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FuRTHER OPINIONS ON THE CONFLICT OF THE NATIONS 





URIED deep in Carlyle’s literary sepulchre, known to the 
world as Frederick the Great, is a sentence which 
deserves resurrection. “ The Brandenburg countries,” 

it runs, ‘till they became related to the Hohenzollern family, 
which now rules there, have no history that has proved 
memorable to mankind.” For all his hero worship, one 
doubts whether the Sage of Chelsea, were he living to-day, 
would do aught but castigate in sesquipedalian words the 
latest phase of Prussian militarism. Perhaps he would have 
contented himself by merely repeating the language he used 
with reference to the workmen who put up the sound-proof 
room, which is likewise associated with his thirteen long years 
of grinding labour. Carlyle found them guilty of ‘‘drunken- 
ness, greediness, mutinous nomadism, and an archaic mal- 
feasance throughout.” The description fits, judged by the 
general consensus of opinion outside of Germany and possibly 
of Austria-Hungary. Or, following the Memoirs of the 
Girondins, according to his French Revolution, he might have 
quoted the “long-drawn interjections of Woe zs me and 
Cursed be ye.” Whocan tell? If Carlyle scorned to write 
a Life of Napoleon I. because he “ perceived him to be of the 
brigand species,” it may be that he would have consigned 
Imperial Germany to the Bottomless, Tophet, or Gehenna, 
with which places, one surmises by his Latter Day Pamphlets, 
he had a working knowledge. 


I have seen it stated that the worship of Germany which 
characterized a certain section of the population in Great 
Britain previous to last August was due in no small measure 
to Carlyle. For the sake of the memory and work of one of 
the greatest of historians, but on no other grounds, I am 
almost disposed to write that I wish the statement were true. 
Some of us who take our life-work seriously have an idea that 
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the story of the past twenty centuries is, if 1 may so put it, a 
continuation of the great Record “appointed to be read in 
churches.” Inspired or uninspired, guod es: esto.—what is, 
is, and what was, was—until the higher critics of historical 
science upset our calculations, and we have to begin again. 
That, however, is the price to be paid by the seeker after 
truth in every sphere of human activity, and the evaluation of 
evidence is not the least fascinating of pursuits. Carlyle 
certainly did something—I doubt if it were much so far as the 
present generation is concerned—to introduce the House of 
Hohenzollern to the British reading public, but 1 am afraid 
that the wisest of historians is regarded as of little conse- 
quence by the multitude. 

Germany of to-day, with its semi-barbaric Aultur, is a 
strange reversion to type which found no justification in 
Carlyle’s philosophy, even though he betrayed more than a 
suspicion of regard for Thor and Thor’s hammer, and was 
wont to apologise for Frederick’s actions of questionable 
public morality in ‘‘immutable laws,” and so on. For it must 
be remembered that it was this man of rough-hewn language 
rather than of flowing periods who wrote the following :— 

‘“God Himself, we have always understood, hates sin, 
with a most authentic, celestial, and eternal hatred. A hatred, 
a hostility inexorable, unappeasable, which blasts the scoundrel, 
and all scoundrels ultimately, into black annihilation and dis- 
appearance from the sum of things. The path of it is as the 
path of a flaming sword : he that has eyes may see it, walking 
inexorable, divinely beautiful and divinely terrible, through 
the chaotic gulf of Human History, and everywhere burning, 
as with unquenchable fire, the false and deathworthy from the 
true and lifeworthy ; making all human history, and the 
biography of every man, a God’s Cosmos, in place of a Devil’s 
Chaos. Sois it, in the end; even so, to every man who is a 
man, or not a mutinous beast, and has eyes to see.” 

It may be “God's bare arm” rather than “the still small 
voice,” but Carlyle was built that way. 

In these days of much newspaper reading, when the 
intelligence of the evening becomes the contradiction of the 
following morning, it seems to me that the student of history 
would be well advised if he (very often it is she) peruses with 
some care those magazines and periodicals which contain the 
opinions of men abundantly qualified to deal with particular 
phases of the present conflict. Without a well-filled purse 
and considerable leisure this is, of course, almost impossible. 
While I cannot boast possession of either of these qualifica- 
tions, I have endeavoured to develop the idea inaugurated in 
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the last issue of Hzstovy. In this article 1 have adopted a 
somewhat different method of procedure by dividing the sub- 
jects into groups, and thus making reference to them easier. 
The date of publication is in all cases 1914. 


Why German Diplomacy Failed. 


Discussing ‘‘ The Origins of the Present War” in the 
October number of the Quarterly Review, 
SIR VALENTINE CHIROL, 
Author of “ The Far Eastern Question,” etc., 
makes this significant statement : 
‘ET us remember . .. that, early in the crisis, a number of 
distinguished Germans, from Prince Henry downwards, 
visited England in order to feel the pulse of the British public, 
and mixing, not unnaturally, for the most part, with those 
circles in which German sympathies predominated, they all 
reported ia unison the existence of such an atmosphere of 
genuine friendliness towards Germany and of such universal 
horror of all warlike complications, that any action on the part 
of Great Britain was simply unthinkable. The German 
Ambassador himself was perhaps the only German of any 
weight with his own Government who warned Berlin not 
to rely implicitly upon our neutrality in all circumstances. 
But, as has often been the case before, and even in Bismarckian 
times, it was not the Ambassador himself who was the most 
influential personage in the German Embassy. The German 
system is that, whilst the Ambassador is appointed to be the 
official spokesman of his Government, the Councillor of the 
Embassy, especially in democratic countries, is appointed to 
keep in touch with public opinion, to manipulate it and to 
report upon it unofficially, with the result that, in most cases, 
when his reports conflict with those of his Chief, it is his and 
not the latter's that carry conviction. This is exactly what 
happened in England during the crisis. Baron von Kuhlmann, 
who was Councillor of Embassy under Prince Lichnowsky, 
queered the pitch for his Chief by impressing upon the German 
Foreign Office that there was nothing to fear from England ; 
that England was a decadent country, on the verge of civil 
war, entangled in dangerous labour troubles, whose Govern- 
ment would never venture to move, and, if it did venture to 
move, would be swept by a revolt of its own supporters in the 
House of Commons. And it was Baron von Kuhlmann who 
was listened to, and not Prince Lichnowsky. If, therefore, 
Germany hoped, and not without some reason, that we should 
remain neutral and allow her to square her accounts with 
France and Russia before she took us on, she believed also 
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that, even if she had to take us on now, she would do so under 
conditions by no means hopelessly unfavourable to herself on 
sea, whilst on land, we should be a negligible quantity. 

‘The event has already shown how grievously many of 
Germany’s diplomatic calculations have miscarried. But they 
have miscarried mainly owing to her contempt for the moral 
imponderabilia of which Bismarck himself did not altogether 
overlook the value. Latter-day German diplomacy has 
speculated solely upon the worse side of human nature. 
Hence the distorted view it took of the international position 
on the eve of this great crisis. Hence the rude awakening 
which awaited it.” 


Great Britain and Europe. 


ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


‘fav... the [Imperial] Chancellor studied the history of 
Western Europe or ever glanced through its pages, he 
must have realized that Great Britain has always been keenly 
interested in the country now known as Belgium, no less than 
in the fortunes of Holland. Edward IIl1.’s entry into the 
Hundred Years’ War, in 1338, was due to a variety of causes ; 
but one of the chief was the evident determination of the 
French king to dominate Flanders, and Edward’s policy in 
resisting that attempt has many points of resemblance with 
that adopted by the younger Pitt in 1792-3. 
‘‘ History does indeed, in a way, repeat itself. It is exactly 
a hundred years since Great Britain’s efforts to save Europe 
from subservience to the French Emperor were rewarded by 
the occupation of Paris and Napoleon’s imprisonment in Elba ; 
while, a century before Napoleon was consigned to his inland 
prison, Great Britain had resisted and overthrown the 
ambitious schemes of Louis XIV., one of whose aims was 
French dominion over Belgium and Holland. The European 
revolt against the aggressions of France had opened in 1688, 
and in 1689 William III, entered upon that struggle against 
the ascendancy of the French nation which was so satisfactorily 
continued in Queen Anne’s reign. Again, just a century 
before the accession of William III., which was in itself an 
event of overwhelming importance to the balance of power in 
Europe, the English Navy, by defeating the great Armada, 
had not only saved Holland, but had struck a blow at Spanish 
ascendancy from which it never recovered. Thus, in the four- 
teenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, Great Britain has steadily pursued a policy of incal- 
culable advantage to Europe. Philip II. of Spain, Louis 
XIV., and Napoleon had adopted an aggressive policy which 
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proved intolerable to all their neighbours. With these 
monarchs the present German Kaiser must now be numbered, . 
as a ruler whose later policy has been a continued menace to 
the peace of Europe.” 


The Small States. 


PROFESSOR W. G. 8. ADAMS, 
Gladstone Professor of Political Theory and Institutions. 


‘THE sense of nationality has always been deep in England, 

and men have felt the strongest sympathy with the small 
nations of Europe in their struggle for independence and their 
right to live their own life and make their contribution to 
civilization. The greatness of a nation is not measured by its 
size but by its spirit, and one of the desires of England to-day 
—quickened powerfully by recent events—is to see the smaller 
nations of Europe secure from domination by the larger 
Powers. This war is one for the liberty of the smaller States 
—Belgium, Holland, Denmark—as well as the States of south- 
east Europe. Nations must be free to enter into alliance or 
union, but the end of such alliance or union must be national 
self-realization. And where, as in the Scandinavian States, 
in Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland the democratic spirit is 
strongly developed, these men have freedom and the desire 
for peace and culture. Every additional such State is a guar- 
antee of peace, and England sees in such States nations which 
have with her a great bond of common interest.” 


H. A. L. FISHER, LL.D., F.B.A., 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Sheffield. 


‘“Atmost everything which is most precious in our civil- 

ization has come from small states ; the Old Testament, 
the Homeric poems, the Attic and the Elizabethan drama, 
the art of the Italian Renaissance, the common law of England. 
Nobody needs to be told what humanity owes to others— 
Florence, Geneva, or Weimar. The world’s debt to any one 
of these small states far exceeds all that has issued from the 
militant monarchies of Louis XIV., of Napoleon, of the present 
Emperor of Germany. It may, perhaps, be objected that the 
apparition of artistic, literary, or scientific genius is an incal- 
culable matter of hazard unaffected by the size of the political 
community in which the great man happens to be born. and 
that we are only entitled to infer from these examples that a 
small state may provide an atmosphere in which genius may 
thrive. It is, however, a relevant answer to much of the 
criticism now levelled in Germany against small states, to 
remind ourselves that in the particular points of heroic and 
martial patriotism, civic pride and political prudence, they have 


**Tust for a Scrap of Paper” (Oxford Pamphlets, 1d.). 
* The Responsibility for the War (Oxford Pamphlets, 2d.). 
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often reached the highest levels to which it is possible for 
humanity to attain, and that from Thucydides, Plato, and 
Aristotle, as well as from the illustrious school of Florentine 
historians and publicists, the world has learnt nine-tenths of 
its best political wisdom. America has particular reasons for 
gratefully recognizing one of the smallest and most i!lustrious 
of the city states of Europe. The seed of modern democratic 
theory was sown in Geneva, and being scattered on the hither 
side of the North American continent by small communities, 
organized on the model of Calvin, burgeoned into the great 
Republic of the West.” 


Poland as a Buffer State. 


Writing in the December issue of the English Review, 
Mr. J. H. RETINGER, 
discussing “Poland and the Present War,” points out that 
Russia, Germany, and Austria have each promised a ‘united 
Poland, political freedom, and even self-government.” At the 
moment the number of Poles in the opposing armies is— 
120,000 in the Austrian, 80,000 in the Prussian, and 400,000 
in the Russian army. He adds: 
‘As the war has proved, the Poles, whom a policy of exter- 
mination for a hundred and fifty years has left unshaken, 
can no longer be ignored. The friendship of a united Polish 
nation is of the highest political and strategical importance for 
any European power. The term ‘Buffer State’ applies 
exactly to Poland, containing as it doesa homogeneous mass 
of twenty-three million people, united in language and religion, 
cultured and enterprising, and inhabiting a territory of very 
great agricultural and mineral wealth. Neither Russia nor 
Germany has in this region topographical boundaries like the 
Vosges, the Alps, or the sea. Generally speaking, Poland 
composes the greater part of that great plain extending 
between Berlin and Moscow. 

‘“A restored Poland, like a living bulwark between the 
east and the west, would become the greatest guarantee of 
permanent peace in Europe. The history of this nation, 
which records not a single war of conquest undertaken on its 
own behalf, should provide sufficient argument against it ever 
entertaining ambitions of territorial aggrandisement. Like a 
larger Belgium, which bore the first shock of the present con- 
flict—as, indeed, she has borne the brunt of almost all the 
battles during the last thousand years, and might, had her 
neutrality been respected, have largely prevented the present 
calamity—Poland, with her much greater population, could 

* The Value of Smail States (Oxford Pamphlets, 2d.). 
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much more effectively oppose any such violation of neutrality 
as Belgium has suffered.” 


The True Russian People. 


In an exquisite little article entitled ‘‘ Thoughts on this 
War” in the November Scribner's Magazine, 
Mr. JOHN GALSWORTHY 
devotes a paragraph to Russia which is much to the point: 
“QF the true Russian people we English might joyfully be 
brothers. In the true Russian people we might have 
trust. But the Russian people is not Russia, unless i 
should become so in this war. There is at present an almost 
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absolute divorce between the essentially democratic nature of 
the Russian and the despotic methods by which Russia is 
governed. We English are fighting for democracy, fighting 
for the decent preservation of treaty rights, fighting for 
ideals, and a humanity that can only flourish under democratic 
rule. It is somewhat ironical that we have with us a 
despotism. And there is a profound reason why it has been 
and will be difficult for Russia to change its form of govern- 
ment. The emotional, uncalculating Russian has little sense 
of money, space, or time; he falls an easy prey to those 
sterner, more matter-of-fact than he. Bureaucracy of itself 
attracts the hard and practical elements of a population ; there 
are, too, many of Teutonic and Scandinavian origin manning 
Russian officialdom. And Russia is so huge ; democratic rule 
will find it difficult to be swift enough; in decentralization, 
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there is danger of disruption. Nevertheless, we welcome the 
help of Russia, for, if France and we are beaten, it will be the 
death of democracy in Europe—perhaps in the world. The 
tide of democracy sets from the West. It must conquer 
Germany before it reaches Russia. Out of this war many 
things may come. If Fate grant that military despotisms fall 
in any country they may well fall in all, and our ally Russia 
gain at last a constitution, some real measure of democratic 
freedom, some real coherence between the Russian people and 
Russian policy.” 


The Decline of Austria-Hungary. 


Mr. J. ELLIS BARKER, 

discussing “The Ultimate Disappearance of Austria- 
Hungary” in the November Nzneteenth Century, says: 
‘‘ AUSTRIA-HUNGARY has outlived her usefulness. She has 

always been a bad master to the unfortunate nations who 
have come under her sway. Since 1307, the year when 
William Tell raised the Swiss in revolution against the 
Habsburgs, the history of Austria is a long history of the 
revolts of their subject nations. The dissolution of Austria- 
Hungary is merely the last incident in its recent evolution.. 
In 1859 Austria-Hungary lost her supremacy over Italy. 
In 1866 she lost her supremacy over Germany. In 1914 she 
will probably lose her supremacy over the Slavs. A nation 
may rule over other nations only if it treats them with justice. 
Austria has always ruled with barbaric methods. The 
atrocious acts of which Germany has been guilty in Belgium 
and France were taught by Austria. In her campaign against 
Serbia she has, as usual, taken thousands of hostages among 
her own peoples in order to prevent their rising against the 


tyranny of Vienna, and she has, as usual, made barbarous war 


on the weak and the helpless. Austria-Hungary is an 
anachronism in a modern world. The Dual Monarchy is, and 
always has been, only a factor for evil. In Germany’s crime 
Austria-Hungary has been an accomplice and an accessory 
before the fact. Austria-Hungary has existed during many 
years, not owing to its own strength, but owing to Europe's 


toleration. Austria-Hungary in another Turkey. Her hour: 


has struck.” 


Mr. MURRAY BEAVEN, M.A., 
Lecturer in Modern History in the University of Aberdeen. 


‘War, like adversity, makes strange bedfellows. It also. 

makes strange antagonists. Among the many seeming 
anomalies disclosed by the present state of European politics 
none is more startling than the spectacle of Great Britain at 
war with Austria-Hungary, a power with whom she has been: 
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united for centuries by close ties of friendship and sympathy. 
In all the great struggles of modern times against Louis XIV., 
the French Revolution, and Napoleon, Great Britain and 
Austria have co-operated towards the attainment of a common 
goal—the liberation of Europe. British and Austrian soldiers 
have fought side by side upon a hundred battlefields—in Spain, 
in France, in the Netherlands, in Germany, and upon the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic. There have 
been occasions when the relations between the two Powers 
have been strained, as for example when England lent her 
countenance to Frederick the Great, or again when Napoleon 
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THE MANY PEOPLES OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 








dragged unwilling Austria in his wake on the disastrous march 
to Moscow in 1812. But these were merely incidents such as 
may be expected to interrupt the harmony of any long friend- 
ship, whether between nations or individuals. Never until 
August 12 of this year [1914] have Great Britain and Austria 
been at open war.” 


The Downfall of Turkey. 


The following is from a lengthy article in the December 
Contemporary Review on ‘‘The Downfall of Turkey,” by 
Dr. E. J. DILLON, 

Special Correspondent of “The Daily Telegraph.” 
“In the fight against Russia the Turks possess some few 
advantages. In the first place, in Transcaucasia, they 
will be operating among Moslems whose religious fervour has 
* Austrian Policy since 1267 (Oxford Pamphlets, 3d.). 
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been systematically fanned by emissaries, and whose co-opera- 
tion will be effectual, if secret. I know this because I recently 
met two such emissaries in Scutari and Stamboul, and heard 
the interesting reports they had brought from their Russian 
co-religionists. Then they are commanded by well-trained 
German officers who have the men well in hand, and they 
are provided with an adequate number of machine guns on 
which the Germans properly lay stress. On the other hand, 
they are ata disadvantage as compared with their position 
during the last struggle against Russia. In the year 1877, 
the war theatre of Asia Minor was confined to the vilayet of 
Erzeroum and part of the vilayet of Trebizond. With all 
that country I am intimately acquainted. In those days the 
Turks possessed Kars, Batoum, and the pass of Saganluk. 
To-day their base is on the line Trebizond-Baiburt-Erzeroum- 
Van. In 1877 the first objective of the Tsar's troops was 
Erzeroum, which is 6,000 feet about the sea-level and is 
surrounded by the Deve-Boynu, Burdji-Bogat, and Palanteken 
mountains, some of whose summits are 9,000 feet above the 
sea. The fortifications of that stronghold are much more 
formidable to-day than. they ever were before, and the forts 
around them are said to be provided with a fair number of 
6-inch and 8.4-inch guns. The difficulties which the Russians 
encountered thirty-four years ago arose partly from their own 
primitive methods of transport, partly from the wretched roads 
in Armenia, and to some extent from the inferiority of their 
artillery. At present Russia possesses excellent artillery and 
some strategic railways which bring her troops very close to 
Erzeroum. But the Turkish roads are as impassable as ever 
they were, and the Tsar's troops already know it to their cost. 
On their march through Hassan Kalah and Kepri Keui to 
Erzeroum they sustained a severe check of a temporary nature.” 


Germany in the Far East. 
Mr. WILLIAM BLANE, 


who has recently visited Tsingtau, which fell on the 6th 
November, 1914, contributes a valuable article on “ Tsingtau 
and its Significance” to the December Nneteenth Century. 
He says: 
“(earty the moral effect of the fall in Tsingtau must be 
great and far-reaching, and, judging by the attitude of 
the German press, moral effect is of more importance than 
physical achievement. German prestige outside Germany is 
a thing of the past. Nowhere was her rule so firmly estab- 
lished as at Tsingtau, and nowhere has it been so definitely 
ended. China has been delivered from the moral influence 
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and physical pressure of German culture and Prussian aggres- 
sion, and will, doubtless, despite the sum of one million pounds 
said to have been spent in the purchase of the Peking Press, 
possess herself in patience till Japan fulfils her pledge by 
handing her back the Convention of Kiaochau, cancelled. 

‘‘Nothing that has happened since the war began has 
caused more consternation in Berlin than the fall of Tsingtau, 
for there its full significance is realised. Whether the present 
struggle ends in defeat or triumph for Germany she must 
suffer much and long. Ultimately she may regain some of 
her prestige in the West, where, in the ever-changing phases 
of progress, men quickly forget. ‘Loss of Face’ is the un- 
pardonable sin of the Far East.” 


The Attitude of the U.S.A. 


An American interpretation of the World War is presented 
in the December Scrzbner's Magazine in an article entitled 
‘Germany Embattled” by 

Mr. OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, 

during the course of which he states : 
“No true friend of Germany in the United States can 

wish for her any success that will convince the mass 
of her people that true national greatness depends solely 
on military power. Todo this means positive infidelity to 
our own institutions—and to humanity. If there are German- 
Americans or others who preach the doctrine that true 
national worth is measured by the relative perfection of a 
military machine and the number of battleships, they sojourn 
among us but are not of us. They are ignorant as to a chief 
teaching of the Republic ; they are grossly untrue to the men 
of '48 who fled when the Prussian militarists blew to pieces that 
noble uprising and ended that brave if hopeless demand for 
true democracy. Whether the Germans, blinded by the 
Sturm und Drang they are now passing through, can perceive 
it or not, German victory would spell the strengthening of 
absolution everywhere and of its bond-servant, militarism. 
It would mean the subordination of the nobler Germany to 
the reactionary. It would mean not a Germany to be beloved 
and honoured of all thinking men, but a Germany to be feared 
and dreaded, with all liberal tendencies crushed within her. 
Her chief aspiration would then, perhaps, be fresh territories 
to conquer and certainly more and more sacrifices for the 
military machine. Against this possibility Americans must 
protest the louder the more they are indebted to Germany, 
the more they admire her, the more they pity her. the greater 
the anguish they feel that the very existence of this nation of 
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Kant, Goethe, Schiller, Wagner, and all the rest of its really 
great men has been recklessly staked in a war utterly un- 
necessary, about whose real causes no man is clear. The 
more he loves Germany the more the real American must pray 
that she be saved from the dangerous forces within her which 
are threatening to overwhelm what is best in her. She must be 
shown that what is going on to-day is a denial of Christianity 
and nothing else. Her splendid abilities, her powers of organ- 
ization, her sentiment, her idealism the world needs for the 
prevention of wars, and not for the deification of the war spirit.” 


The Naval Situation. 


In the October number of the Quarterly Review, which 

magazine is now published six times a year at 3s., 
Mr. ARCHIBALD HURD, 
Author of “ How the Navy ts Run,” ete., 
writing on “‘ The First Two Months of War” in a composite 
article dealing with the issue on land and sea, the former by 
Lord Sydenham, notes that there was no intention of block- 
ading the German fleet : 
‘‘ fap a blockade of the enemy been decided on, the ap- 
proaches to his great naval bases would have been 

sown with British mines with the object of preventing his ships 
from putting tosea. The Admiralty have quite recently adopted 
the plan of laying mines in a certain limited area in the 
southern portion of the North Sea, but this is apparently 
for defensive purposes, and cannot be considered as in the 
nature of a blockade. It was determined not to blockade the 
enemy, but to offer him every temptation to come from behind 
the shelter of his shore guns and mine fields in order to accept 
the arbitrament of battle. The strategy was extremely simple. 
It consisted in guarding in overwhelming power the two exits 
from the North Sea and patrolling the eastern coast of Great 
Britain. By these means the enemy was prevented from 
breaking through into the Atlantic or from making a sudden 
dash for our shores with transports laden with troops, under a 
naval guard, in the hope of eluding the main fleet. At the 
same time the British Admiral threw forward submarines, 
destroyers, and cruisers, and utilised the officers and men of 
the naval air service to keep him informed of the movements 
of the enemy. Detail by detail this stategic policy has been 
revealed by the Admiralty in its successive statements as to 
progress of events. From the first it was determined that the 
fight for command of the sea should be localised, and that, 
except over the sunken ships of the British Navy, the enemy 
should not leave the North Sea.” 
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ADMIRAL THE RT. HON, SIR E. H. SEYMOUR, G.O.B., O.M., LL.D., 


writing in the December Cornhil/ Magazine on ‘‘ Naval War- 
fare To-day,” says : 


‘ [nN a war by sea and land like the present, it may be of some 

interest to consider for a moment the comparative value 
and influence on the whole, in a campaign between nations, 
of fleets and armies. Many may hold such a comparison 
impossible to make, and without doubt it is entirely a question 
of how the belligerent countries are situated with regard to 
each other. In answer to this political conundrum, however, 
I will quote an undoubtedly very great authority, namely 
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WHY THE GERMAN FLEET MUST FIGHT IF IT ISSUES IN FORCE FROM THE KIEL CANAL. 
THE BRITISH NAVY Is IN THE NORTH SEA AND THE RUSSIAN NAVY IN THE BALTIC. 


Napoleon. The author of this view being what he was gives 
it strong claims to consideration, and in our judgment of it 
we should remember it is the opinion of a soldier and not a 
sailor. ‘It is stated by Napoleon that a fleet of thirty ships 
of the line, with guns and complement of men complete, may 
be considered as corresponding at sea to an army of 120,000 
men on land.’ (See Alison’s Hzstory of Europe, vol. ix. chap. 
39). Now this must be considered. First as regards ships, 
the modern ‘capital ship’ or ‘super-Dreadnought’ costs to 
begin with about ten times what a three-decked ship of the 
line cost a hundred years ago, and partly on that account the 
number of ‘capital ships’ possessed by us is only about half 
the number of sail of the line that we had in the Napoleonic 
Wars. Secondly, as regards troops, owing to increased 
populations armies are several times larger than they were 
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early last century. Any absolute comparison is impossible, 
considering an army as a unit of a nation’s armed power ; but 
it seems to me that, if we base ourselves upon Napoleon's 
dictum and the present state of land and sea armaments, we 
may say that one first-class super-Dreadnought at sea is equal 
as a war-unit to 10,000 men. I give this only as a rough 
deduction from the opinion of the great Warrior Emperor.” 


The Military Point of View. 


In a valuable article on ‘Are Fortresses Valueless?” in the 
November Fortnightly Review, 
PROF. MAURICE A. GEROTHWOHL, PH.D., LITT.D., 
who is an esteemed contributor to /7zstory, points out that 
there is “at least one fundamental fact about fortresses which 
this war has already demonstrated—if, indeed, it needed 
demonstration—notably, that fortresses cannot hold out for 
any length of time against bombardment, unless they are 
possessed of cannon equalling in effective range those at the 
enemy’s disposal.” 
“THE influence of the civilian element in a beleaguered town 
of to-day,” he says in another part of the article, “is 

much greater than it used to be, owing to the nicer sense of 
humanity which now prevails, fortunately or unfortunately, 
among all but one, or perhaps two, European nations. Yet, 
curiously enough, the non-military factor seems to have been 
utterly ignored by literary experts on siege operations, although 
not by experts in the field. The civilian element, as instanced by 
information which has reached us from Liége, Lille, and other 
places, may or may not affect the decision of a military com- 
mander to face or avoid or prolong a siege, in view of possible 
grievous injury to the non-military population. This would 
depend upon the ‘nerve’ of the individual commander. But 
we may be sure that in many cases he will be affected and 
handicapped by the entreaties of the burgesses to spare their 
treasured city the horrors of a prolonged bombardment. 
Where the city is an open one and its military governor con- 
sequently at some distance in a detached fort, the civilian 
population will frequently take upon themselves to hoist the 
white flag, while the forts are for the most part still intact, as 
soon as the enemy has either reached the outskirts of the city, 
or appears to be in a position to rush the gap created by the 
destruction of at least one of the outer works under the over- 
whelming concentration of his shell-fire.” 

One point in the military writings of Carl von Clausewitz 
is. particularly emphasized in the November Contemporary 
Review in an article on the Prussian General by 
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SIR JOHN MACDONELL, K.C.B., 
Master of the Supreme Court. 


‘(PHE object in war is the annihilation of an adversary ; 
destruction, not merely of his physical force, but especially 
of his moral force. Clausewitz insists upon the necessity of 
producing the complete demoralisation of an adversary ; break- 
ing his will, destroying his morvade, humiliating and crushing 
the spirit of an opponent. You use shot and shell in certain 
circumstances ; you use siege guns in others ; you use terrorism 
always. Had he lived to-day, I presume that he would have 
said that the wholesale imposing of enormous fines ; the taking 
of supplies, including luxuries, to the ruin of non-combatants ; 
the breaking up and shattering of the civil life of a country ; 
the burning of villages, the sacking of a town, or the shooting 
of civilians, the dropping of bombs and so by killing at 
random a few women and children causing general alarm, is 
as much a part of war as the use of the mitrailleuse or of 
Zeppelins. A point which I would urge is that modern war- 
fare, conducted upon so-called scientific principles with the 
latest weapons, presses upon non-combatants in a way which 
earlier wars did not. Chivalry towards them is puerile. 
It is not merely that vast armies require commensurate 
supplies, and that when there is not enough to feed all food 
available is by right the soldiers’ food. To throw into con- 
fusion or dislocate the complex industrial life of a community 
may create more dismay in the general population than to 
win a battle. The more generally frightful you can make 
war the sooner will you accomplish your end. You are out to 
terrorise ; and all force is justifiable which attains this end. 
‘‘Much of what has in this war revolted the concience of 
mankind is not an accident. Clausewitz’s admirers have said 
that the German armies of 1864, 1866, and 1870, and, we 
may add, the expeditionary force to China, ruthlessly and 
logically carried out his teaching mt ezsener Comseguenzen 
Jestgehaltener Entschlisse, so certainly did those who burned 
Louvain and injured irremediably the Cathedral of Reims.” 


The Philosophy of the Confiict. 


In the November number of the Euglish Review, 
Mr. AUSTIN HARRISON 

deals with ‘‘The Materialistic Conception of History” as 
applied to the Great War. 
‘(pp as it may appear,” he writes, “the materialistic con- 

ception of history invented by Marx has not only 
influenced modern German thought in a way inconceivable to 
us, who imagined Marx to be a mere literary agitator if any- 
thing violently antagonistic to all principles of order and 
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nationality, but has also fitted in very sympathetically with 
the physical teaching of history, in that both the material- 
istic and the ‘revealed’ gospels of Germanic culture were 
based upon fatalistic if historical inevitability. It enabled 
Treitschke to reconstruct German history on a single line of 
national or racial continuity, to claim Charlemagne as the 
direct forbear of Frederick the Great, the Hohenstaufens and 
Barbarossas as the historical torchbearers of the Hohenzollerns, 
to find in the great period of shame and silence the needful 
humility imposed upon Germans by God, now once more 
united in the chain of their destiny. To the Kaiser this 
attestation of history was bread and wine, inv esting him with 
the aureole of the Godhe ad, and it was in this spirit that he 
built his Avenue of Victory—to teach his people the historical 
significance of Prussianised Germany. It was this new spirit 
of semi-religious, semi-mythological vanity superimposed on 
the naturally sentimental and fatalistic Schwaérmerez or dream- 
enthusiasm of the Germans which led them to read the history 
of medieval Europe as a whole, as a connected story of 
Germanic effort crowned in the halls of Versailles, to look upon 
the young Kaiser as the Lohengrin of the German mission. 
In all this the memory of Luther figured conspicuously. To 
keep alive Lutheran Protestantism became the tradition of 
Germanic culture.” 


Prussia and Die Kultur. 


“Qe hears the claims of German culture so dogmatically 

asserted by Prussia,” says an anonymous writer in the 
Westminster Gazette of the 5th November, 1914, “that it is 
perhaps not out of place to consider what share the ‘ pre- 
dominant partner’ in the German Empire has contributed in 
that direction. At all events, a very good negative argument 
may be established by compiling a list of names eminent in 
science and art whose owners were born outside the borders 
of the militarist State. 

‘‘A good beginning can be made with Goethe, the literary 
giant, who was born at the free city of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, in South Germany. Johann Heine, perhaps the 
greatest of German authors after Goethe, was born at 
Disseldorf; Hegel, the idealist philosopher, at Stuttgart. 
Johann Schiller, the world-famous poet, first saw the light at 
Marbach. John Kepler, the famous astronomer, was 
born at Weil, in Wiirtemberg. Friedrich Klopstock, a father 
of German literature, was a native of Saxony. Kénig, who 
revolutionised printing by his invention of the steam-press, 
was born at Eisbeben, in Saxony; Kotzebue, the dramatist, 
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was also a native of the Southern State. Saxony also claims 
the honour of including the birthplace of JIermann Schulze- 
Delitzsch, the father of the German co-operative movement. 
David Friedrick Strauss, the theological critic, was born at 
Ludwigsburg, in Wiirtemberg. Dr. Robert Koch, the 
physician, was born near the Hartz Mountains. 

‘‘It is, however, in the domain of music that Prussia makes 
an especially poor show—the domain which is most quoted by 
Teutonic apostles of culture. The one solitary instance of a 
great composer born in Prussia was Meyerbeer, who was a 
Jewish native of Berlin. Bach, Handel, Wagner, and 
Schumann were Saxons; Mendelssohn and Brahms were 
natives of Hamburg; Beethoven was born at Bonn years 
before that town became Prussian ; Weber was born at Eutin, 
in Oldenburg, of Austrian descent; Gluck and Richard 
Strauss were born in Bavaria; Spohr in Brunswick ; while 
Haydn, Mozart, and Schubert were Austrians. 

“Truly,” remarks the writer in conclusion, ‘a fairly com- 
prehensive collection of exponents of culture—and only one 
Prussian among them!” 


Religion and the Conjiict. 


Mr. WILFRID WARD, 
Author of “ The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman,” etc, 


contributes a thought-compelling article to the December 
issue of the Fortnightly Review on “The War Spirit and 
Christianity.” I have only sufficient space to quote a single 
passage, which is, however, significant : 
“THE amazing revolt of German militarism against Christian 
standards has, I think, one result of real value and 
importance. We have heard much of late years as to the 
failures of Christianity. And it is, of course, true that 
Christianity does not in this world adequately realise its ideal. 
But to see once again in action in a highly educated people 
the pagan code which Christianity drove out of Germany 
1500 years ago, is of great utility in making us realise the 
comparative success which the Christian religion has achieved 
in spite of its failures. ‘Things seen are mightier than things 
heard.’ We have read of the warrior ideal in the pages of 
Nietzsche. But we now see how it works out in practice. 
The highest ideals are never completely realised, and we have 
to weigh against each other the actual successes and failures 
of rival systems. Christianity has been criticised for some 
years past, first as an impracticable dream, and secondly as 
not correlative to the whole of human nature—not adequate to 
complete self-realisation. Man, it is said, cannot realise the 
ideals of Christianity ; the Christian cannot realise the possi- 
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bilities of humanity. Christianity being in possession has had 
to endure all the criticism to which any working system is open 
when imperfect human nature is trying to carry it into effect. 
The Christian Church has on it the sins and scars of a long 
and adventurous life. Theory, on the other hand, can always 
be made to look perfect. Old pagan ideals, stript of the actual 
consequences which made our forefathers who witnessed them 
sick of life, have been dangled before us by our 4¢terateurs as 
promising the true fulfilment of human nature. They have 
been represented as the tree of knowledge which we were 
giving up to lead only a half life, a maimed life. Now 
suddenly this is reversed. We see pagan ideals, not in the 
form of a dream which isolates what is inspiring, but as a fact 
with its inevitable consequences and accompaniments. We 
see what self-realisation actually means in spheres where 
Christianity had preached self-restraint.” 
PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D., D.Litt., 
Regius Professor of Greek, Oxford University, 

one of the most ardent of peace advocates, comes forth boldly 
in one of the invaluable Oxford Pamphlets and asserts that to 
have remained neutral in the present crisis ‘would have been 
a failure in public duty,” and he adds that after we have 
realized the horrors of war “we may venture to see in this 
wilderness of evil some oases of extraordinary good.” His 
concluding remarks are thought-compelling : 
“ Human nature is a mysterious thing, and man finds his weal 

and woe not in the obvious places. To have some- 
thing before you, clearly seen, which you know you must do 
and can do, and will spend your utmost strength and perhaps 
your life in doing, that is one form at least of very high 
happiness, and one that appeals—the facts prove it—not only 
to saints and heroes but to average men. Doubtless the few 
who are wise enough and have enough imagination may find 
opportunity for that same happiness in everyday life, but in 
war ordinary men find it. This is the inward triumph that 
lies at the heart of the great tragedy.” 

Mr. G. A. LEASK, M.A, 

our Paris correspondent, writes to History as follows : 


‘‘"fo the student of history the present war is doubly interest- 

ing. It opens up problems that will occupy a large 
space in the near future, it suggests tremendous issues in the 
remote future. To-day the problem will be how to settle the 
map of Europe with due regard for national feelings and 
aspirations, while preserving as far as possible that much- 
questioned status known as the “ balance of power.” Without 

°How Can War Ever be Right? (Oxford Pamphlets, 2d.). 
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knowledge of the actual issue—and who can foresee with 
accuracy ?—it is difficult to fix a new map of Europe with the 
mind's eye. A new and self-governing Poland, a consolidated 
Balkan confederation, a stronger France, the split-up of the 
heterogeneous Dual Monarchy, a condition of safety and pros- 
perity for small Neutral States—such are some of the results 
that may be confidently looked for. A new map of Europe 
that will last a generation! 

‘Looking beyond what does one see? If it were believed 
this terrible war was to end war how pleasing the prospect ! 
But no one studying history will believe this. The 
present war, as it appears to me, is but one of acycle. So 
exhausted will the warring Powers become, even after six 
months, that it will be safe to prophecy no great European 
war for ten years after this one is terminated. Then may 
come another—the second round, as it were—with the pre- 
sent warring nations changed as to sides. A triumphant 
Russia, a rejuvenated Germany, an over-confident France 
—these might be the cause of another cataclysm. Such a war 
would be more terrible than anything one could conceive. Ten 
years to prepare, to study, to profit by mistakes, might give 
to any nation a power for mischief such as Germany to-day 
never had. 

Another interesting speculation might be indulged in. 
Will the far East become the predominant factor a hundred 
years hence? One cannot pass over reports as to the rapid 
awakening of China. This nation of four hundred millions is 
listening and thinking. With the quick absorption of Western 
ideas will come a China of to-morrow, perhaps the Germans 
of the future. Then will come a fierce struggle for the 
mastery of the East—an effort besides which all previous 
wars will fade into insignificance. The Japanese and the 
Chinese will fight for the mastery—-the French and the 
Germans of the Eastern world. Then—and it will be a long 
then—¢he war of all time, the sinking of differences, the solid 
front of the combined yellow races, strong and efficient, eager 
to try conclusions with the Western world. That it will come 
is as sure as the rising of the sun. History has already pro- 
vided less likely phenomena ” 

Perhaps I cannot do better than close with a further brief 
reference to Carlyle. Do you remember his lecture on ‘‘ The 
Hero as King?” There is one passage which ably sums up 
the character of Albert I., King of the Belgians, beyond doubt 
the central figure of the World War on the side of the Triple 
Entente: ‘He is practically the summary for us of a// the 
various figures of Heroism; Priest, Teacher, whatsoever of 
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earthly or of spiritual dignity we can fancy to reside in a man, 
embodies itself here, to command over us, to furnish us with 
constant practical teaching, to tell us for the day and hour 
what we are to do.” A King fighting by the side of the 
newest conscript from the field or the factory, soiling his 
royal uniform with the mud of the trenches, eating the rations 
of the common soldier, encouraging and inspiriting the 
defenders, defying the oncoming hordes while the last city 
of refuge was in flames, who has never left Belgian soil and 
says that he never will—a king in very truth and a man 
withal—who is a hero in every country which still retains the 
word Chivalry in its dictionaries and holds its practice as of 
more value then ten thousand crowns. H. F. B. W. 
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GERMANY 
AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


1871-1914 
By CuHarLes SANFORD Terry, M.A., BurNett-FLETCHER 
PRoFessorR OF History, ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY 


i governing fact in the life of Europe for the past half- 
century is the emergence of a unified mid-Continental 

State with an exterior policy of its own and the material 
power to enforce it. The fact, very familiar to us, is new in 
the longer experience of Christendom. Medieval Germany 
was never a serious international menace. What Napoleon 
III called “the monstrous complication” of its political 
geography neutralized its power for mischief—the Deutsche 
Rewch was the feeblest Empire that history records. The 
Deutsche Bund into which Central Europe was regulated 
after the Napoleonic upheaval was equally ineffectual as an 
instrument of exterior policy. Many areas of international 
anxiety or disturbance have developed from generation to 
generation. But we go back more than a thousand years to 
find Central Europe in that category ; to a period, the Kaiser 
has told us, when ‘the sceptre of the Czsars slipped from the 
feeble grasp of their successors, and the Germans, flushed 
with victory and unspoilt in spirit, diverted the history of 
mankind into a new channel which it has followed ever since.” 
We do not discover another medieval example of Central 
Europe similarly affecting its neighbours. The Crusades 
were manned by the Western and Mediterranean peoples. 
Spain was the world-shaker in the sixteenth century, France 
took her place in the seventeenth and held it in the eighteenth, 
under Louis XIV at the beginning, Bonaparte at the end. 
Prussia, in the middle, rattled the sabre in her favourite pose 
under Frederick the Great. But her activities, character- 
istically burglarious, were local and brief. It was France, 
again, who set Europe dancing to her tune in the early nine- 
teenth century. 

But the German Empire gave Central Europe a structure 
and potential assertiveness which it had not possessed before. 
It was a new State, a central State, a military State. Its 
victory over France justified its claim to be the leading 
military State. It proclaimed as loudly as Napoleon III that 
its outlook was pacific. But actually it wore the trappings of 
peace rather awkwardly. It had been fashioned by “ blood 
and iron.” Treacherous aggression determined every stage 
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of its growth, from the theft of Schleswig in 1864 to the 
robbery of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871, though it claimed for its 
un-moral State-craft the countenance of a conveniently Teuto- 
phil Deity. In the Franco-German War Europe was intro- 
duced to the Almighty as an efficient member of the German 
Staff. Punch in 1870 parodies an Imperial telegram to 
the Empress Augusta announcing victory :— 

By Grace Divine, my dear Augusta, 

We’ve had another awful buster ; 

Ten thousand French have gone below ; 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow! 
The German spirit does not change. The successful partnership 
of God and “our dear Fritz” has recently been advertised by his 
father, who is on the best of terms with one, at least, of them! 

The Franco-German War planted in Central Europe a 
people whom one of themselves has called szeges-trunken, 
drunk with the heady wine of victory; a people whose 
Imperial position has been built by Machtpolitck, offensive and 
sudden stroke of war; a people, as the French attaché at 
Berlin described them in 1870, sans passions généreuses, with- 
out generous instincts, playing to win, and contemptuous of 
what older nations call chivalry in the determination to win ; 
a people who subordinate ethic to the material interests of the 
State, hold war the natural instrument of policy, and preach 
its sacredness in a period when older nations are denouncing 
it as the discredited survival of barbarism. 

The characteristic note of Imperial Germany has been 
consistent and blatant assertiveness. It is founded, in the 
main, upon an unblushing inventory of German virtues, a 
complacent appraising of German Kz/tur, and a humourless 
conviction of moral and mental superiority. Even in 1870 
Treitschke insisted that Germany—the Germany of the Ems 
telegram !—was fighting a holy war for the liberation of the 
world.’ An amusing and penetrating American writer has 
called Germany the ‘ Land of Damned Professors." Her 
Professors especially have dinned into her the conviction that 
she is a people ‘‘ sought out and chosen.” ‘‘ The greatness and 
welfare of the world,” they declare in effect, ‘‘ are to be found in 
the predominance there of German culture, of the German mind, 
in a word, of the German character.”* Within five years of the 
Franco-German War, Treitschke’s Chauvinistic exposition of 
German destiny was inspiring University common-rooms and 
class-rooms with the conviction that Germany is predestined 
by an appreciative Providence to Wedtrezch—at other nations’ 


1H. W. C. Davis, The Political Thought of Heinrich von Treitschke (London, 1914), p. 107. 
2 Prince Cellier, Germany and the Germans: from an American Point of View (London, 1914). 
*J. A. Cramb, Germany and England (London, 1914), p. 111. 
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expense.‘ He poked ridicule at what he calls the “stick in 
the mud conditions” to which the Habsburgs, Germany's 
earlier masters, condemned her. He rebuked Nature for 
dealing with Germany ina “ step-motherly ” manner by deny- 
ing her good frontiers upon the Baltic or North Seas. Yet, 
‘Germany, in spite of her forbidding coast line,” he declares, 
‘‘was once the leading sea power, and, please God, shall be 
so again,”* What Treitschke taught a generation ago to the 
few is the creed of sixty-five millions to-day. So in 1911 we 
find General Bernhardi writing : ‘for us Germans there are 
only two alternatives, Weltmacht or Niedergang.”® How 
pertinent what Macaulay wrote of Frederick the Great: 
“The King’s first object was to have a great, efficient, 
and well-trained army. He had a kingdom which in extent 
and population was hardly in the second rank of European 
Powers ; and yet he aspired to a place not inferior to that of 
the sovereigns of England, France and Austria. For that 
end it was necessary that Prussia should be all sting.” The 
words are equally applicable to-day, | World-Empire has 
replaced the old Silesian ambition. But German methods are 
constant. 


The dividing point between the founding of the German 
Empire in 1871 and its challenge wvdz e¢ orbz in 1914 is the 
fall of Bismarck in 1890. The dominating international facts 
are the Triple Alliance of 1879-82 and the Triple Exéente of 
1904-7. Everything leads up to them. Everything flows 
from them to the upheaval of 1914. There is little inter- 
national movement to confuse their significance. There are 
no big European wars. Indeed, the most pronounced inter- 
national effort is the premature building of a Palace of Peace! 
The wars of the period are fought in the Balkans, which 
replace Belgium as the international cockpit. Only two 
Powers draw the sword in Europe, Russia and Italy. Both 
challenge Turkey, and successfully. No war takes place 
between first-rate Powers, and outside Europe only Spain, 
Russia, and Britain fight campaigns of magnitude. On the 
other hand, there are combustible materials in plenty. 
France, conquered and robbed in 1871, cherishes, as Gambetta 
adjured her, a ‘policy of recollection.” However necessary 
strategically,—the rape of Alsace-Lorraine was a_ political 
blunder for which Germany has paid dearly. As Bismarck 
gave warning, “You can’t mutilate a great country with 
impunity.” The crime, in fact, has compromised, and 


*His famous lectures were delivered in Berlin between the years 1874-96. 
5A, L. Gowans, Selections from Treitschke’s Lectures on Politics (Londen, 1914), p. 50. 
®See Germany and the Next War, trans. A. H. Powles (London, 1914), chap. v. 
76 Essay on Frederick the Great.” 
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seriously, the success of Germany’s larger ambitions. For 
France’s implacable enmity obstructs her path to World-Power. 
‘‘In one way or another,” the super-candid Bernhardi writes, 
‘‘we must square our account with France if we wish fora 
free hand in our international policy.” In other words, before 
Germany can strike at Great Britain’s Weltherrschaft, 
‘‘France must be crushed so completely that never again can 
she cross our path.”* Hence, though her ultimate ambition is 
fastened upon the four seas and beyond them, Germany is 
dashing herself at this moment in vain and awful sacrifice 
upon the arms of Frenchmen whose fathers have passed-on 
the undying memory of a great wrong. 

Franco-German relations in the past half-century un- 
doubtedly offered the most persisting and serious danger to 
the peace of Europe. Other international disputes were less 
menacing. Italy, like Germany, completed her unity in the 
Franco-German War, but planned her future with less 
decision. In 1871 her heart was set on recovering /taha 
trvedenta, \stria (Trieste) and the Trentino, which Austria 
retained, and retains. The present war probably revives that 
ambition, but it has done little to determine Italy’s inter- 
national vd/e. Colonial and Mediterranean interests drew her 
into the orbit of Berlin and Vienna, but kept her there with 
increasing lukewarmness as their provocative policy 
developed. 

Austria-Hungary began the period with a deep grievance 
against the Hohenzollern. In 1866 Prussia had driven her 
from the Deutsche Bund, precisely sixty years after her 
abdication of the sovereignty of the Deutsche Reich. Prussia 
also had helped to expel her from Italy (Venetia). But 
the grievance was obliterated in a new ambition. She turned 
from Italy, irrevocably lost, to the trans-Danubian Slav lands, 
from the Adriatic to the Afgean. With wise prevision, 
Bismarck imposed no loss of territory upon her in 1866. 
Hence, the two German monarchies the more easily came 
together in an effort to push their mutual interests in the 
Balkans. 

With Russia the German Empire inherited friendly re- 
lations. Excepting the Tsaritsa Elizabeth’s enmity towards 
Frederick the Great and Prussia’s unwilling association with 
Napoleon in 1812, the two nations had been on good terms 
for generations. They were partners in the spoliation of 
Poland. Prussia refrained from adding to Russia’s anxieties 
during the Crimean War. Russia stood by unprotesting 
while Bismarck shattered Austria and France in 1866 and 


SOp. cit., p. 105. 
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1870. But, so soon as the German allies began to push their 
interests in the Balkans, Russo-German relations cooled. For 
Russia, whom Germany, with characteristic insolence, calls 
‘barbarous ” and “uncivilized,” champions the interests of a 
great and dismally wronged race whom Austria and Germany 
alike oppress. ‘This war,” writes one of its most dis- 
tinguished sons, Professor Vinogradoff, of the present conflict, 
“is our Sefretungskrieg.”® Bismarck faintly saw the menace 
and proposed to educate Russia by civilizing association with 
her neighbours. In his own words: “ Russia, the wild ele- 
phant, must be made to walk between two tame elephants, 
Germany and Austria.” But Russia planned otherwise. 
The interests of Sdaventum and Germanentum increasingly 
diverged, and after 1908 the one doubtful point was the 
moment at which collision between them would take place. 


Great Britain also welcomed the German Empire's founda- 
tion, and proclaimed her neutrality in the Franco-German 
War so soon as both belligerents undertook to respect the 
neutral soil of Belgium. In view of the spleeny abuse 
showered by Germany to-day on Great Britain for arming in 
defence of European State-law and liberty, it is curious to 
find Treitschke assailing her contemptuously for abstaining 
from assisting Germany's pious immorality against Napoleon 
III. ‘France had embarked on a career of plunder with the 
overconfidence of a bully,” writes Treitschke." How exactly 
the words fit Germany in August 1914. Great Britain failed 
to recognise Germany in 1870 as the champion of inter- 
national morality. But the memory of Napoleon the Great 
was too recent to encourage British sympathy for Napoleon 
the Little, as Thiers called Napoleon III. Clashing colonial 
interests in Africa and the Far East also held the two neigh- 
bours apart. Egypt in the 80's and the Fashoda incident on 
the Upper Nile in 1898 brought them almost to the brink of 
war. Not until the twentieth century do we witness their 
reconciliation. On Russia Britain looked with deep suspicion, 
holding her Asiatic policy deliberately aimed at India. Their 
reconciliation also was delayed for a generation, and took 
place under the same stimulus. Such is the international 
prologue. 


It is a cherished belief of the Germans that their Empire 
is the Cinderella of Europe, the envy of spiteful and less well- 
favoured step-sisters. According to the Kaiser the present 
war is forced on Germany by ‘‘a world of hatred, envy, and 
covetousness.” ‘The victory of Germany over France,” 


* Russia: The Psychology of a Nation (Oxford Pamphlets, 1914), p. 13. 
‘°Davis, op. cit., p. 108. 
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Treitschke taught his students, ‘‘ turned the old system upside 
down. The map of our part of the globe has been much more 
natural since. Thecentre is strengthened. The inspired idea, 
that the centre of gravity of Europe must lie in the middle, 
has become a reality. What really threatens the peace of 
Europe is the reaction of those States on the circumference 
who have been gradually forced into the background by the 
great reconstruction and cannot bear patiently the loss of 
their former greatness.”"" What an astonishingly poor reader 
of contemporary history a professed historian may be! 
‘None of the other Powers,” writes Prince von Biilow in his 
retirement, “desired the regeneration of Germany. Each of 
them, when it actually took place, would have prevented it if 
they could. The new Great Power was not made welcome, 
but was looked upon as a nuisance. Even a very reserved 
and pacific policy could effect little change in this first 
verdict.” We get an expansion of the same idea in Bern- 
hardi, whose pages are a sort of looking-glass book in which 
familiar facts appear perversely upside down : ‘‘ Newcomers 
and upstarts,” he writes, ‘‘ we forced our way into the company 
of States who had taken advantage of our late arrival to seize 
our share of the dominion of the world.”* German belief in 
a conspiracy, an Eznkrezsungspolitzk, to keep her out of her 
own is the chimera of nervous self-consciousness and juvenile 
self-contemplation. On the other hand her predatory instincts 
are patent to all but herself. The truth is, the German Empire 
inherited from its Prussian architect a constitutional inability to 
digest the Tenth Commandment, ‘“ Thou shalt not covet,” or 
as Mr. Fletcher expands it for Germany’s especial instruction : 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s land, thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's sea, nor his forts, nor his ports, nor his 
shops, nor his ships, nor anything that is his.” “Our old 
vice, Envy,” Prince von Biilow writes candidly.” Their first 
historian, Tacitus, impeached the Germans on the same 
score. It is the spring of Imperial Germany’s activities and 
of the present conflict. 


The European situation in 1871 smoothed the youthful 
Empire’s course. I follow it cursorily. The keystone of 
Bismarck’s policy was the isolation of France, particularly 
from Russia. In 1872 the Tsarand Francis Joseph of Austria- 
Hungary visited Berlin to welcome the newest Emperor. 
They formed a Dyrezkazserbiindnis and buried K6niggritz. 
“| have thrown over a bridge to Vienna,” Bismarck boasted, 


1166 Politsk,” ed., Gowans, p. 121. 12 Imperial Germany (London, 1914), p. 2. 
13 Germany and the Next War, p. 13. 
14 The Germans and What They Covet (Oxford Pamphlets, 1914), p. 2. 
15 Imperial Germany, p. 184. 
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‘without destroying the old one to Petersburg.” But the new 
bridge across the Danube very soon drew the traffic from the 
old one. Bismarck was tied to two unfriendly allies, and 
would have preferred to act as ‘honest broker” between 
them, taking a commission from both, But too indefinite a 
policy carried danger. For reciprocal help Germany was 
bound to attach herself in formal agreement to one or the 
other. Tradition pointed to Russia. Practical considerations 
indicated Austria-Hungary. The two Empires were German. 
They had stood together for centuries of common history. 
Their union provided a strong offensive and defensive position 
on two frontiers. For the Slav peoples, whom Austria’s policy 
menaced, Bismarck had no sympathy. He did not move a 
finger to help them in 1877, and in 1885 declared them not 
worth the carcase of a Pomeranian grenadier. Nor was 
Austria's friendship likely to prejudice German interests else- 
where. With the Western Powers she had no quarrel. 
Russia, on the other hand, might employ a close en¢tente with 
Germany to pursue a spirited Asiatic policy. If so, one or 
both of the Western Powers might descend upon her and 
expose Germany to France’s attack. 

Bismarck, to use his own metaphor, avoided “cutting the 
wire to Petersburg,” as long as he could. But he found it 
increasingly difficult to postpone a decision. In 1877, after 
raising the question of German neutrality in view of imminent 
war with Turkey, Russia embarked upon a Crusade in behalf 
of her outraged kinsmen in Bosnia and Herzegovina. When 
it ended, Turkey was nearer to complete expulsion trom 
Europe than she had been at any time until the present. 
Austria viewed Russia's triumph with dismay and joined 
Great Britain in insisting that the San Stefano agreement 
should be submitted to Europe for revision. The Treaty in 
fact was turned inside out by the Powers at Berlin, and Russia, 
much protesting, accepted revised terms which robbed her of 
the objects of her campaign. She reproached Germany for 
deserting her. There were mutterings of war, even overtures 
to France, and Bismarck hesitated no longer. In August, 
1879, he discussed an Austro-German agreement with Count 
Andrassy at Gastein. The Kaiser disliked a breach with 
Russia, and Bismarck carried his policy only after a threat to 
resign. On 7 October, 1879, the Dual Alliance “for peace 
and mutual defence ” was signed. 

The Dual Alliance achieved Bismarck’s fundamental pur- 
pose, the isolation of France. And it also constituted, in 
Bernhardi’s words, “the solid and probably unbreakable core’”’ 

'® Germany and the Next War, p. 86. 
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of the wider alliance which Italy entered in 1882. Italy joined 
the German camp without enthusiasm. She was driven to her 
new friends by jealousy of France, rather than drawn to them by 
common interests. Mentana was not a distant memory, and 
united Italy was not entirely agreeable to the Power which 
inflicted that wound. French Clericalism had not forgiven 
Italy for depriving the Holy See of the Temporal Power. 
Until 1874, in fact, France maintained a ship of war at Civita 
Vecchia for the Pope’s service. Hence the rout of the French 
Clericals and Monarchists in 1877 removed a_ considerable 
anxiety from Italy’s shoulders. But the treaty of Berlin 
created another. Encouraged by Bismarck, who was anxious 
to divert his neighbour from her “ policy of recollection,” and 
by Great Britain, who wished to secure friends for her own 
occupation of Cyprus, France assumed the protectorate of 
Tunis in 1881. Not only was the region geographically 
appropiate to Italy, but, prompted by Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, Italy had regarded it as ear-marked for herself. She 
convinced herself, therefore, that association with the Dual 
Alliance would secure her interests the consideration at pre- 
sent denied them. It must be remembered also that in 1882 
alliance with the Central European Powers involved no 
obligations likely to disturb Italy’s traditional relations with 
Great Britain.” Hence on 20 May, 1882, Italy enrolled 
herself in the Dual, now enlarged to a Triple, Alliance. 


Both Germany and Austria-Hungary were materially 
strengthened by Italy’s alliance. Austria was relieved of the 
fear of Irredentism obstructing her interests in the Balkans. 
Germany welcomed Italy as making her additionally safe ves- 
@-vis France in case of a Russian assault. The German 
General Staff for a generation has regarded the Austrian army 
with scarce concealed contempt, counting on Italy, and latterly 
Turkey, to stiffen its incompetence, and so permit Germany to 
concentrate her own forces against France. But, reviewing 
the record of the Triple Alliance during the generation it 
existed, it is difficult to point to Italy’s adequate gain from it. 
Austria’s Balkan policy has caused her great anxiety, and she 
has made efforts beyond her means to qualify for partnership 
in a particularly militant firm. Its resources, also, have been 
used consistently to promote German and Austrian policies, 
not her own. Indeed, the potential use of her fleet encouraged 
the truculence with which those policies have been pursued. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Italy should have followed 
a somewhat independent course, not always agreeable to her 
partners. She made up her differences with France in the 

'7See Keith Feiling, /alian Policy since 1870 (Oxford Pamphlets, 1914). 
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present century. At Algeciras, in 1906, in spite of Prince von 
Biilow’s declaration to the contrary,* she undoubtedly refused 
to act tamely with Austria-Hungary as Germany’s “ brilliant 
second.” With Great Britain her relations retained their 
traditional cordiality in spite of German Anglophobia. In 
1911 she compromised the relations Germany was assiduously 
cultivating with her congenial Young Turks by challenging 
Turkey for possession of Tripoli. In 1914 she took the 
opportunity to release herself from her allies altogether. 


The formation of the Triple Alliance is the large fact in 
Bismarck’s foreign policy. But he still refused to “cut the 
wire” to Russia. In 1884, and again in 1887, he bound the 
Tsar in a “ Reinsurance Compact” for mutual neutrality in 
case of either being attacked by a third. It was concluded 
apart from Austria-Hungary, and certainly was directed 
against her. On that note of duplicity the Chancellor's 
treaty-making career ended. Old Kaiser William and his son 
Frederick III. died within a few weeks of each other in 1888, 
and William II. succeeded his father. In 1890 he dropped 
the old pilot, and the “‘ New Course” began. 


Bismarck presents himself here merely as controlling new 
forces potentially disturbing to the European equilibrium. 
The German Empire was his handiwork, and he ruled it con- 
sistently with one end in view—to prevent any exterior com- 
bination which could put it in jeopardy. He succeeded 
completely ; partly because the international situation helped 
him ; chiefly because the Empire under him was not provo- 
cative. He neither exhibited a “ mailed fist,” nor postured in 
‘shining armour.” The army was not disproportionately 
powerful, and the navy wasin embryo. Bismarck, his successor 
tells us, ‘‘gave Germany access to the world of international 
politics.” “In the conclusions of Bismarck’s practical policy 
we seek in vain for a justification of the steps which our inter- 
national problems exact from us,” Prince von Biilow continues. 
He bequeathed “no universally applicable maxims” to guide 
Germany on her larger course. He certainly left a talent of 
unscrupulousness which his successors have not buried in a 
napkin. A political sense, supreme ability, and an almost 
unerring vision through a situation were his characteristics, if 
not his maxims. Germany owes her isolation to-day to her 
present ruler’s want of them. 

It has been said very aptly that Germany makes friends 
agatnst, not with. The characteristic is patent in Bismarck. 


It is even more obvious in William II. The Triple Alliance 


18See /mperial Germany, p. 57. 
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of 1882-90 was potentially unfriendly. The Triple Alliance 
of 1890-1914 was aggressively so. Bismarck formed a league 
in Germany’s defence. William II. compelled a league for 
Europe’s security. The ‘‘New Course” was set on 23rd 
September, 1890, six months after Bismarck’s fall. The 
occasion was the opening of the Port of Stettin, when the 
Kaiser told the world: ‘Our future lies on the water.” The 
Deutsche Kolontalgeselischaft had been founded already in 
1882. The Deutsche Flottenverein was launched in 1898. 
Both of them laboured to convince Germany that she was to 
become, as the Kaiser in an expansive moment once described 
himself, ‘‘ Admiral of the Atlantic.” The first German Navy 
Law passed in 1898. Within fifteen years Germany, already 
the first military Power, became also the second naval Power. 
When Bismarck retired in 1888 she spent 42,300,000 on her 
navy. It cost her £23,000,000 in 1913. The German Army 
in 1913 stood at nearly 1,000,000 peace effectives, with a 
trained reserve of 5,500,000. In the quinquennial period 
ending in 1904 German military expenditure increased to 
#25,000,000 annually. By 1909 it advanced to 440,000,000. 
In 1913 it stood at £60,000,000. As Colonel Repington, the 
sagacious military correspondent of the 7zmes pointed out in 
that year: ‘‘The determination to wage offensive war with 
the utmost energy and ruthlessness” constituted ‘the central 
idea of the German strategist.” But the army may be put out 
of account. Its increase is legitimate in view of Germany’s 
position between two hostile frontiers. The transformation of 
a non-maritime into a naval Power stands in another category. 

For what purpose has the Kaiser’s navy been built? It is 
represented by German writers as the natural expression of a 
people who feel the sea in their bones and long to float the 
flag on a congenial element. If it be so, Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz, who has guided successive Naval Bills through much 
opposition, must often have thought of Lewis Carroll’s 
lines :— 

Perhaps you were right to dissemble your love, 
But wy did you kick me downstairs ! 


It cannot be maintained that a great navy was needed to 
match an expanding Empire ; for Germany’s colonial Empire 
has increased hardly at all since Bismarck scrambled for 
Africa in 1884. Also the disinclination of the German to 
place himself under his own flag abroad is notorious. In 1911 
out of every eleven Germans who emigrated nine sailed to the 
United States of America. Before the present war the entire 
German Empire outside Europe contained only 18,000 of its 
own nationals. Nor can it be maintained that a big navy was 
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needed to force avenues for a population too large for its home 
territory. In the early days of the Empire, Germany lost 
about 100,000 of her population annually by emigration. But 
from the moment that the Kaiser proclaimed the Empire’s future 
to be on the water, his people have shown a most perverse 
disinclination to cross it. So many as 126,000 German 
emigrants are recorded in 1872. They fell to 28,000 in 1905, 
and to 22,000 in 1911. So far from the truth is the notion 
that Germany needs an outlet for an over-large population, 
that in fact she imports agricultural labour in number almost 
equal to the annual increment of her population.” Nor can it 
be maintained that a big navy, legitimate for the protection of 
expanding commerce, was needed to open hostile markets. 
Even Great Britain was the dumping ground of Germany's 
protected over-plus. The alleged economic grounds for 
Germany’s Wedtpoétzk cannot bear examination. 


The plain truth is that the German navy was built as an 
instrument of policy. Prince von Bilow half tells usso. The 
German nation, he writes, had been perturbed by the Kaiser’s 
rupture with Bismarck. The oppression could be lifted only 
if the Kaiser ‘‘set before his people a new goal towards which 
to strive, and could indicate to them ‘a place in the sun’ to 
which they had a right and which they must try to attain.” 
Therefore, the building of a fleet was undertaken, “the fore- 
most and greatest task of German policy after Bismarck’s 
retirement." The revelation of German ambition which 
the present war has afforded places it beyond argument that 
the fleet was built for more than the mildly assertive purpose 
which the ex-Chancellor avows. The desire to strike out a 
new line of activity, protection of commerce, national dignity 
—all of these considerations weighed. But they were not the 
fundamental inspiration of the policy proclaimed in 18go. 
The present war has impressed upon the civilized world con- 
victions which seemed fantastic before it. It seemed incredible 
that a nation priding itself on its culture could surrender 
itself to the barbarities of Prussia’s ‘pedantic Militarism,” to 
use M. Cambon’s apt phrase. It seemed incredible that 
Bernhardi’s cold-blooded pen could record the visions of a 
sane man. Yet his book has been worked out in blood and 
iron under our horrified eyes. It seemed incredible even for 
the nation of Bismarck and Frederick the Great to flout the 
public honour of Europe. Yet to-day Belgium is in ashes. 
The war reveals all these nightmares as sober facts. There- 
fore, when Professor Wilhelm Ostwald tells us that he looks 
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for ‘‘the organization of Europe under German leadership ;” 
when his colleague Professor Hickel glibly advocates the 
annexation of Belgium, the Congo State, a greater part of the 
British Empire, the North-East of France, Poland, and 
Russia’s Baltic provinces!” when General Bernhardi warns his 
countrymen that Germany must either rule the world or 
perish! can any sane man outside Germany and her satellite 
Turkey doubt that the Kaiser inaugurated in 1890 a calculated 
policy of aggression, and that the big fleet was built for no 
other purpose than to advance it? 

Without a shadow of doubt, that is the spring of German 
ambition for the past twenty-five years. The significant facts 
of the period follow from it. They are, the drawing together 
of France and Russia, of Great Britain and France, and the 
ponderous efforts of Germany to divide them. First comes 
the Franco-Russian entente. The following steps lead to it. 
In 1890, to the fallen Bismarck’s great indignation, the Kaiser 
cut the wire to Petrograd, and turned his back on the 
‘Reinsurance Compact” of 1887. The German banks 
refused Russian loans, and began to gamble for the goodwill 
of Turkey. Economic and political interests therefore drew 
Russia to France. The Schnaebele incident had enabled her 
to pay off a little of her 1878 score at Berlin and to help 
France at the same time. France was grateful, and Berlin’s 
rejected loans were financed in Paris in 1889. In 1891 a 
French fleet visited Cronstadt, and France thrilled at the news 
that the Autocrat of the Russias had called for the Marsez/latse 
and listened to it bareheaded. A carefully weighed Imperial 
telegram to the President spoke of the “ profound sympathies” 
uniting the two countries. Two years later, in 1893, Russia 
returned the naval visit, and an Imperial telegram spoke of 
the “bonds” uniting the two countries. A military con- 
vention between them was signed in 1894, and in 1896 the 
Tsar himself visited Paris. In 1897 the President went to 
Russia, and the two nations thenceforward, in the language of 
diplomatic courtesy, were ‘friendly and allied.” France at 
length was freed from the isolation in which Bismarck had 
interned her. 

Concurrently with the Franco- Russian agreement, Germany 
entered seriously upon the course charted for her at Stettin. In 
1897 a crazy flotilla, speeded by the Kaiser in an absurdly 
bombastic speech, in which the world heard for the first time 
of Germany’s “ mailed fist,” sailed to China to take possession 
of Kiao-Chao, now German no longer. In 1808 the first 
German Navy Law passed the Rezchstag. On the heels of it 

22See the Times of December 11, 1914. 
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came the Boer War of 1899. The German press prophesied 
Great Britain’s fall and deplored the unhappy fact that the 
Fatherland was without naval resources to hasten it and gather 
the fragments. The /¥ottenverezn drove home the lesson with 
vigour. The Kaiser declared, ‘‘ The trident must be in our 
fist,” and in 1900 obtained a second Navy Law and a largely 
augmented fleet. Its purpose was avowed—to embarrass 
‘‘even the greatest naval Power” (Great Britain). 

The Navy Laws of 1898 and 1900, Germany’s Far 
Eastern Adventure, and her opposition to the pacific move- 
ment inaugurated by the Tsar at the Hague Conference in 1899 
—accumulating evidences of the aggressive spirit animating 
Germany—compelled Great Britain to correct her “splendid 
isolation.” But her relations with Russia and France still 
remained uneasy. The Pendjdeh incident of 1885 added to her 
suspicion of the former. France also was particulary sensi- 
tive since her withdrawal from Egypt in 1882. British 
expansion in the Sudan disturbed her, and the expulsion of the 
intrepid Captain Marchand from Fashoda on the Upper Nile 
in 1898 almost goaded her to war. The Boer War gave her 
opportunity to display her enmity towards her neighbour, and 
the Dreyfus case stirred public opinion in England in the 
same unfriendy way. 

So the nineteenth century closed with the Triple Alliance 
holding the European field in strength, and Great Britain, 
whom its juvenile navy feared most, isolated. It is the 
distinctive achievement of Edward’s VII's reign that he 
reconciled Great Britain and the Dual Exéente. At the root 
of the vapprochement was the conviction that Germany 
meant mischief, and that the European equilibrium, which Ger- 
many alone showed an inclination to disturb, could be main- 
tained only by balancing the growing armaments of the 
Triple Alliance. In 1904 France and Great Britain shook 
hands, and three years later the Anglo-Russian entente com- 
pleted the alignment of Europe. 

But before the second of these arrangements was concluded, 
Germany in her delicate manner reminded Europe of her 
existence. 

The history of Europe, from the moment when the Kaiser 
swooped down upon Tangier in 1905 to the day niné years 
later, when he and his ally sent out ultimatums by every post, 
has been written with concise prescience by Shakespeare in 
the familiar brawling scene in Romeo and /ulet™ between 
Sampson and Gregory, retainers of Capulet, and Abraham 
and Balthasar, servants of Montague. They are armed with 

25 Act 1, scene I. 
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‘swords and bucklers,” and | take leave to identify Sampson 

and Gregory with the Triple Alliance, Abraham and Balthasar 

as the rival league. Says German Sampson to French 

Abraham :— 

“My naked weapon is out ; 

I will frown as I pass by, and let them take it as they list. 

I will bite my thumb at them ; which is a disgrace to them if they bear it.” 

“Do you bite your thumb at us, sir?” says Great Britain, intervening ; 

“Ts the law of our side if I say ay?” whispers Germany. 

“‘ No,” answers Francis Joseph. 

‘No, sir,” says Germany, “I do not bite my thumb at you, sir; but—I do 
bite my thumb, sir.” 

This pretty scene is enacted twice, in 1905 and 1911, and in 

slightly different circumstances, a third time in 1908. On the 

first and last occasions Germany bites her thumb at France. 

In 1908 she frowns at Russia. Great Britain, having a 

superior fleet behind her, is not indulged with Prussian 

courtesies. 

The three familiar incidents interest us merely as illustra- 
tions of German method and German purpose. They reveal 
Imperial diplomacy working with Fafner-like clumsiness, 
megaphonically noisy. As to German purpose. The 1905 
incident was Germany’s effort to fathom or disturb the Anglo- 
French entente of 1904. With the Moroccan agreement of 
that year, the ground of Germany’s intervention, she had no 
valid concern, other than that which any pickpocket may 
create for himself by pushing between bargaining neighbours. 
Germany in fact has given her case away. When the Anglo- 
French extente was announced, her Ambassador in Paris 
described it as “natural and perfectly justified.” In the 
Reichstag the Chancellor explicitly declared German interests 
‘‘in no way imperilled by it.” Butin February, 1904, Russia 
went to war with Japan, with subsequent loss of material and 
moral power. Germany at once took advantage of the 
situation. A new attitude towards the Moroccan agreement 
was adopted. The Emperor, flitting through Germany, 
muttered darkly of war, and when Russia’s fortunes were at 
their lowest, landed at Tangier (March, 1905), and loudly 
proclaimed that Germany’s interests must be regarded. 
Russia was not in a position to help France, against whom 
the demonstration was made. Nor was public opinion in 
Great Britain inclined to war at that early stage of the entente. 
Consequently the Powers assembled at Algeciras in 1906, as 
Germany required, but confirmed France’s position in Morocco, 
which was not in Germany’s programme. 

Prince von Biilow’s ‘Imperial Germany” contains rather 
laboured argument to prove the Algeciras Conference a 
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victory for his diplomacy.“ But he leaves us in little doubt 
that the Imperial Foreign Office was aware that its first essay 
in Machipolittk had failed. In 1908 it made another effort, 
and more successfully. Two events suggested action: the 
visit of King Edward to Reval in 1908, which consecrated 
the recent Anglo-Russian entente; and the Young Turk 
revolution in the summer of that year. The former might 
have suggested to Germany reconsideration of a policy of 
provocation which had leagued Eastern and Western Europe 
in unfriendliness, if not hostility, against her. But Germany 
does not see things in the light that guides nations of maturer 
diplomatic experience. Prince von Biilow tells us gravely 
that the situation called for action ‘for the sake of German 
credit” and, monotonously, ‘for the maintenance of our 
position in the world.”” Again the occasion was shrewdly 
chosen; for Russia was crippled still by her Manchurian 
adventure. As in 1914 Austria-Hungary was put up ézver des 
marrons. In October, 1908, three months after the Young 
Turk revolution, the Dual Monarchy tore up the Treaty of 
Berlin and annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina. The matter did 
not excite British opinion, and without British backing France 
was not disposed to intervene actively. Hence, yielding to a 
German ultimatum—the “shining armour” metaphor occurs 
at this point—Russia perforce abandoned her Slav kindred. 


Prince von Biilow reveals the pride of the Wilhelmstrasse 
at the first large success of the “mailed fist” policy. It 
checkmated ‘the policy of isolation” directed against Ger- 
many. It proved that “the Triple Alliance is a force against 
which no country would let itself be thrust forward for the 
sake of remote interests,” or ‘wage war with except as a last 
resort in a vital question.” In other words, it confirmed the 
military ascendancy of the Empire in Europe. And since 
‘our international policy depends on our Continental” 
position, the Bosnian crisis ‘induced a tide of sober reflection 
on the other side of the Channel.” That is the German 
view (I need not refute its accuracy) of the overtures to check 
competition in armaments which Great Britain made after 
Bulow’s resignation in July 1909. 


What Macaulay said of Frederick the Great is applicable 
clearly to the policy of William II. It has been “all sting.” 
But 1908 was its last victory. Disorders in Morocco, which 
drew France into the interior, tempted Germany to another 
essay in shining armour. In 1911 the German gun-boat 
“Panther” anchored off Agadir on the Moroccan coast. The 

*4 Imperial Germany, p. 81. 25QOp. cit., p. 51. 2°Op. cit., pp. 50-3. 
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British Government, as the White Paper of 1914 reveals, 
interpreted its arrival as an attempt to “crush” France. 
Germany was given to understand that an act of aggression 
against her would mean war with Great Britain. The shining 
armour and mailed yauntlets were recalled to the Imperial 
wardrobe. Kaiser and people paused to take stock of the 
situation. 

The immediate causes of the present war are outside the 
radius of this paper. But there is a close connexion between 
it and the blow to German pride at Agadir. General Bern- 
hardi, indeed, added an “ Epilogue” to his Deutschland und 
der nichste Krieg to make the relation quite clear. For 
Agadir wrung the withers of the German Staff with the dis- 
covery that the Fatherland, in brusque English, shirked a 
plain issue itself had provoked. ‘ The international situation,” 
Bernhardi writes within a few weeks of Agadir and the clear 
language of the British Ministry, “shows that there can be 
only a short respite before we have to decide either to draw 
the sword for our position in the world,” the unvarying 
formula, ‘‘or renounce that position for ever. . . . Our oppon- 
ents must not be allowed to decide the hour of attack. We must 
use the respite energetically to prepare for war. ... We 
must enlarge our army, accelerate our naval armaments, and 
pile up an adequate financial store. These are the require- 
ments which the situation demands.”” They have been 
fulfilled to the letter. The Navy Law of 1912 added a third 
squadron of battleships to the active fleet. The Army Bill of 
1913 was the supreme effort of the General Staff. Confidence 
in the strength of those armaments, and above all, an aggres- 
sive spirit rooted in her Prussian past, and encouraged by an 
absurd over-valuation of German KXzu/tur and its alleged 
‘historic mission”—these are the causes of Germany's 
defiance of the civilized world. 

Voltaire’s well-known remark, that, while France ruled the 
land and Britain the sea, Germany ruled the air, is true no 
longer, and has ceased to be true in our own generation. 
The Germany of Goethe, Schiller, Hegel, Beethoven did not 
survive the events which made Prussia the moving force in 
the new Empire. The spectacled and guileless Professor who 
typified Germany thirty years ago is replaced by “a military 
figure of imposing build, helmeted, cuirassed and spurred, 
with upturned moustaches, a commanding eye, and a power- 
ful arm encased in mail.”* Not less for Germany than her 
neighbours it is essential to exorcise the new spirit in her by 
a sound and conclusive drubbing. 

27Pp. 287-8. 28 The Round Table, No. 16, p. 618. 
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_ great age of medieval overland travel does not end 
with the Polos. Among the forgotten chapters of past 
intercourse between remote civilizations there are few 
more interesting than the religious and commercial enterprises 
of the Catholic nations in Further, Southern and Middle 
Asia during the last years of the thirteenth, and the first half 
of the fourteenth, century. Under the Mongol emperors, as 
we have seen, there is little hindrance from bigotry, ecclesi- 
astical or mercantile ; and the extent of the Tartar dominion, 
unchallenged by any serious rival to the north of the Hima- 
layas, the Hindu Kush, and the Arabian deserts, ensured, in 
a way hitherto unknown, the peaceful exchange of goods or of 
ideas from end to end of Asia. In many directions the 
knowledge won by the Polos is amplified; an abundance of 
fresh material is collected, especially by missionaries and 
traders, and thus what is in some respects a clearer and fuller 
conception of the East than that possessed by Messer Marco 
himself is gradually formed. The Roman Church struggles 
not only for the spiritual conquest of the “ Russian” and 
‘Persian ” territories of the Mongols (comparatively near at 
hand), but even for that of Central Asia, of China (now the 
seat of the supreme Tartar suzerain), and of Great /ndia or 
India Proper (lying beyond Tartar dominion altogether). 
European merchants, mainly Italians, steadily explore and 
brilliantly exploit the trade-routes from the Mediterranean, 
the Black Sea, or the Azov, to the Persian Gulf, the Deccan, 
and the China Sea. ZLatzm traders and preachers make 
common cause in the ports of the Far East and South, and in 
the markets of Central Asia. 

Already in the earlier and darker Middle Ages, Nestorian 
missionaries had carried the Gospel from the Levant to 
Cathay and the Indies; in the seventh and eighth centuries 
they maintained a flourishing church in the Celestial Empire ; 
at the same time they revived, and apparently transformed, 
the ancient Christian communities of the Deccan; almost to 
the close of the Crusading period, their creed was practically 
the sole representative of the Nazarene Faith in Asia, outside 
the shrunken limits of the Byzantine Empire and the Crusad- 
ing Principalities. 
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But in the thirteenth century, the Church of Rome begins 
to be heard of in the very depths of 7artary, and the great 
friar-travellers of the first generation, John de Plano Carpini, 
William de Rubruquis, and the rest, appear in the Mongol courts 
on the Volga and the Orkhon. Yet their work is primarily 
that of diplomatists, of envoys from the Pope, the King of 
France, or other Christian leaders ; the preacher, theologian, 
or missionary is not prominent in their achievements ; Rubru- 
quis alone, of this famous group appears to spend any large 
share of time and energy in doctrinal discussions and pro- 
selytizing efforts. Nor can the Polos be considered active 
propagandists of the Latin Creed: Kublai’s desire for official 
Christian instructors remained unfulfilled, down to the time 
of Messer Marco’s departure; he and his relatives were 
merchants, adventurers, and men of the world, before all else— 
good Catholics, without doubt, but not doctors or disputants. 

But while the Polos were still in China, Pope Nicolas III 
despatched to Zartary in April, 1278, a strictly religious 
mission, with letters to Abagha the //khan and to Kublai 
Khan himself,’ and with much premature outpouring of congra- 
tulation on the supposed but wholly mythical baptism of the 
Mongol emperor and moderator. Of this mission, however, 
we know nothing definite beyond the fact of its organisation 
and the text of its credentials. From the total silence of all 
our authorities, we can hardly be wrong in supposing that it 
neither progressed very far nor very successfully. 


The next thirteen years seem to have passed away without 
any fresh effort for the conversion of Cathay; at last in 
1291, only a few months before the Polos quitted the 
Middle Kingdom, the true founder of the Latin Church in 
China set out upon his way. Friar John de Monte Corvino, a 
Franciscan like Carpiniand Rubruquis, and a man of untiring 
energy, courage, and patience, fitted to win respect even when 
he could not induce belief, began his life-work about 1275 as 
a preacher among the Saracens and heathen of the Orient; 
he stayed in the Levant until 1289: and in that year he 
returned to Europe, expressing hopes of the conversion of 
Western Asia, and especially of Arghun, the //khan or 
Mongol lord of Persia. Pope Nicolas IV _ listened with 
sympathy, and the zealous Minorite was sent back with 
renewed appeals (more fruitful than those of 1278) to the 
great men of the Tartar world. Papal epistles were also 
despatched, through Monte Corvino, to the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, who is probably the Negus of Abyssinia. 


‘Addressed ‘‘ Carissimo Filio Quolibey Magno Chamo, Imperatori et Moderatori Omnium 
Tartarorum” (April 1, 1278 ; an ominous date?). 
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This mission, which reached Cathay in 1292 or 1293, 
apparently by the South Asiatic sea-route from Ormuz, making 
a long halt upon the way in the Country of St. Thomas, the 
region of our Madras, achieved conspicuous success in the Far 
East; it was repeatedly reinforced from home; it led to 
the formation of a regular Roman Hierarchy, with at least two 
bishoprics, in the Mzddle Kingdom; it even boated the 
conversion of one of the Grand Khans. To its activity is due 
not only the first planting of Western Christianity in India 
and China, but the earliest noteworthy Za¢zx or Frankish 
account of South Indian climate, people, manners, and 
customs, and some valuable evidence upon the overland and 
oversea routes which connected the Levant and the Far East, 
and upon the association of Western traders and Western 
missionaries in the European penetration of Asia. 

Monte Corvino seems to have made his way into Persia 
by much the same route—through Sivas, Erzerum, and Kars 
—as merchants then took between the Gulf of Scanderoon 
and Tabriz. But at Tabriz he was joined by a “ great 
merchant and faithful Christian,” Peter of Lucolongo, and 
with this companion he turned aside from the continental main 
track, and made his way down south into India, with the view 
of there taking ship for Cathay (1291). Some time, however, 
was yet to elapse before the Friar committed himself to the 
frail barks of the Indian seas—“ flimsy and uncouth, without 
nails or iron of any sort, sewn together with twine like clothes, 
without caulking, having but one mast, one sail of matting, 
and some ropes of husk.” 

In the sacred region of St. Thomas’ shrine, near Madras, 
he remained eighteen months, and here died his comrade, 
Nicolas of Pistoia, ‘‘on his way to the Court of the Lord of all 
India.” He was buried in the Church of St. Thomas, while 
Corvino transmitted to Europe (December 22nd, 1292) a 
quaint sketch of the Deccan and its people from his own 
observation 

Here in Upper India, Maabar, or Madras, in the territory 
of St. Thomas—was no winter; here, too, the Pole star was 
so low on the horizon that it could scarce be seen. India was 
a land of great cities and wretched houses ; of few hills; of 
scanty rivers ; of many springs; of few beasts ; of no horses 
(save for princely stables); of few flies; of no fleas. The 
poor, living in huts of sand and mud thatched with leaves, 
guarded jealously their rain-water in tanks. At all seasons 
one might witness sowing and reaping; at all times there 
were fruit-bearing trees. Aromatic spices good and cheap— 
those products so highly prized in the West—were here in 
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abundance ; trees producing sugar, honey, and a liquor like 
wine ; pepper-plants slender and knotty; ginger, like cane- 
roots ; dye-wood with leaves like fern ; ‘‘ Indian nuts,” as big 
as melons and as green as gourds, with leaves and branches 
like dates. Cinnamon, resembling laurel in trunk, bark, and 
foliage, was exported from an island close to Maaéar, on the 
Coromandel coast : in this we seem to have the earliest notice 
of the cinnamon trade of Ceylon; for Ibn Batuta, whom 
Tennent quotes as his first witness to this commerce, is fully 
a generation later. 

Among the Indians (pursues Corvino) a people without 
moral law, letters, or books, oxen were sacred, and idolatry 
rampant ; their writing was on palm leaves; their dead were 
not buried, but burnt, with music and singing. On the sea- 
coast they favoured Saracens, and allowed them vast influence ! 
(at this very time a Muslim was governor of the Coromandel ; 
ports), while Christians were annoyed and persecuted ; in the ) 
Upland all were heathen. Yet the average Indian peasant 
attracted Brother John; though of few words, he was civil 
and friendly ; at times he even reminded the Italian traveller 
of his own countrymen. His colour was not black, but olive ; 
his body was well formed ; although he never shaved, he yet 
practised scrupulous cleanliness; he fed on milk and rice, } 
using no bread or wine ; the pig-like grossness of his appetite 
was balanced by his admirable temperance. Bandits and 
craftsmen alike were few; taxes were many. In contrast to 
those wiseacres who had spoken or written of India as they 
might of a small homogeneous province of Italy, Corvino warns 
his friends that the former was of vast extent; that it contained 
diverse realms and tongues ; that what was true of one part 
did not always hold good of another. For the monstrous 
races and Terrestrial Paradise, so often associated with India, 
the careful Franciscan, after exhaustive inquiry, had been 
unable to find any evidence; but he had learnt that in the Indian 
Ocean, towards the south, there were more than 12,000 
islands (Maldives and Laccadives), some inhabited and some 
desert, and ‘“‘ between these islands and Ormuz” one sailed to 
Malabar. Corvino closes his Indian epistle with a short 
estimate of distances from Ormuz to the Madras coast, and 
with a reference to the despotic power and long duration of ? 
the Monsoons, which blew steadily from the west between 
April and October, and from the east between October and 
March, so that a man could only make the voyage once a 
year. 

This letter, probably written in the district of Ramisseram, i 
near Madras, gives us one of the earliest pictures of India 
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drawn by a Latin Christian ; it was brought to Europe by 
the very person in whose arms died Nicolas of Pistoia ; its 
reception seems to have awakened Rome to the possibilities 
of Hindu conversion. Meantime, while Friar John was 
writing, the Polos were off the Coromandel coast—on their 
return to Europe—and here Messer Marco Milione may have 
met the man who was to represent Christendom in the Middle 
Kingdom during the next thirty years, as the Venetian 
merchants had done for the past thirty. 

We next meet with Corvino in China itself—at the 
Imperial city. His second letter (of January 8th, 1305) is 
dated from Peking or Caméalec, and tells how for eleven 
years, trom 1293, he had laboured in Cathay; how he had 
struggled against prejudice and calumny; how brilliant 
successes had followed dismal failures ; and how, in 1304, he 
had at last been joined by a colleague, Friar Arnold of 
Cologne. 

Probably he landed at Zayton, or Amoy ; probably he made 
his way immediately to Peking. In any case, he failed to 
convert the Emperor, either Kublai himself, or Timur Oljaitu, 
son and successor of Kublai, a great favourer of the Buddhist 
lamas—nzmzs enveteratus tn tdolatria, as Corvino puts it. But 
he was not long without a triumph. In his first year at Cambadec 
he won the Nestorian Prince George, “of the family of the 
great King Prester John of India.” George died in 1299, but 
before his death he found time to build a fine church for his 
new allegiance, “called the Roman Church,” at a place twenty 
days’ journey from Peking—perhaps at Tathung in Shansi, 
just east of the great Ho-ang-ho elbow, where Friar Odoric 
seems also to fix “the capital of Prester John.”” Nor was 
this all. Prince George’s heir was named after the mission- 
ary; a translation of all the Roman service-books was 
ordered and begun; many Nestorians embraced Corvino’s 
faith. A fair prospect indeed it seemed as the thirteenth cen- 
tury drew to its end. But with the death of King George the 
sky was again overcast; apostasy succeeded conversion; there 
was no more translation of the Latin ritual ; and Corvino was 
left alone to endure the slanders of the Nestorians—a com- 
munity “ professing the Christian name, but deviating from 
the Christian faith,” and now so powerful in Cathay that they 
would tolerate no Christian rivals. 

One consolation remained to him. In the year of his 
death King George had built a church in Caméadec with a 
trained choir, a campanile, and three bells; in his loneliness 


2The ‘‘Prester John” and ‘‘ Prince George” here referred to are probably of the royal house of 


the Kerait Tartars, of the Baikal Region converted to Nestorian Christianity since the 
XIth Century. 
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the patient Friar, with the length of the world between him- 
self and home, proudly remembered that his was a pioneer 
work—‘“‘to these regions never came any of the Apostles or 
their disciples;” as to the early Nestorian evangelists 
Corvino is silent. Perhaps he could not forgive those 
Nestorians of the present who denounced him as a lying spy, 
magnus explorator et dementator hominum. But at last the 
heavens brightened ; a leading enemy confessed ; in 1303 the 
Friar was at last permitted to live at Court; in 1304 Brother 
Arnold joined him; with a little more aid the Emperor him- 
self, Jmperator Cham, might be gained. The writer was now 
old and grey, more with toil than with years, for he was but 
fifty-eight ; yet he was now building a second church in 
Peking ; New Testament and Psalms he had just done into 
the “language most used among the Tartars.” For one 
thing he still yearned—news of Europe, of the Church, of his 
Order. Twelve years had passed in silence; and now a 
farrago of incredible blasphemies about the Court of Rome, 
the Order of St. Francis, and other matters of the Western 
world had been spread abroad by a Lombard surgeon newly 
come to Cathay—ante duos annos, otherwise in 1302 or 1303. 
Brother John, therefore, on every account, was anxious for 
fresh help ; but, warned by his own troublous sea voyage, he 
lays down the best route for subsequent travellers—de via 
notifico quod per terram . . . . tmperatoris aguilonarium 
Tartarorum est via brevior et securior. For the moment this i 
way—by the Crimea, the Volga, and the steppes—was closed 
by local wars; but in a normal time of peace it was far | 
preferable to the South Asian routes. The latter route took 
two years and involved two lengthy voyages, one from 
Ormuz to St. Thomas, equal to the distance from Acre to 
Provence, and another from St. Thomas to China, full as 
much as from Acre to England ; but by the former, the over- 
land, path, travelling along with the Imperial messengers, a 
man might get through to Peking in six months. 
Corvino’s third letter is also from Peking, and was written ) 
on Quinquagesima Sunday, February 13th, 1306. Its tone | 
| 


am, daa 


is hopeful ; its record is one of steady progress. In 1305 a 

new church and adjoining mission-buildings had been com- 

menced in Cambalec; Master Peter of Lucolongo, that 

prosperous trader and true Christian who had accompanied 
Father John from the Caspian to China, had bought an } 
excellent site close to the Imperial palace; and now a red 
cross shone conspicuously upon the roof of the Latin fane. 
So vast was the city that more than two miles separated the 4 
new Roman settlement from that older compound where was 
the first home of Papal Christianity in Peking. 
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To the great city answered a great empire. In all the 
world no realm could be compared with that of the Khan for 
size, for population, or for wealth ; yet the lord of this match- 
less empire honoured Corvino above all other prelates at his 
court; and like Kublai, his great ancester, he desired earnestly 
to see envoys from the see of Rome and the nations of 
Western Christendom. With such a soil to work upon, the 
writer joyfully anticipated the harvest that might reward the 
Friars who had lately arrived in Persia and the Crimea, adding 
new strength to an enterprise which had already won the 
sympathy of the Son of Heaven. 


In a postscript Corvino tells of yet another triumph. 
Some time previously, either during his stay in India, or since 
his arrival in the Flowery Land, an embassy from Z¢hzopza 
had waited on him with entreaties to come over and help 
them, to visit their country himself, or to send good preachers 
there. Since the days of St. Matthew and his disciples, they 
declared, they had never seen a Christian teacher. It is with 
Nubian Christianity that tradition especially associates St. 
Matthew ; the local Church, though long doomed, was not 
everywhere extinct ; and the earlier Fourteenth century saw 
more than one effort of the Roman Church to win this most 
difficult and dangerous country. 


Monte Corvino addressed these letters, one of the most 
impressive records of early Christian travel, to the Brethren 
of the Franciscan and Dominican missions in Persia and the 
Steppe lands of Southern Russia. His appeal was not 
unheeded ; and the authorities of the Church, fired with his 
own enthusiasm, took up the mission he had begun with 
something of the spirit he desired. 


A new world, ripe for conquest, seemed now to open 
before the Church of Rome; and Pope Clement V., like 
Gregory the Great, was not the man to let slip an oppor- 
tunity. Friar John was created Archbishop of Camébalec 
(with exceptional powers) in the spring of 1307, and seven 
Bishops (of whom three only persevered) were despatched to 
consecrate the new Primate and help him to the winning of 
Cathay. In 1308 these three suffragans—Gerard, Peregrine, 
and Andrew—reached China, and carried out the consecration 
of Corvino. Each of them appears successively of the 
Mission as Bishop of Zayton in Fokien, where a powerful 
Latin mission was gradually established, and where some 
Genoese traders appear to have settled in the early years of 
the fourteenth century. A daring Franciscan tradition sug- 
gests that the Emperor Khaishan Kuluk (1307-1311), third 
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the great Kublai, was converted by Monte Corvino; and it 
may have been the news of this success that led Clement V. 
in 1312 to send three more suffragans to the aid of Arch- 
bishop John; in any case, we find one of these later Bishops, 
Peter of Florence, becoming head of a monastery in this 
same harbour-town of Zayton. 

The ramaining fragments of our knowledge of Corvino 
are soon told. In 1322 he appoints Andrew of Perugia, one 
of his first group of suffragans, to the see of Zayton; in 1326 
Andrew, writing home, refers to the Archbishop, without 
naming him; and in about 1350 the Franciscan chronicler, 
John of Winterthur, makes a confused allusion to what is 
evidently Corvino’s first Pekingese letter, supposed by the 
annalist to be the work of a nameless Franciscan of ‘‘ Lower 
Germany,” possibly the very Arnold of Cologne who joined 
the mission in 1304. Lastly, in 1320, we hear of the death 
of that aged missionary who first carried Roman Christianity 
as an active faith to India and China; who perhaps converted 
the ‘‘ Emperor of Emperors” ; who was not only the first but 
also the last effective European Bishop in the Peking of the 
Middle Ages. 

The best days and brightest hopes of the Chinese Mission 
close with the death of its founder; but Roman Christianity 
seems to maintain its foothold in Cathay for another forty 
years: and among the points especially noticed by the last 
Papal embassy (in 1342-6) is the flourishing condition of 
Franciscan establishments in the Far East.’ 

When the Chinese national reaction at last broke out 
(little more than twenty years after this), and when Western 
Christianity and European trade were alike extinguished 
beyond the Great Wall, it is said that the Friars, flying across 
Asia from Peking to Sarai and the Volga, carried with them 
the relics of the Grand Khan converted by Corvino (c. 1370). 


In Persian, Mesopotamian, Armenian, and Caucasian 
lands the religious explorations of the Western Church begin 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. The Dominicans 
penetrate to Tiflis about 1240; in 1255 Rubruquis finds 
several Friar Preachers in Armenian towns, and tells us of 
their travels to Tabriz as well as to Tiflis.’ But it is only 
with the Tartar conquest of Baghdad, and with the overthrow 
of the Caliphate in 1258, that Roman Catholic influence 
assumes me importance in Persia. From this time to the 


®At Amoy harbour the Franciscans now even appear (1342-6) to maintain a trading factory, 
presumably worked by the same Genoese merchants to whom a former Roman bishop 
of this place (Andrew of Perugia) alludes in 1326. 


of the Yuen or Mongol Dynasty in China, and grandson of 
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early years of the Fourteenth century, Latin missions and 
Latin trade play an important part in the empire of the 
Itkhans ; several of Hulagu’s successors appear ‘ almost 
persuaded” to embrace some form of Nazarene faith ; not till 
about 1304 do they definitely end their religious hesitation by 
embracing Islam. Even then, for more than half a century, 
Rome struggles bravely against the current: though her 
cause may be declining, she continues to maintain the airs of 
a conqueror—founding bishoprics, creating provinces, vaunting 
the submission of heretical patriarchs. In 1318 we hear of 
the inauguration of a complete Persian hierarchy, with a 
metropolitan at the //khans’ capital of Sultaniyah (a little 
South of the Caspian), whose jurisdiction included not merely 
Persia, but also Central Asia, India, and ‘‘ Ethiopia.” 

Yet after the death of Abu Said, the last true //khan, in 
1336, Roman proselytism seems to have completely lost touch 
of the governing classes among the Mongols of South-West 
Asia ; in the age of Timur (1380-1405) the Islamizing of the 
latter is fairly complete. The Middle, like the Further East, 
though less completely, shut its doors on Christian enterprise 
before the age of Henry the Navigator. 

In the palmy days of Roman Catholic influence within 
the //khanate, in the latest Thirteenth century and earliest 
Fourteenth century, we find so close an intercourse between 
the Persian Khans and Christian Governments, and so 
powerful an influence of European trade in these regions, 
that from more than one source a grandiose scheme of trade- 
diversion is proposed for the benefit of European merchants 
and of the Iranian state and people. This was to create a 
central port for Indian trade upon the Persian Gulf, to draw 
thither the whole volume of Indian traffic with Western lands, 
and to station a Christian fleet upon the Indian Ocean, based 
upon the support of the Persian Khans and the harbours 
controlled by them, and aiming at the destruction of the Red 
Sea commerce, and the cutting of the communications between 
the Muslim world (centreing in Egypt) and the treasure- 
houses of the Indies. 

None of the //khans appear more nearly in the guise of a 
Christian proselyte than Aahtis (1284-91), and among his 
reiterated attempts to form alliances with the states and 
sovereigns of Christendom we must especially notice his 
embassy of 1287-8, of almost unique interest as an Oriental 
mission to the West, which not merely came and went, but noted 
and described. How curious that description is, with what 
strange Asiatic eyes they looked upon the Christian world, 
both Latin and Byzantine, can be seen by any one who will 
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look into the Revue de /’ Orient Latin * here we can only say 
that in this as in his other communications with Frankish 
Courts, the Ilkhan’s suggestion is that of combined offensive 
and defensive action against the Sultan of Egypt. Like 
Marino Sanuto,’ Arghun recognises in the Mamelukes the 
central champions of Islam, the only serious adversaries alike 
of Christendom and the Western Mongols. 


The first trace of a Roman Catholic Mission in znd’, as. 
we have seen above, is the visit of Monte Corvino to the 
Madras region (or 7homas Country) in 1291-2, an incident of 
deep significance in the history of mankind, not only as 
evidencing a fresh opening of intercourse between India and 
Europe, but also as bearing upon the Persian and Chinese 
enterprises of the Roman Church, and as representing the 
first joint effort of the Franciscan and Dominican Orders, 


under Papal direction, upon the remoter Heathendom of 


Southern and Eastern Asia. But the chief incident in this 
chapter of European enterprise is the foundation of a Roman 
cause in the Bombay region and in Malabar, and the estab- 
lishment of a Roman bishopric near Cape Comorin, a 
generation later (1321-30). In the Letters and Marvels of 
Bishop Jordanus, the first and apparently the only occupant 
of this see in the Middle Ages, in the Recodlectzons of John: 
de Marignolli, in the Travel Record of Friar Odoric ; and in 
the official Annals of the Franciscan Order and of the 
Roman Church, we learn a little about this remarkable under- 


taking. Its history cannot be traced beyond the middle of 


the fourteenth century (1347-9), but its leader's references 
to Latin intercourse with Nubia and Abyssinia, and plans for 
a European fleet upon the Indian Ocean—like his repetition 


of Indian prophecies of a coming European domination, and’ 


his personal conviction of the ease with which such domina- 
tion could be established—are among the curious things of 
Medizval Literature. 


We have seen something of the vigour with which the- 


Latin missions and Western commerce of this time fought to 
win and maintain a position in China, in India, and in Persia. 
During the Mongol period (c. 1245-1370) the fates of 


Christianity and of Islam were also decided in other 
parts of Asia, or of Asia-in-Europe, and Latin missionaries. 


and traders fought no less keenly, no less vainly, than in 
Cathay and Persia, for the victory of their creed and 
‘1893, pp. $66-610 ; 1894. pp... 73-142, 235-300. 


5j,e., Marino Sanuto the Elder, of Torcello, near Venice, the author of the famous Secreta: 


Fidelium Crucis (written 1306-21). 
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commerce in Turkestan, in the Volga Basin, and in the 
‘Crimea. But of these latter enterprises we have a slenderer 
record, and what we know of them is frequently incidental to 
the larger story of Catholic proselytism in the Celestial 
empire, or in Iran, 

Even before the great Tartar invasion of Eastern Europe, 
in 1237-43, Dominican missionaries had penetrated into the 
countries lying East of the Middle Volga; and in 1245-7 and 
1253-5 the expeditions of Carpini and Rubruquis, to some 
extent at least, had the character of proselytizing ventures. It 
was apparently in the early part of the fourteenth century, and 
especially under Uzbeg Khan (1312-40), that Rome exerted 
herself most strenuously for the winning of the North-Western 
Mongols, and that the mission-stations at Astrakhan on the 
Lower, and at Kazan on the Upper, Volga; at Torki and 
other places on the West shore of the Caspian; at Khiva near 
the Lower Oxus; at Samarcand ; and at Kulja in the Balkh- 
ash basin, by the Russo-Chinese frontier of to-day, came 
into being. Even more, perhaps, than in China or India, 
these Latin outposts, from the Caspian to the Kama. from 
the Caucasus to the Altai, represent the exploring spirit of 
the European at this time in its most daring form For 
where could the enmity of Nature and Men be defied more 
recklessly ? Where in all the known world could distance, 
barbarism, sterility, and fanaticism present a more formidable 
combination of obstacles ? 

Even as late as 1370 we find traces of Roman Catholic 
effort in Northern Tartary—beyond the Euxine coast-fringe 
which was held by Western traders for Catholic civilization 
till the destruction of the Byzantine Empire by the Ottomans. 
But about 1362 the Latin missions in Northern Central Asia 
may be supposed to have ended in a final storm of persecution ; 
and before Timur’s death in 1405, European missionary and 
commercial activity had really withered away in other 
Western Mongol lands Save only, as said before, in certain 
Euxine coast-lands where European trade-history may be 
brought down another seventy years, to the moment when 
the Ottoman Mahomet II. puts an end to the last of the 
Italian commercial colonies in the Euxine and the Azov (1475). 

From this time Western Christians were prohibited from 
passing in or out of the Bosphorus; no Christian flag was 
seen upon the Pontus until the eighteenth century ; its ports 
decayed, lying beyond the sphere of trade ; and the shores so 
minutely known to, and so constantly visited by. Catholic 
merchants of the Later Middle Ages became almost as dim 
and mysterious as in the time of Jason, the Argonauts, and 
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the Golden Fleece. ‘“ But the seamen of Genoa still reported 
vague tales of the wealth once gained by navigating its 
stormy waters, and the Ligurian merchants cherished tra- 
ditions of the splendour of Trebizond, and the riches of Kaffa 
and Tana.”® 


THE CONQUEST OF CANADA* 
By T. Bruce Dirks, B.A. 


‘““WiJuo the deuce was thinking of Quebec?” wrote Horace 
Walpole nine months after Wolfe’s victory, ‘America 
was like a book one has read and done with . . . but 

here we are on a sudden reading our book backward.” And 

the surprise which called forth this exclamation in June 1760 

will find an echo even to-day, for it has been customary with 

all but the latest text-book writers—Mr. Innes for honourable 
example— to leave their readers to suppose that with the fall of 

Quebec, famous by reason of the daring of Wolfe and the death 

of Montcalm, the conquest of Canada was complete. Now 

Wolfe won his last fight on September 13, 1759—Pitt's 

‘‘wonderful year ”—but the final submission of New France 

did not take place until the 8th of the following September, 

when Montreal, and with it the whole French power on the 

St. Lawrence, was surrendered to General Amherst, and it is 

the story of this last stage of the war in Canada that Professor 

Wrong tells ably and clearly in the volume that lies before us. 

In the great hundred years struggle against French 
ascendency, Wolfe and the conquest of New France stand 
about midway. At this time Britain possessed no supreme 
military genius such as Marlborough who began the contest 
or as Wellington who ended it, but in Pitt she held a master 
mind of extraordinary ability, that knew how to organize 
victory and how to curb the aggressive ambition handed 
down by Louis XIV., and “ France had no master mind to 
rival Pitt.” 

His was the controlling spirit that guided the triumphant 
progress of the British arms. The weapon in his hand was 
the mastery of the sea. Picture him, in those days before 
steam traction and electric communication were dreamed of, 
sitting before his map at home and tracing out in detail the 
plan of campaign which was to be carried out by his generals 
operating two or three thousand miles away amid the forces 
and obstacles of primitive nature and primitive races. Hawke's 


®c.f., Finlay, History of Greece, v., 106-7 (Oxford, 1877). It is Russia that finally recovers 
these regions to the knowledge of Europe and Christendom. 
* The Fall of Canada. By George M. Wrong. (Clarendon Press, 8/6 net). 
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victory in Quiberon Bay had made Pitt completely master of 
the seas, and he was able without hindrance to send two 
powerful squadrons to the aid of Murray, who was in com- 
mand at Quebec and, since his defeat at Sainte Foy, in sore 
need of relief. For months Pitt was working to assure 
victory, while the utmost help that Lévis, the successor of 
Montcalm, could wring from Berryer, the French Minister of 
Marine, was a single frigate which escorted a convoy of 
transports. Both Lévis and Murray felt that the fate of 
Quebec, if not of the whole country, hung on the nationality 
of the first ship to ascend the St. Lawrence that spring. And 
they were right. The squadrons arrived first and threw their 
determining weight into the scale. It was yet another example 
of the supreme value of sea power. 

The land campaign was carried out with consummate 
ability and not without an element of good fortune. In the 
year before, the plan had been a convergence of three 
columns. Amherst was to advance from the south by Lake 
Champlain and take Ticonderoga and Crown Point.  Pri- 
deaux and Johnson were to take Fort Niagara and, working 
from the west, secure Montreal and join in the attack on 
Quebec. Wolfe was to come from the east, and he alone 
reached the city. In the campaign of 1760 a similar triple 
assault was made, this time on Montreal. Amherst succeeded 
in descending the rapids of the St. Lawrence, Haviland came 
by way of Lake Champlain, and Murray pursued the retreat- 
ing French from Quebec. The three columns arrived at 
Montreal within forty-eight hours of each other, a truly 
marvellous performance when the difficulties of a primitive 
country are considered. The capitulation followed without 
further bloodshed. 

But before this consummation was reached, both French 
and British had experienced the horrors of a state of war 
intensified by the rigours of an arctic winter. The details of the 
life that the two armies led in winter quarters are very fully 
and graphically given by Professor Wrong. Famine and 
scurvy did their grim work among the defenders of Quebec, 
and when Murray led out his men to face the French attack, 
‘the array was sorry enough, soldiers who had long been 
crippled in the hospital now threw aside their crutches and 
begged for a place in the ranks. One-third of Murray’s army 
was composed of men really unfit for duty. ‘Any man,’ says 
Johnson, ‘who was the least acquainted with the duty we 
were going on would have shuddered at thesight . . . . sucha 
poor pitiful handful of half-starved scorbutic skeletons : but,’ 
he adds, ‘they went out..... determined to a Man to 
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Conquer or Die.’ Some of those who were not allowed to 
fall in dragged themselves after the advancing regiments and 
took their places when the army halted and the line of battle 
was formed.” 

On the other hand the French suffered bitterly from the 
corrupt administration which pursued French affairs to the 
furthest limits of the anczen régime. Professor Wrong draws 
a most vivid picture of the pillage and peculation carried on 
by the zutendant, Francois Bigot, and Cadet, the contractor 
to the army. It is indeed instructive and is a useful sidelight 
on the history of the French Revolution. Vaudreuil, the 
governor, was free from participation in these evils, but does 
not seem to have had the moral strength with which to combat 
them. The wonder is that the French army remained in 
being at all, and it is comforting to learn that Bigot at any rate 
met with some of the punishment which he deserved. 

Society in Montreal was a reflection of society at Ver- 
sailles, but it was a reflection of its worst side. ‘ Reckless 
extravagance, corruption in business methods, and immoral 
licence” were characteristic of the upper class. The whole 
system of the colony's finances was in a parlous condition, and, 
while Bigot and Cadet amassed fortunes, the crash was 
inevitable. But the patient virtues of the farmer settlers and 
the zeal and piety of the Church are redeeming features in 
the picture, and while the corruptors were taken back to 
Europe, there to be put on their trial, the salt of the earth 
remained to season the great dominion which has since risen 
out of the remnant of New France. 

The portraits of Lévis and Murray, and those of their 
chief officers are well drawn. Levis, “‘ practical, sensible, and 
alert, with an admirable capacity to think for himself when 
thrown on his own resources,” is seen all through that dreadful 
winter scheming to surprise Murray and save Canada,—and 
almost succeeding! Murray, of the Elibank stock, keen to 
emulate the fame of Wolfe, is deemed to have lacked pru- 
dence in his dispositions before Quebec. None the less it 
must be said that, had he succeeded, his indiscretion would 
surely have been forgiven. 

Truly, this last year of New France is of great importance 
to all who would know the history of Canada, and nowhere 
can it be found more fully or better told than in Professor 
Wrong’s book. Yet, after all, the glory lies with Wolfe, not 
merely because the circumstances of his death were glorious, 
but because it is very doubtful if the French power in Canada 
could ever have recovered from the fatal blow which he 
delivered. 

















THE FRIARS IN THE REIGN OF 
EDWARD I. 


By Dorotuea Price, M.A. 


i vaison détre of the friars in the thirteenth century 
is not far to seek when we put to the test the work 
carried on by other religious institutions at that time. 
The masses of the people in town and country were neglected 
by their bishops, wearied by their prosy parish priests, 
scandalized by the excesses of the monasteries, and therefore 
indifferent to religion in every form in which it was presented. 
Only a spiritual awakening could infuse fresh vigour into the 
Church, aud the greater the novelty of the method by which 
this awakening was effected the more widespread it would 
become. 

The Gospel of the friars was for the masses. The towns 
were anti-clerical and full of deadly heresies. The secular 
clergy had no sympathy with the shrewd townsmen, and 
monks cared not for the souls of others. The Church had 
failed to win both the mercantile prosperous class and the 
numberless outcast incompetents, ne’er-do-wells, loafers, and 
paupers who were the seeming slaves of a ruthless fatality— 
the scourge of the city streets. 

St. Francis was the son of a merchant and knew how to 
deal with traders and artisans; in addition he had boundless 
sympathy for the poor and sinning. His followers studied 
social needs and by becoming associated as neighbours and 
equals with the poorest of the poor and with men of the lowest 
grade of society, they gained their confidence and instilled 
hope into the despairing conditions of their life. When they 
entered a city they sought for a temporary home among the 
hovels in the dingy unhealthy purlieus, ¢.g., St. Ebbe’s, 
Oxford, and Stinking Lane, London. Their last thought 
was for their own bodily comfort; their first for the scope 
they would thus have for work among those whose lot was 
wretched. In Shrewsbury they went so far as to pull down 
a store house placed at their disposal and replace it for one 
of mud, lest their dwelling should be esteemed superior to 
those in its immediate neighbourhood. They became social 
missionaries. Nothing was degrading to them but vice. They 
shared in the joys and sorrows of the uncared for, visiting the 
sick and lepers in their loathsome surroundings, shrinking not 
from contact with the unclean and diseased, even kissing the 
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wound tainted with infection. They lost no opportunity for 
rescue work. Their preaching was uncouth, dramatic, un- 
conventional—‘‘ rhymes and japes ”—but it arrested attention, 
was easily understood, aud roused to action. 

The first mendicants to come to England were Dominicans 
in 1215. They never gained such a hold on this country as 
the Franciscans, whose advent was in 1218. Soon afterwards 
the Carmelites followed, and about the middle of the thirteenth 
century came the Austin friars. These were the four great 
orders of mendicants into which all the others were consolidated 
by Pope Gregory X in 1274. They were soon to be found 
in the slums of all large towns—‘“ the Salvation Army of the 
thirteenth century.” The Dominicans were more rigid in 
their doctrines and less tolerant with human frailty than the 
Franciscans. ‘St. Dominic had always intended his order 
to be before all things preachers of the Christian faith and 
righteousness. St. Francis had willed his followers to be 
beggars and to live among those who begged.” The Rule 
of St. Francis enjoins: ‘‘The Rule and Life is... . to 
observe and keep the Holy Gospel in living in obedience, 
without property, and in chastity All the brethren 
must be clothed with simple and vile clothing, and they may 
piece them and amend them with pieces of sackcloth, or with 
other pieces, with the blessing of God They may not 
receive any manner of coin or money.” 

They were homeless, penniless, and dependent upon pre- 
carious gifts of food for which they had to humiliate themselves 
to beg. Their very helplessness and needs assured their 
welcome reception wherever they went. People rejoiced to 
have found worthy recipients of their bounties and regarded 
the care of the Mendicants as a sacred obligation. They were 
the most popular religious ministers the world has ever known. 

Brewer (Preface to Monumenta Franciscana) calls the 
friars “‘laymen bound by vows.” They were laymen inasmuch 
as they were free from all church rule and were answerable 
only to the Pope. Like the regular clergy, they took vows of 
celibacy and obedience, but so far from their sphere of action 
being confined to a monastery or any other building, they 
regarded the world as their field of labour and had no settled 
abode. The General of their Order lived at Rome, but a 
Provincial was vice-regent in each country. The friars lived 
together in communities of twelve : 

‘And bring me twelve friars, will ye why ? 
For thirteen is a convent as I wis.’” 
This was the unit of the system. These were grouped 
‘Hutton. *Chaucer, Sompnour’s Tale. 
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into Dominican Visitations and Franciscan Custodies, which 
were in both cases merely collections of convents. Each 
Custody had its Chapter to arrange matters of business and 
discipline. At the end of the thirteenth century the Francis- 
cans had seventy-five convents (arranged in eight or nine 
Custodies) in England, while the number of Dominican 
convents at that time was only fifty-eight. 

Their first work was as Revivalists. The friars not only 
did the obvious tasks that lay before them, but they sought for 
what was often overlooked. They did not mind where they 
preached so long as they got a hearing. Sometimes it was 
in the Parish Church, market place, or on the village green. 
Wherever there were throngs of people the friars went, boldly 
and attractively presenting the Gospel in a new light. Their 
self-sacrifice silenced the sceptic, their winsomeness and merry 
disposition recovered the back-slider, their earnestness roused 
the indifferent. They were most popular confessors. It was 
easier to confess misdeeds to a stranger who would pass on to 
another place before the week was out, than to the Parish 
Priest whom one might encounter in the village for the rest 
of one’s days. The friars administered the Sacraments and 
obtained formal license from the Archbishop in 1300 for some 
of their number to preach and hear confessions in the place 
of Parish Priests. Sometimes they were granted a special 
indulgence to collect alms from churches in aid of their 
hospitals for the sick (c.f Prynne's Record \I1., 275). Their 
efforts were speedily crowned with success. “ The true 
and deep revival of personal religion all over Europe in the 
thirteenth century is in the main the work of the friars.” 
Sir James Stephen says: “ Till the days of Martin Luther 
the Church had never seen so great and effectual a reform as 
theirs. Nothing in the histories of Wesley or of Whitefield 
can be compared with the enthusiasm which everywhere 
welcomed them, or with the immediate visible result of their 
labours.” 

Very early in their history the friars developed beyond 
their Rule and adopted new kinds of work. St. Francis 
cared not for learning. He discouraged the brethren from 
study. ‘‘A day will come,” he told them, “when men will throw 
their books out of the window as useless.” But the friars soon 
came into contact with university life, a circumstance which 
completely changed their character. In 1221 the Dominicans, 
and in 1224 the Franciscans first settled in Oxford. They 
lived in the slums amongst the unconscious atheists of St. 


Ebbe’s, who were excellent material for revivalistic and social 
“Wakeman’s Church History, p. 179. 
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work. The friars were soon attacked by the Formalist 
philosophers for whom Oxford was famous ; and, in order to 
hold their own against these conscious atheists of the Univer- 
sity, they applied themselves to theological and philosophical 
studies. Their success in this hitherto prohibited branch 
of their work was immediate and startling. They found no 
satisfaction in the Formalist theories then accepted, and so 
experimented in Philosophy for themselves. The results at 
which they finally arrived were embodied in the doctrines of 
the Realists. They breathed such life into the dry bones of 
Formal Philosophy as to raise from the skeleton a living 
creature. Their fame as popular lecturers and profound 
teachers increased ; and in proportion Oxford became one of 
the foremost centres of learning in Europe, surpassed by Paris 
alone. From the Franciscan school at Oxford men were 
appointed as professors to the great continental universities 
of Paris, Cologne and Lyons. The most famous Oxford 
Franciscan teachers were Alexander of Hales (d. 1245), 
Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274), Raymund Lull (d. 1315), Roger 
Bacon (d. 1291), and Adam Marsh. 

Adam Marsh was the epitome of all the friars (c.f Brewer's 
Preface to Mon. Franc.). As Frederick Barbarossa was the 
embodiment of his age, so Marsh was the quintessence of the 
friars. His letters to Grossetéte illustrate his many-sided 
activity; for he was private secretary to the Archbishop, 
advocate, professor, poor man’s friend, tract writer, scholar 
and sick-nurse rolled in one. Roger Bacon may be compared 
with Frederick I1 stupor mundi, for like him he represented 
nothing and nobody but himself. His unique and alarming 
experiments effected but little. Superstitious like Frederick 
II, Bacon believed in the philosopher's stone and astrological 
portents. Like him, too, he was ahead of his contemporaries, 
as his discovery of the principle of refraction testifies. 

The connection between the friars and learning was now 
recognized as so important that three years’ theological study 
was required before a friar was allowed to preach. Friars 
became tutors to monasteries. In 1275 a Franciscan lecturer 
was introduced at Christ Church, Canterbury, whom the 
monks regarded with suspicion, the chronicler observing : 
‘and what will be the result of that teaching will in the future 
be laid bare, since novelties create discords."* Knowledge 
was no longer exclusively for monks. The friars were leaders 
of the world of thought and received due recognition for their 
services in the advancement of learning. ‘‘The King (in 


1281) to advance learning and for the good of the Church, 
‘Continuation of Chronicle of Gervase of Canterbury, Rolls Series. 
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priesthood and commonwealth, gave his royal assent for 
translating Fréers of the Hospital of St. John, Cambridge, 
into a college of scholars, after the pattern and rules of Merton 
College, Oxford.” 


The friars made a further deviation from their Rule by 
holding property. This they defended with all subtlety, 
alleging that the property was not possessed by them but by 
the Pope; but that they had a right to the use of it. Hence 
we find them buying land for building sites, e.g. 1276 the 
Black Friars bought Castle Baynard “ justa Ludgate,” and 
after three years they erected a house for themselves there.® 


So keen were the friars to acquire popularity, that they 
undersold the office of Parish Priest by their officiousness in 
hearing confessions, administering mass and preaching in the 
Parish Church whenever it was possible. St. Francis used to 
say to his followers: ‘“‘If ye be sons of peace, ye shall win 
both clergy and people, and this is more acceptable to God 
than to win the people only and to scandalize the clergy. 
Cover their backslidings, and supply their many defects, 
and when ye have done this, be ye the more humble.” 
Bonaventura, when General of the Franciscans, wrote to one 
of the Provincials expressing disapproval of the friars who 
made spiteful references in their sermons to the work of Parish 
Priests, and who contended with them for the right of sepulture 
and drawing up of testaments. In spite of this we know that 
there were anything but pleasant relations between the 
wandering friars and the resident priests of a village : 


“They comen in 
The curators to helpen, 
But that harmed hem hard 
And helped them ful littel.”” 


Another side to the activity of the Mendicants was added 
when they became politicians. Their study and experience 
of social evils rendered them efficient political economists. 
They usually took the side of the people against royal and 
other external control. Many a contest of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries owes its origin to the friars. Yet they 
became the King’s most trusted advisers and were used by 
him on important embassies. In 1293 two Dominicans were 
entrusted to deliver Edward's renunciation of homage to 
Philip the Fair ;‘ in 1279 two Dominicans were sent to 
negotiate with Wallace just before the Battle of Stirling.’ 


The Popes were quick to realise that the friars were worth 


’Prynnes Records, III., 271. S Annales Londoniensis, 1276. Rolls Series. 
7Piers Ploughman. 5ifeminburgh. 9 Jbid. 
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while gaining as servants. Their influence was incalculable. 
In their wanderings they picked up much gossip and scandal 
which they used to win the popular ear regardless of the 
injury that might result. Macaulay” wrote: ‘“ The Church of 
Rome thoroughly understands what no other church has ever 
understood, how to deal with enthusiasts. It would be absurd 
to run down a horse like a wolf; it would be still more absurd 
to let him run wild, breaking fences and trampling down 
passengers ; the rational course is to subjugate his will without 
impairing his vigour, to teach him to obey the rein and then 
to urge him on at full speed ; when once he knows his master 
he is valuable in proportion to his strength and spirit. Just 
such has been the spirit of Rome with regard to enthusiasts ; 
she knows that when religious feelings have obtained the 
complete empire of the mind, they impart a strange energy ; 
that they raise men above the dominion of pain and pleasure, 
that obloquy becomes glory, that death itself is contemplated 
only as the beginning of a higher and happier life ; she knows 
that a person in this state is no object for contempt. She 
accordingly enlists him in her services and sends him forth 
with her benediction and applause.” 


This was exactly the method adopted by Rome with regard 
to the Friars, when once she realised their possibilities. 
Matthew Paris exclaimed: ‘“‘ Why, O Bare-feet, do you run to 
the Papal courts?’ The answer to his query lies in the fact 
that though the friars devoted themselves to the Papacy and 
referred to the Curia in all matters of importance, they re- 
ceived in return privileges of freedom from all other control. 
When Peckham condemned the heresy of Friar Richard 
de Knapwelle”, he was powerless to dismiss him because the 
Dominican Prior pointed out that the Friars were outside the 
control of an Archbishop. Thus the Friars became Papal 
emissaries. If the Pope wished to circulate a rumour, or 
establish a new decree, he had but to whisper it to the General 
at Rome, who passed it on to the Provincials in each country ; 
and so it was transmitted through the various stages till 
individual Friars published it broadcast from land’s-end to 
land’s-end. As Papal agents to collect money for Rome, 
their methods were unscrupulous, sometimes presuming on 
the credulous and ignorant by a promise of pardon for sins on 
payment of a dole, at other times extorting money from the 
timid by terrifying threats of the consequences of resistance 
to Papal demands.’* They were good Romanists, ‘ regard- 
ing all other ecclesiastical power as a mere scintilla, or 


Critical and Historical Essays. Matt. Paris 354. 12Wykes sub anno 1286. 
1%¢.7. Political Songs, 1., 257. 
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emanation from the plenitude of authority vested in the Vicar 
of Christ."" The height of their ambition was to see a 
Mendicant in St. Peter’s Chair. This was attained when 
Nicholas IV. became Pope. 

The Friars’ arrogance in their dealings with monks at 
this time was unbearable and made them extremely unpopular 
with those ‘“‘who envyde their grandeur, honour, wealth, 
secular employments and favour with kings and princes,”” 
It was a golden time for the Friars when both Pope and 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Peckham) were Minorites. Peck- 
ham showed them his favour on several occasions, ¢.g., in 
1287 he granted them leave to hear confessions and grant 
absolution without the previous consent of the Parish Priest. 
In 1287 Peckham took up the cause of the Friars suppressed 
by the Cistercians at Scarborough", sending letters to the 
Abbot of St. Albans, the Deans of Pickering and Ryedale, 
the Mayor and Burgesses of Scarborough, and sending 
Proctors to Rome to lay the case before the Pope. 

After Peckham’s death the fates were not so kind to the 
Friars. Boniface VIII disliked Mendicants and risked their 
displeasure by enforcing absolute poverty upon them and 
robbing them of their possessions.” In 1300 a Papal decree 
went forth that Friars should not preach in churches without 
consent from the rectors. 


The second and concluding article will appear in our next issue. 
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THE WORLD WAR 


CuRRENT COMMENT ON THE CONFLICT OF THE NATIONS 


Ww the facts of the World War have passed through the 
sieve of history, and the philosopher-historian has an 
opportunity of diagnosing the psychology of the nations 
involved, he will be confronted by many difficulties. He will 
find the British “a peculiar people,” who spent a considerable 
sum of money on furnishing a country house for German 
officers, and refused boots to unpaid Special Constables unless 
they pleaded poverty ; who raised a colossal Army when the 
youth of the country seemed to have reached so decadent a 
phase that the only serious duties were summed-up by the 
word “sport”; who talked a lot about ‘business as usual ” 
when the recruiting posters assured them that such a proposi- 
tion was impossible ; who positively refused to give up horse- 
racing on the humanitarian grounds that the breed of horses 
might possibly deteriorate, and who talked of strikes in the 
day of dire peril. He will likewise discern that Democracy 
had to place itself in the hands of the most despotic Oligarchy 
of modern times, the nearest historical parallel to which was 
the Committee of Public Safety in the days of the French 
Revolution. 

This quarter’s batch of magazines is the least interesting 
since the beginning of the conflict, but I should like to men- 
tion two volumes which have recently made their appearance. 
I refer to Zhe War: Its Origins and Warnings, by Frank 
J. Adkins, M.A. (George Allen and Unwin, 3s. 6d.), and 
Why the Natwons are at War, by Charles Morris and Law- 
rence H. Dawson (Harrap, 5s. net). The first book contains 
excellent essays, written in a bright and thoroughly entertain- 
ing style, on the growth, character, and culture of Germany ; 
France regarded as the pioneer of civilization ; the Slavs and 
their problems, and England and Sea Power. Mr Adkins’ 
main idea is to stimulate thought on these subjects, and in this 
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he has succeeded. ‘‘ Thought based upon historical fact,” he 
says, and not without justification, “is the best cure for our 
national vice of muddling through,” and he frequently empha- 
sizes the necessity of cultivating knowledge and using it as a 
basis for our judgments. Unfortunately it would seem that 
the majority of people prefer to place implicit faith in their pet 
newspapers, apparently forgetting that owing to the rapidity 
with which they are produced, both mentally and mechanically, 
there is little time for considered judgments, and when his- 
torical parallels are introduced they are not always quite so 
apposite as those cited in the more leisurely representatives of 
the Press. Although we may not agree with all that Mr. 
Adkins has written in his book, he has long since proved in 
the pages of History and elsewhere that he has a right to 
speak. The Historical Association owes a debt of gratitude 
to him for past services, and history teachers who wish to 
conform to Circular 869 of the Board of Education will find 
his essays of considerable value. Incidentally, perhaps I may 
be allowed to express the hope that he will not cease to ride 
his pet hobby horse, namely, the foundation of a chair of 
Foreign Politics at Sheffield University, until it has taken 
him past the winning-post. 

The necessity for studying history is also emphasized by 
the authors of Why the Nations are at War, by an apt cita- 
tion from Dr. Johnson, that godsend to Boswell and later 
quoters : “If we act only for ourselves, to neglect the study 
of history is not prudent ; if entrusted with the care of others, 
it is not just.” The arrangement of the book is peculiar. 
Starting with the causes of the present conflict—which is 
called the Great European War, as though the battles fought 
some thousands of miles from Europe were of little or no 
account—it harks back to the Age of Feudalism, briefly 
details the more important events of the eighteenth century, 
deals at greater length with Napoleon, and gradually works 
up to the War of the Balkan Allies in 1913, rounding off with 
a fierce tirade from the pen of Mr. Eden Phillpotts. This 
method of progress seems to partake somewhat of the nature 
of the present campaign in the West—advance, retreat, 
advance—but the story is well told, and the thirty odd 
illustrations add considerably to the interest of the book, 
notwithstanding the fact that a photograph of British Marines 
at Antwerp in 1914 faces a resumé of Wellesley’s campaign in 
Portugal in 1808. A difficulty such as this, however, is 
bound to confront the publisher who attempts to place on 
the market a volume of this character intended primarily for 
popular consumption. From the point of view of production 
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the book is extraordinary value at the price. It should meet 
with a ready sale amongst those people who do not wish to 
go too deeply into the history of the nations with which it 
deals. The student has a right to “stronger meat,” and I 
imagine that Messrs. Morris and Dawson were not thinking 
of him when they were writing Why the Nation are at War. 

Let us now proceed with the contributions of the monthly 
magazines : 


Belgian Municipal Life. 


Writing in Chambers’s Journal for February on “ Belgium 
as I saw it,’ 
The VISCOUNT SANTA THYRSO 


likens the invasion of that country by Germany to “a ruffian 
ruthlessly trampling on an anthill for no other reason than 
that it happened to be in his path.” After dealing with the 
1830 doctrinairism of the nation, the various political parties, 
the colonial policy of Leopold, and incidentally with the 
present “‘little cheerful queen,” he adds: 


“ QyE feature of Belgian political existence is the intensity of 

its municipal life. Every commune is to a great extent 
autonomous. What is generally called Brussels, and is really 
called Agglomeration Bruxelloise (Brussels Agglomeration), 
is a congregation of independent communes, each of them 
with its corporation and its burgomaster. Each commune 
has its own police force, the jurisdiction of which ends where 
the boundaries of the next commune begin. This circum- 
stance occasionally has its inconveniences. A crime is perpe- 
trated, say in Brussels proper. The criminal is pursued by 
a policeman. He crosses a street, and he finds himself no 
longer in Brussels but in Schaerbeck. The policeman cannot 
cross the street. To arrest the man in Schaerbeck a requisi- 
tion is necessary from the authorities of one commune to 
those of the other, which involves several formalities. In the 
meantime the thief crosses another street and finds himself in 
Etterbeck. It takes a lifetime to exhaust all the communes 
of Belgium. When the thief is tired of the game he crosses 
over to France or Holland, and there he is immediately 
collared. ... The Belgian burgher is to-day as proud of his 
citizenship as he was in feudal times. It is the custom in the 
middle class for the husband to add his wife’s maiden name to 
his own. When I asked the reason, a respectable merchant 
explained, ‘You can only do that if your wife belongs to a 
good bourgeoise family.’ This just pride in their class will 
ever stiffen their backs to any foreign domination.” 
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Egypt's New Hope. 
Mr. ARTHUR E, P. B. WEIGALL, 
Inspector-General of Antiquities, Government of Egypt, 
writes on ‘“ The New Egypt” in the February Blackwood's 
Magazine. He states: 


“THE Egyptians received the announcement of the Pro- 

tectorate without emotion. They showed no frothy 
enthusiasm which might otherwise have given way to a 
revulsion of feeling in our disfavour; but their relief and 
general approval was manifest. The deposition of the 
Khedive was, on the whole, popular. One cannot help a 
feeling of sorrow in recalling to mind the short, rotund, 
double-chinned figure, who for so many years waddled 
through the halls of Abdin Palace, with amiable expression 
and shifty eye; for in many ways he was a kindly and 
pleasant personage, having something of the inherent charm 
of his great house. Had he played the game in his dealings 
with England, he would now be Sultan of Egypt, and in the 
future he might possibly have become Caliph of Islam, an 
office which for many centuries was vested in Egypt, and 
which was seized by the Turkish sovereign in 1517. Now, 
owing to his personal dislike of Englishmen, and to his 
erroneous belief that the German cause would triumph, he 
has been led to turn against us, and, therefore, has been sent 
to join the sad little company of exiled rulers whose lives must 
necessarily be shadowed by vain ambitions and bitter remorse. 
The new sovereign is a man of very different stamp. He 
possesses a manner of perfect royalty, is as honest as the day, 
and is admirable from every point of view. He has been 
called the ‘ Father of the fe//ah’—the Egyptian peasant ; and 
his dealings both with the working men and with the upper 
classes have been always marked by kindliness, justice, and 
sound sense.” 


A Peace Movement without Politics. 
Mr. ARCHIBALD HURD, 


in an endeavour to solve the problem, ‘“ Will the War end 
Militarism”? in the February Fortnzghtly Review, says: 


“Tuis war will not end militarism, though it may crush the 

type which Germany has made notorious; it will lead 
to no reduction in the cost of our armaments, but it may have 
another result—it may give birth to a real peace movement. 
It will bear little likeness to the gatherings at the Hague, 
with all their shams, subterfuges, suspicions and intrigues, for 
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which we are paying so dearly. It will be a peace movement 
divorced from politics. The political-pacifist will be regarded 
by these idealist-pacifists as an enemy. The new movement 
will draw its inspiration not from a sordid desire to save a few 
hundred thousand pounds here and a few hundred thousand 
pounds there, by cutting down this or that naval or military 
vote, on which in the long period of transition our security 
must rest ; but it will be based upon great human principles ; 
it will be confined not to one country, but will become a 
missionary movement in every country. Its agents will not 
lobby in Parliaments or seek private interviews with kings 
and chancellors, but will make their appeal to the great 
peoples of the world. They will not conspire to weaken 
this or that country’s power of defence, but will endeavour to 
create an atmosphere, assured that in time this atmosphere 
will rise from the home to the chancelleries and to the council 
chambers. Thus, without being under suspicion of robbing 
men of kindred nations of the patriotic sentiments which have 
exercised no mean influence in the progress of the world, they 
will strive to combine men into a great army, which will seek 
to prepare for the dawn of an age in which war will indeed be 
no more. 


History and the World War. 


The following is from an entertaining article on “ British 
and German Policy,” contributed to the March issue of the 
Fortnightly Review, by 

Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 

‘fap the Kaiser and his advisers studied the course of 

British history with care, they must have noticed two 
outstanding facts: (1) The great importance which British 
statesmen attached to the independence of the Dutch and 
Flemish Netherlands; (2) their reluctance to extend the 
British Empire rapidly and without sufficient cause. The 
former statement is a political truism. Apart from the vain 
attempt to subjugate France, most of England’s continental 
wars, from the time of the Battle of Sluys (1340) down to 
that of Waterloo, were fought ultimately to prevent the 
acquisition of the Netherlands either by France or Spain, or 
again by France. It was the refusal of Napoleon in 1814 to 
give them up which lengthened out that campaign ; and his 
first effort in 1815 was to secure Brussels and Antwerp. 
The motive is clear. Our enemies have, at all times, dis- 
cerned in the estuaries of the Netherlands the best starting- 
point for the invasion of our long and exposed east coast. 
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On that question the policy even of our most pacific monarchs 
and statesmen has perforce become Continental. At the end 
of 1792, when the British Army was a mere skeleton, Pitt and 
Grenville sternly warned the French Republic not to set aside 
the Dutch rights over the Lower Scheldt ; and the quarter of 
a century of war which ensued turned essentially on securing 
the freedom of the Netherlands from French control. Have 
not the German professors, who declare their surprise at our 
intervention in this war, read of our Barrier Treaties, of our 
sacrifice of great colonial gains in 1748 in order to assure 
the re-establishment of the Flemish Barrier against France? 
In the light of this and other evidence, is it not clear that 
the instinct of self-preservation would have compelled us to 
intervene on August 4th, 1914, even if the voice of honour 
had not made such intervention imperative? For Great 
Britain there is no district so important as the Netherlands, 
both Dutch and Belgic, because great naval resources and 
great strategic advantages are easily obtained in those pro- 
vinces. They, therefore, offer an outlet as desirable on the 
north-west, as the coasts between Salonica and Constanti- 
nople offer on the south-east. The two Germanic Empires 
sought to dominate them both, thus outbidding even Napoleon 
at the height of his power after Tilsit.” 


Dr. Holland Rose, in summing-up, asserts that ‘“‘ Modern 
Germany will not cease to be aggressive until she learns by 
bitter experience at her own capital that a nation may resolve 
to conquer, may concentrate its utmost energies on conquest, 
and yet meet with an unexampled overthrow.” 


Dispelling Modern Myths. 


In a characteristic article in the March Contemporary 
Review on ‘‘ Rumour and Historical Science in time of War,” 
Professor A. F. POLLARD, Litt.D., 
pleads for the application of historical methods to enable us, 
‘‘to some extent at any rate, to sift the grain from the chaff in 
the masses of rumour with which we have been overwhelmed 
during the last few months.” He deals with the supposed 
orders of Prince Louis of Battenberg for the British fleet to 
proceed in full strength to the North Sea on the 2nd August, 
1914, ‘‘the myth of the Russian troops” passing through 
England, and the alleged emplacements at Willesden and 

elsewhere for heavy German siege artillery. 


“ THE war,” he adds, ‘“‘has produced some sudden conversions 
(as to the value and necessity of historical education); 
and educational authorities have developed an extraordinary 
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sense of the importance of historical study as a means of 
understanding current events. But it is easier to improvise 
armies than it is to improvise an historical sense; and that 
sense, indispensable to the understanding of the issues of the 
war, will be even more essential to the settlement of peace. 
History is no mean subject, and no mere antiquarian study to 
satisfy the curiosity of a few self-chosen votaries. It provides 
the opportunity for, and requires severe scientific training ; 
and it has a moral value as well. If we allow our desires to 
dictate our beliefs, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us. 


In this connexion our esteemed contemporary, the A/zstory 
Teachers’ Magazine of Philadelphia, cites a newspaper de- 
spatch from Berlin as stating ‘that the German educational 
authorities are taking care to teach children the history of the 
war as fast as that history is made. The Prussian Minister of 
Education has issued a circular letter of instructions to school 
inspectors pointing out that the history hour must be devoted 
principally to giving pupils a clear idea of the course and 
development of the great war. ‘There must be awakened in 
the children an understanding of the serious and thrilling 
time in which they are living.’ While everything must be 
kept out of the schools which might implant into the hearts of 
the children overweening self-conceit and contempt and hatred 
for other peoples, still they should be filled with a joyous and 
conscious pride that they are members of the great people 
who are making heroic sacrifices in a just struggle against 
overwhelming odds.” 


What a lot the German scholars will have to unlearn in 
the years to come! 


Mr. William Roscoe Thayer's article on the following 
page will, | think, be read with considerable interest. It deals 
with the position of Italy in a thoroughly competent manner. 
Another well-known American who has done much to enlighten 
the people of the United States is Mr. Choate, formerly 
Ambassador to Great Britain. In a speech made on April 
7th he said, ‘‘I realise that France, Britain, and Russia are 
fighting America’s battle as well as their own. If they lose, 
we also lose; if they win, the cause of justice, freedom, and 
humanity, for which they are fighting, is won for us also.” 
He added, ‘‘Our hands are somewhat tied by the laws of 
neutrality, but there is no law which can tie our hearts. 
They go whither they list, and in this momentous period they 
go well, as I believe, with the Allies.” 


Harotp F. B, WHEELER. 





ITALY AND THE WAR* 


By Witutam Roscoe Tuayer, M.A., 


Author of “ The Dawn of Italian Independence,” “ A Short History 
of Venice,” “The Life and Times of Cavour,” ete. 


T° little has been said about Italy’s refusal to join Germany 
and Austria in their war for world power. During the 
past five months we have heard German apologists offer 
the most contradictory arguments to prove, first, that Russia, 
next, that France and Belgium, and, finally, that England 
began the struggle. The Kaiser himself, with that disdain of 
fact which is the privilege of autocrats, declared that the 
sword was forced into his hands. And all the while the mere 
abstention of Italy from supporting Germany and Austria 
gave the lie to the Germanic protestations and excuses. 

By the terms of the Triple Alliance every member of it 
is bound to communicate at once to the other members all 
international diplomatic transactions which concern the alli- 
ance. Germany and Austria failed to do this during the early 
stages in July, when they were preparing for the war. Only 
after they had laid their train so surely that an explosion was 
almost inevitable did they communicate the documents to 
Italy and call upon her to take her place in the field with 
them. But Italy refused; because, after examining the evi- 
dence, she concluded that Germany and Austria were the 
aggressors. Now, the terms of the Triple Alliance bind its 
members to stand by each other only in case of attack. 

Italy’s verdict, therefore, threw the guilt of the war on 
Germany and Austria. She had testimony before her which 
does not appear even in the ‘‘ White Papers” and other official 
diplomatic correspondence; and all the efforts of German 
zealots and casuists have not subtracted one iota from the 
meaning of her abstention. Germany and Austria were the 
aggressors—that is the Italian verdict which history will 
confirm. 

In the United States the German apologists made as little 
as possible of Italy’s withdrawal—they were too busy trying 
to persuade the American public that trivialities like the 
passage of a French aeroplane or of a French automobile 
with two French officers in it, across a corner of Belgium, 
thirty minutes before the German army invaded Belgium, 
proved that the French and Belgians began the war. They 


* This article originally appeared in the Mew York 7imes (January 17, 1915), 
and is reprinted by special permission of the writer. 
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sneered a little at Italian honour ; they implied that scuttling 
off was all that could be expected of a decadent Latin people ; 
and they hinted that, after the Kaiser had disposed of France, 
Belgium, England, and Russia, he would punish Italy for her 
* flight.” 

At Berlin, however, the importance—military, political, 
and naval—of Italy’s withdrawal from the Triple Alliance 
was appraised at its true value. The German Foreign Office 
employed alternately threats and blandishments upon her. 
They warned her that, if she refused to back up her allies, 
she would be treated without mercy at the end of hostilities. 
When the policy of terrorizing failed, seductive promises were 
held out—suggestions of an addition to Italian territory, and 
of a subsidy for military expenses. These also failed. Italy 
could not be induced to send her million soldiers against the 
Allies. Then Germany laboured to prevent her from actively 
joining the Allies—and this effort Germany is keeping up at 
the present moment, under the direction of the sleek Prince 
von Biilow. 

The Italians, who have in large measure a sense of 
humour, that clarifying quality which Prussianization has 
destroyed in the Germans, must have smiled when they heard 
the German envoys expatiate on the beauties of neutrality, 
and, although they are a polite people, they must have found 
it hard to keep from laughing when the agents of Dr. Beth- 
mann- Hollweg, who had just declared that a treaty is only a 
scrap of paper, to be torn up at pleasure, tried to impress upon 
Italy the sacredness of the treaty which bound fer to the 
Triple Alliance. 

Not content with these official, or officious, manceuvres, 
the German Government sent Socialist leaders into Italy to 
urge the Italian Socialists not to consent to a war in behalf of 
the Allies; but they, too, seem to have met with a chilly 
reception. The Italian Socialists, like the rest of the world, 
wondered why it was that 5,000,000 Socialists in Germany 
should allow themselves to be commandeered, apparently 
without a murmur, to uphold a war waged to preserve and 
extend military despotism. 

In addition to these direct efforts to win Italy to their side, 
or at least to keep her from going over to the enemy, the 
Germans have been busy since early in August with their 
Press Bureau, which has pursued methods there similar to 
those they have made us familiar with in the United States. 
But in Italy they have been more guarded and less truculent, 
and they have not, like the preposterous Bernstorff and his 
associates, assumed that the public they were addressing was 
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not only ignorant of the simple facts of recent European 
history, but were also morally imbecile. 

Although the Italians are not less susceptible than are 
other peoples to be swayed by sudden political gusts, they 
were not at the end of July 1914, taken by surprise. For a 
long time past their King and statesmen had deliberated as to 
what ought to be Italy’s course in case Germany should carry 
out her well-understood purpose of humbling England. The 
Italians were not deceived by the increase from year to year 
of the German Army. They knew perfectly well what the 
tremendous efforts of the Germans to create a great navy 
meant. They had no illusions as to the purpose of the 
strategic railways to the Belgian frontier on the west or to the 
Russian border on the east. They knew how narrowly a 
European war was averted during the Balkan cataclysm two 
years ago. They did not wrong the Kaiser by supposing 
that the immense fund which he had recently raised from 
‘voluntary ” five per cent. contributions on incomes was to be 
given to The Hague Tribunal to promote the cause of uni- 
versal peace. They logically and honourably decided that, if 
Germany provoked war, Italy would not support her. The 
bond of the Triple Alliance called for no other action on her 
part. Germany and Austria provoked the war; IJtaly stood 
by her agreement. 

But a still further consideration influenced her. It was 
understood that, 2/ che war in which Germany and Austria 
engaged should involve England as an enemy, [taly’s obligation 
to support the Triple Alliance would cease. Since it would be 
suicidal for Italy to accept the liability of a casus federes 
which should expose her to attack by the English and French 
navies, her participation in the Triple Alliance always carried 
the proviso that it did not bind her to fight England. 

Such is the substance of the statement made by the dean 
of Italian statesmen, in a letter I received from him two 
months ago. No Italian could speak from a more thorough 
knowledge of the facts than he possessed, and that it has long 
been surmised that the Triplice could not drive Italy against 
England appears in various publications. General Bernhardi, 
for instance, who knew so accurately the intentions of the 
German General Staff and the secrets of the German Foreign 
Office, intimates more than once that Germany and Austria, 
in their war for world power, need not hope for Italy’s support. 
Referring to Colonel Boucher’s book, L’ Offensive contre t’ A Lle- 
magne, he says: ‘‘ Modern French writers are already reckon- 
ing so confidently on the withdrawal of Italy from the Triple 
Alliance that they no longer think it necessary to put an army 
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in the field against Italy, but consider that the entire forces of 
France are available against Germany.” ! 

Why Italy made the reservation in the case of England 
will appear when we glance at the origin of the Triple 
Alliance. 

In 1871 Bismarck thought that the Franco-Prussian War, 
by the military losses and by the immense indemnity which it 
inflicted on the French people, had rendered France powerless 
for a generation. But within four years she paid the indem- 
nity and had so far recovered in her armament, commerce, 
and prosperity, that the Iron Chancellor prepared to attack 
her again, and this time, to quote his butcher's phrase, “to 
bleed her white.” Only the certainty that the other Powers 
would interfere stayed his hand then. 

So he set about circumventing France by other means. A 
league of the Emperors of Germany, Austria, and Russia 
was the combination he preferred; but Russia proved an 
uncertain partner, as she feared Germanization on the one 
hand, and, on the other, she was the encourager of pro-Slavic 
aspirations which ran counter to the Germans’ ambition. _ Bis- 
marck, therefore, looked about him for an alternative plan. 

He would keep the friendship of Russia—even though 
Russia declined a formal league—and he would lure Italy 
into the Germanic alliance. England, he knew, could not be 
persuaded to enter a Continental combination. Her com- 
mercial interests pointed elsewhere, and she still clung to her 
policy of splendid isolation. But Italy was unattached ; and 
while she was the least formidable of the six great Powers, 
Bismarck saw that he could make good use of her for his own 
purposes. The adroitness by which he drew her into his net 
is in direct contrast to the bovine diplomacy by which Kaiser 
William II. and his subservient Chancellors have succeeded, 
during the past twenty years, in smashing all their alliances 
and in alienating the sympathy of the civilized world. 

After the completion of Italian unity in 1870, the new 
Italian Kingdom found itself harnessed not only by the many 
details of solidifying the civil Government, but also by the 
perplexities of international relations. The abolition of the 
Pope’s temporal power made her, in theory, at least, an object 
of odium to zealous Roman Catholics throughout the world. 
Her nearest neighbours—France and Austria—having long 
been the most loyal supporters of the head of the Roman 
Church, Italy could not be sure that either or both of them 
might not intrigue against her in behalf of the restoration of 
the Papacy. There was also in Italy a group of patriotic 


1 Bernhardi, Germany and the Next War, English popular edition, p. 138. 
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Jingoes—the Irredentists— bent on ‘‘redeeming” from 
Austria territory whose inhabitants they claimed were Italian 
in language, ideals, and situation. The Irredentists propa- 
ganda naturally increased the rancour which Austria felt 
toward the Italians over whom she had recently despotized. 

When Crispi, who was passing from his earlier character 
of conspirator and Radical to that of constitutional statesman, 
made the tour of the European Chancelleries in 1877, he 
found Bismarck profuse in his expression of good-will toward 
Italy. If we are to believe Crispi, the Chancellor was ready 
then to draw up a treaty with her, and went so far as to hint 
that he approved of Italy’s aspirations. Among these were 
the possession of Tunis and a foothold on the east coast of the 
Adriatic. The next year, at the Berlin Congress, however, 
Italy’s interests were ignored, and, instead, Austria was en- 
couraged to extend her dominion south of the Balkans, and 
the French were at least not discouraged from coveting a 
stronger position in the Mediterranean. 

Finally, in 1882, France seized Tunis, to the immense 
indignation of the Italians, who had come to regard that as 
their predestined province. For it lay only a few hours by 
steamer from the southern coast of Sicily ; it commanded the 
passage between the western and eastern Mediterranean ; 
and, above all, it was the symbol of Italy’s colonial ambition. 
To have a colony, if not several, was then regarded as the 
sign of being a first-class Power; and that Italy should be 
tricked out of Tunis seemed to advertise to the world that she 
was not a first-class Power. For her protests availed nothing. 

The Italians did not know then, nor for a long time after- 
ward, that ¢he French sezzure of Tunis was directly due to Bis- 
marck's instigation. Lord Salisbury, also, who seems to have 
been in the plot, approved it for hisown reasons. Bismarck’s 
motives were plain—he wished to entangle France further in 
African colonial ventures. It had taken forty years, many 
thousand soldiers’ lives and great expenditures, for France to 
make Algiers reasonably safe. As Tunis would increase the 
French burdens, it followed that every regiment needed there 
would diminish the strength of the armies with which France 
guarded herself from a German attack on her eastern frontier. 

Having roused the Italians to wrath by this ruse, Bis- 
marck had no difficulty in persuading them to join the Triple 
Alliance. He hardly needed to suggest that, if they had felt 
anxious at the possibility of French hostile pressure before, 
they had an even greater reason for such anxiety now that the 
French controlled the Mediterranean south of them. We may 
suspect also that Bismarck pointed out, as a special induce- 
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ment, that, if Italy joined the Alliance, she would be free from 
the likelihood of an attack by Austria. 

Accordingly, in 1882, Italy entered into partnership with 
Germany and Austria for mutual defence. The only Powers 
likely to assail them at that time were France and Russia ; for 
England was still isolated, and Bismarck, although he felt a 
strong antipathy toward the English, was too shrewd a states- 
man either to scorn or to provoke them. As late as 1889, 
he approved of Italy’s seeking an enxtente with England. 

At the time Italy joined the Triplice she felt, no doubt, an 
unwonted sense of security. Were not two powerful empires 
standing by, ready to defend her? Her wounded pride, also, 
was solaced by her admission on equal terms into such a 
league. Neither France, nor any other, could henceforth 
taunt her with being a second-rate Power. 

The immediate result of the alliance was the spread of 
German commercial and financial enterprises throughout the 
peninsula, and the steady growth of Italian bad feeling to- 
wards France. A large group of Italians made Gallophobia 
their guiding principle. “They remembered that, in the sixties, 
Napoleon II]. had maintained at Rome that French garrison 
which prevented them from emancipating the States of the 
Church from Papal control, and from completing the unifica- 
tion of Italy. They remembered that Napoleon annexed 
Nice—Garibaldi’s birthplace—to France, and that the French 
chassepots at Mentana dispersed Garibaldi and his red shirts 
bent on capturing the Eternal City. In the eighties, the 
Italians had good reason to suspect that the French Clericals 
were busy devising some imbroglio through which the Pope 
might be restored to the temporal power. 

A convinced Gallophobe and crafty intriguer like Crispi, 
therefore, easily inflamed Italian indignation, so recently 
excited by the seizure of Tunis and by Clerical intrigues, and 
he counted it a gay feather in his cap when, in 1889, he 
declared a tariff war on France. Hard times for Italy fol- 
lowed ; the commerce of the country was dislocated, and 
although Crispi tried to get compensation by negotiating 
special terms for trade with Germany and Austria, the new 
customers did not make up for the old. Germany could not 
furnish capital as France had done. Paris was, and is, the 
financial capital of the European Continent. 

On this side Italy lost and Bismarck gained by the Triple 
Alliance—for he had attained his purpose of splitting France 
and Italy apart. What advantage did the Italians derive 
from the agreement? The reply commonly given is, protec- 
tion. But, we ask, protection from whom? Not from France, 
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because it is clear enough that, whether the Triplice existe 
or not, Germany would “have attacked the French, if they had 
attacked the Italians ; so that Italy had in Germany a logical 
protector, to whom she need not have sacrificed her initiative. 

Her only other possible assailant was Austria, and it may 
fairly be argued that the Alliance restrained Austria from 
attack ; but Austria permitted herself every other unfriendly 
act towards Italy exccpt open war; and Germany looked 
placidly on. 

The fact that Germany, the chief Protestant nation in 
Europe, was the ally of Italy, might also be regarded as a 
support to the Italians in their long conflict with Papal pre- 
tensions ; but how little Germany cared for Italy’s welfare in 
this struggle appeared in 1903, when Kaiser Wilhelm pre- 
vented the election of Cardinal Rampolla as Pope. Ram- 
polla, if not a Liberal, was a devoted Italian; Sarti, who 
defeated him, was a Reactionary, controlled by the Jesuits, 
hostile to Italy. 

When we look at Germany’s action in other affairs we find 
pleasant words but no tangible profit. From her geographical 
position Italy claimed an interest in the status of the Balkan 
peninsula, and particularly in the eastern shore of the Adriatic. 
Germany pretended to favour her interests—according to 
Crispi, Bismarck even went so far as to ask, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
take Albania?”—but it was Austria that Germany steadily 
pushed on into the Balkans; and in 1908, when Austria, with 
Germany’s connivance, appropriated Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the Italians realized that they had been tricked again, as they 
were in the case of Tunis. 

Since 1908 the Teutonic partners, growing more and more 
arrogant, have shown indifference to the concerns of their 
Italian ally, who, seeing no future for her in Europe, swooped 
down on Tripoli, the only stretch of North African littoral not 
already possessed by the French and by the English. Per- 
sons on the inside at Rome whispered that, if Italy had not 
occupied Tripoli when she did, Germany would have fore- 
stalled her; for the Kaiser, furious at being thwarted in 
Morocco and at having failed to bully France into submission, 
as he had done in 1905, had determined to seize Tripoli, come 
what might. More than one Foreign Office has ample proof 
to settle this assertion. Its plausibility is patent—Germany 
was already in close league with Turkey, and, looking forward 
to a war on England, she saw the advantage of owning terri- 
tory and a naval base within easy reach of the Suez Canal. 

Certain it is that both Germany and Austria frowned on 
Italy’s Libyan enterprise, and that, in their intrigues in the 
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Balkan Peninsula, in 1912 and 1913, they ignored their Italian 
partner. 

And yet as long ago as 1895 Germany admitted that Italy 
was hardly getting a fair return from her bargain with her 
Teutonic allies. On March 5, 1895, Senator Lanza reported 
an interview he had just had with the Emperor William, who 
said: ‘‘ He had found Count Kalnoky (the Austrian Premier) 

. still uneasy lest we (Italy) may come to consider the 
Triple Alliance insufficiently advantageous, merely because it 
cannot supply us, at once and in times of peace, with the 
necessary means of satisfying our desires with regard to the 
territories of Northern Africa and others as well. His Majesty 

. added: ‘Wait patiently. Let the occasion but present 
itself and you shall have whatever you wish.”’? In spite of 
the Kaiser’s assurance, Italy has got less and less return from 
the Triple Alliance every: year since 1895. 

It appears, therefore, that Italy long ago opened her eyes 
as to the real profit the Alliance brought her. When England 
loomed up as the objective which Germany resolved to de- 
stroy, Italy quite logically let it be understood that she would 
not engage in a fight against England. Over thirty years of 
political alliance had created no sympathy among the Italians 
for the Germans. Like all other Europeans, they resented 
the arrogance of the Teutons who strode over their country. 

But deeper, far deeper, than personal dislike of bad 
manners was the fundamental antagonism between the Italian 
and the Prussian ideal. The Italians were pledged to Liberty, 
the Germans to Autocracy, bulwarked by militarism. In their 
long struggle for independence, the Italians had had the 
sympathy of the best Englishmen, and in Palmerston, and 
especially in Lord John Russell, they found very powerful 
political helpers. But never since Bismarck took the helm in 
Prussia had one word in behalf of Democracy and freedom 
been lisped by monarch or Minister. For Italy to abandon 
her democratic ideal and to revert to the feudal-despotic ideal 
of the Pan-Germanists is unthinkable. 

If she goes into the war, as now seems probable, it will be 
to uphold the Allies, who are fighting against Teutonic ambi- 
tion inspired by despotic aims. Self-preservation demands 
that choice—because, should Germany win, she will not spare 
Italy. A stronger reason than self-interest, or than fear, how- 
ever, will guide the Italians. In their past civilization and in 
their modern ideals they belong with the Western Powers. 
They know the origin of their national independence. And 
if any Ministry should attempt to send them to replenish the 


2 Crispi’s Memoirs, Vol. III., pp. 326-7. 
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wasting armies of Germany and of Austria, they would invoke 


the memory of Victor Emmanuel and of Garibaldi, of Mazzini 


and of Cavour, and refuse to be partners in schemes to 
aggrandize the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns. 

“«T am the son of Liberty,” said Cavour; ‘to her I owe 
all that lam.” That, too, is Italy's motto, which she will not 
deny. 


[At the moment of going to press the attitude of Italy continues to be 

neutral, and the newspapers are discussing the Kaiser’s mission to the 
Emperor Francis. According to a correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
the former “proposed substantial concessions as the price of Italy’s 
neutrality,” with what result it is, of course, impossible to say.—Ed. } 
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THE DARK AGE OF IRISH 
HISTORY 


By RosBert GRIERSON 


_ period between shortly after the date of Bruce's 
invasion of Ireland, which began in 1315, and the reign 
of Henry VII or Henry VIII, forms the dark age of 
Irish history. We know that the English conquered most of 
Ireland in the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries, and that subsequent to Bruce’s invasion 
their hold upon the land weakened ; but as regards the details 
of what occurred in these dark ages, our information is scanty. 
We do know, however, in a general way, that in the course of 
these two centuries the power of the English crown in Ireland 
ebbed ; the native Irish regained part of what they had lost at 
the conquest, and they absorbed to a great extent the settlers 
who remained over much of the land: these adopted the Irish 
dress and language, and to a considerable extent Irish habits. 
We believe that the natives did not induce the descendants of 
these colonists to amalgamate with them so completely as is 
generally supposed ; many traces of their English origin were 
retained, particularly as regards the manner in which their 
estates descended, and their mode of holding the land— 
matters of great importance. The superficial resemblance of 
the degenerate English to the Irish must have been nearly 
complete, and externally most of the land must have appeared 
very Irish indeed to anyone merely coming there temporarily. 
The weakness of the loyal English in Ireland seems to 
have been caused rather by disorganisation amongst them- 
selves than by any particular strength on the part of the Irish. 
The Pander, who will be afterwards referred to, states that 
“the wild Irish with their gallowglass and Irish Scots have 
no [more] power to stand in the field or to maintain the war 
against the king’s subjects, than the wolf against the lion, or 
the kite against the falcon.” He writes, ‘‘ Every shire is 
strong enough to defend itself against the wild Irish, as well 
as to subdue and expel all that march with them, with- 
out the assistance of the King’s Deputy.” As a matter of 
fact, outside Ulster, it was the poorer parts of the island that 
had remained in the hands of the natives; the better parts, 
which really contained the resources of the country, were in 
the hands of persons of English descent. When we contrast 
the wretched possessions of the natives over much of the land 
with the trouble they gave, one can only wonder from what 
source they derived their power. The Province of Ulster, 
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the great native Irish stronghold, was the poorest of three 
great provinces, and remained so until modern times. 

Hardly any check occurred to this decay in the influence 
of the Crown until after the reign of Henry VIII had begun. 
It is interesting to see what information has survived which 
will show us the actual state of matters in Ireland when the 
English influence there was at its lowest, and the tide at last 
turned. 

The great authority on the matter is a long paper known 
as “The Pander,” or Sadus Populi; it forms a sort of land 
mark in Irish history. All writers who have dealt with the 
subject have made use of this document, but we have never 
met with any history which attempted a critical examination 
of it, to find out what the exact effect of the paper was. It 
would seem that in consequence a most incorrect impression 
of its meaning and of the position of things in Ireland about 
1515 have become current. 

When precisely the Pander wrote is not clear. One 
authority gives the date of the writing as in the reign of 
Edward III, another in the reign of Henry VI, while others 
assume that he wrote in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
printed Irish correspondence of the reign of Henry VIII 
begins with a long paper. Apparently this is not actually the 
Pander, as it refers to that writer; but it seems to be the 
Pander edited and brought down to date for the benefit of the 
King and his advisers. No other writing gives us so much 
information regarding what the position of matters actually 
was in Ireland at the date when law and order began at last 
to reassert themselves. It is the most generally used 
authority for the period with which it deals. 

To realise how important the document is you have to go 
over the other State Papers which have survived. Docu- 
ments are repeatedly referred to there which are either 
duplicates of, or are made up from, the Pander. Much of the 
advice sent to England by officials or others in Ireland for 
long after the commencement of the sixteenth century was 
evidently only an attempt on their part to gain credit for ideas 
or information derived from this origin. We shall refer to 
this paper printed in the correspondence of Henry VIII as 
“The Pander,” though, as explained, it does not seem to 
have been the actual writing itself. 

It begins with a list of chiefs and lords of Ireland. This 
is far from being the only list of these persons which the 
State Papers contain ; there are many such lists about this 
time, or during the remainder of the century given in the State 
or the Carew Papers. They all appear to be founded on the 
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same original, but the names in some of the lists vary a little. 

In dealing with these lists most historians assume that 
they are complete enumerations of the chief people in Ireland. 
Plainly they are not. It is clear that any account of the 
leading men there which left out the Earls of Kildare and 
Ormond, as well as Lord Delvin, and gave only one name of 
English origin for the wide Butler district in Kilkenny and 
Tipperary, was very incomplete. No name is given for any 
one of English descent in nearly all Leinster, though the 
English there owned from two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
province in value, and from the smaller part occupied by the 
natives the names of fifteen chiefs are given. The real object 
of the writer was apparently mainly to describe to the King 
the position of matters in the parts of the land which did not 
render him reliable support. Those in the parts faithful to 
the Crown are left out of the lists, and are dealt with on other 
lines subsequently. In this way the chiefs of native Irish 
descent all over the island are given, but the lords of English 
descent over a considerable portion are entirely omitted. 

The King was told by the writer of the paper that there 
were more, but not much more, than sixty countries or 
regions in Ireland inhabited by his Irish enemies, some large 
and some small; each with a chief captain, calling themselves 
various names, such as Kings, Princes, Dukes, etc., who 
obeyed no one but himself, and made war and peace for him- 
self; held by the sword, and obeyed only such as subdued 
him by sword. The son did not succeed the father in these 
districts, the right depending on “fort mayne and election” ; 
whoever had the strongest arm amongst them having the 
best right, and by reason thereof few of these regions enjoyed 
internal peace, but were commonly in rebellion against their 
head. The Pander omits to point out, what is well known, 
that while the chiefs might be elected, the choice was 
confined, latterly at least, to the leading men in a certain 
family. Further, in each district there were divers petty 
captains, all of whom made war or peace for himself without 
leave from the Chief Captain. 

The Pander then goes on to describe how there were 
more than thirty great captains of English descent who 
followed Irish order, ruled in the same manner, and each 
made war or peace for himself without leave of the King. 
Lists of both the Celtic leaders, or chiefs, and those of Anglo- 
Norman descent are given ; the numbers in the first add up to 
fifty-eight and in the second to thirty-two. Neither list was 
particularly complete. There were some obvious omissions 
from the list of chiefs ; about ten or a dozen more might have 
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been given. Another list is referred to in the State Papers 
nearly a century later,* which gives the names of about 
seventy chiefs and thirty-two English lords. 

There were all degrees of importance among the chiefs in 
the list. O'Neill, O'Donnell, and O’Brien were very 
influential as things went then; O’Donoghue More, O'Gara, 
and O'Toole were very small people. The list, even with the 
additions, by no means exhausts the chiefs of Ireland ; it only 
gives most of the more important. There were many others, 
such as O’Fox, O’Donoghue Glen, M‘Gillicuddy, O’Brene, 
etc., who were smaller or less independent, that are not 
mentioned. It is always difficult to say where an enumeration 
of leading men should stop. The important matter to notice 
is, that while individual native chiefs might be omitted from 
the list, no district was; the chiefs next the Pale seem to 
have been regarded as just as much opposed to the govern- 
ment as those far away from its power. 

There were some omissions from the list of the leading 
lords, such as Condon and Barry Roe in the South, McDavid 
Burke of Connaught, Pendergast of Mayo, etc. It is more 
difficult to say which of these degenerate lords should be 
given and which should not. Many of them who are not 
mentioned seem to have been influential, but rather to have 
held the position of large landowners than of feudal lords with 
control over others beyond their immediate estates. The 
matter of primary importance, which is generally overlooked, 
is that the English lords from a large section of Ireland are 
not given at all; that is to say, the leading men in the section 
of Ireland which more or less obeyed the King, are not 
referred to; this covered nearly all the part of Leinster not 
held by the native Irish, comprising the most and by far the 
best of that province, the Barony of Lecale and possibly that 
of Mourne in South Down, the County of Tipperary and the 
cities and towns all over Ireland generally. Except one 
name, the lords of English descent in the wide territories 
dominated by the Butlers are omitted. These territories 
chiefly comprised Kilkenny and Tipperary. A map showing 
them will be found in Mr. Gardner’s A¢das of Enghsh History. 
This omitted district covered the part which supported the 
Crown, at least to the extent of rendering feudal allegiance to 
the King. 

Most historians give the position of matters at this time as 


McDonough of Duallo, and O’Sullivan More ; McColgan of Kings County, McCartan of 
Down, O’Donnovan, and one of the O’Mahons in Cork, the three McSweenys, O’Boyle 
and O’Gallagher in Tyrconnell, and possibly O’Shaughnessy in Clanrickard might have 
been included. 


* State Papers, Ireland, 1601-3, p. 664. 
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follows: Ireland outside the Pale was divided up among 
about sixty chiefs of native Irish descent and thirty lords of 
Anglo-Norman descent. The error in this description is that 
the part not dominated by any of these ninety men covered 
far more than the mere Pale, which was a very limited 
district ; it covered all which recognised distinctly allegiance 
to the King. Now these sections of the land were rather 
scattered ; they were not all in the same position, that is, the 
power of the Crown did not extend over each with the same 
completeness. 

Of these parts, the first was ‘The Pale.” This was a 
word very vaguely used for long in Irish history. It implied 
the section more directly under the Government, which varied 
greatly at different periods. In the reign of Henry VII the 
boundaries of the Pale were defined by Acts of Parliament. 
This was the time at which it had reached its minimum ; it is 
this area, as fixed by these statutes, which is given on 
historical maps as forming the Pale. Either earlier or later 
it was larger, but often less definite. As so defined the Pale 
comprised most of Dublin and East Meath, fully half of 
Louth, and less than half of Kildare. There was atime when 
Kildare was placed entirely under the Earls. This Pale 
makes but a poor show on a map. It must be recalled that 
this part was all good or very good land, with many towns in 
it. Much of the rest of Ireland that might bulk far larger on 
the map was much less valuable. Later on the Pale included 
the whole of the four counties and most of West Meath. 
Along with the Pale went the cities and towns of Ireland, but 
the government control of outlying places must have been 
very loose at times. Within the Pale and the burghs the 
English law was obeyed, the King seems to have received 
full support there both as regards military services and 
financial aid, and peace was better preserved, especially in the 
parts furthest from the native Irish. 

The allegiance of the other parts was less complete or 
more dubious. The Barony of Lecale, in South Down, is 
said to have been practically an outlying part of the Pale. 
What assistance it rendered the Crown we do not know; 
probably all its resources were required to maintain its own 
ground against the native Irish, The Barony of Mourne, 
near Lecale, seems also to have recognised fidelity to the 
King, but we hear less regarding it. These two baronies 
were all that remained of the once great Earldom of Ulster, 
which was vested in the Crown, and still showed fealty to its 
overlord, excepting the town of Carrickfergus, in Antrim, 
with probably some of the land immediately next to it. 
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Beyond the Pale there stretched the territories of the 
Marcher lords. These held the rest of the four Pale 
counties and the east part of West Meath. A list of 
some of them is given in the second volume of the Irish 
correspondence of Henry VIII (p. 108), but the list is not 
complete ; those in Kildare and Dublin in particular are not 
mentioned. These Marcher lords recognised allegiance to 
the King; they seem to have contributed to the revenue of 
the Crown along with the counties to which they belonged ; 
but apparently English law was not in force in these March 
districts. They were very turbulent and ill-behaved, and the 
reports of the deputies are full of complaints regarding them. 
In general appearance these Marchers resembled the wild 
Irish so much that in 1447 an act had to be passed against 
the Irish coming into the Pale under colour of being Marchers. 
It stated that this alteration of the law was necessary, “‘ As 
there is no difference in apparel between them.” 

These four counties of Dublin, Kildare, Meath and Louth, 
were known as the four faithful shires. The manner in which 
the expressions, “the four faithful shires” or “the Pale,” are 
used in the State Correspondence of Henry VIII is some- 
what exasperating from its vagueness. Sometimes a 
distinction is observed and sometimes they are used as if 
they meant the same thing. The real position seems to have 
been that both recognised fealty to the King, but the part 
spoken of as the Pale was more peaceful and reliable and it 
obeyed English law, whereas the people in the Marcher 
territory were, like other borderers, very turbulent and 
unruly. They did not obey English law but had a March law 
of their own. 

At that time West Meath had not been separated from 
Meath, and part at least of it was included in the four faithful 
shires. The part now forming West Meath was in a curious 
position. Two of its baronies, and a small bit called the 
Brawney, opposite Athlone, were in the hands of native Irish 
families. Four baronies were held by degenerate English ; 
while the’,remaining five baronies or so were in the hands of 
Nugents, Darcys, Tuites, and Petites, who were Marchers ; 
Lord Delvin, the head of the Nugents, being much the most 
important man in that part. 

The south of Wexford was also government territory. 
This is given as comprising the southern half of the county, 
which was much the better part. We rather think persons of 
English descent held more than that in Wexford, but our 
information is vague as to precisely what section of these had 
preserved their fidelity ; the greater part of them had done so 
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anyway. We cannot find that the south of Wexford con- 
tributed regularly to the revenue ; possibly anything collected 
there went for local expenses. It obeyed English law, and 
above all it spoke English, that is to say, English was in 
general use in the four or five baronies comprising it. This 
was the most considerable district in Ireland speaking that 
tongue ; much of the English used there belonged to an old- 
fashioned dialect almost incomprehensible to anyone from 
England. In Fingal, namely the north of the County 
Dublin, another old-fashioned dialect of English had survived. 
The inhabitants of the towns were chiefly of English descent 
and seem to have retained that language. In the Pale 
English was spoken by the upper classes, the larger farmers, 
and in the towns, but the body of the peasantry there used 
Irish. Over the rest of the island the use of the native Irish 
tongue had become general, and often we meet leading men 
of English descent who did not even know English. 

The last part of the land which served the King was that 
dominated by the Earl of Ormond, the head of the Butlers. 
It comprised the counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary, with 
part of Carlow and Waterford. One of the Butlers, Lord 
Mount Garret, was powerful in the Barony of Bantry, in 
Wexford, but we hardly find this looked upon as under the 
Earl. This family and their head held considerable possessions 
in the Pale. To suppose it was particularly English or well 
behaved would be a mistake, though in Carte’s Ormond it is 
stated that when the English in Ireland degenerated most of 
the Earls of Ormond’s dependents had retained their civility 
and supported the Crown. The Butler section did not 
observe English law, outside the towns at least; the people 
within the district were distinctly turbulent and lawless, they 
fought with their neighbours, especially the Fitz Geralds, and 
most of all with the Munster Fitz Geralds, in a manner com- 
pletely destructive of the public peace. They seem to have 
paid no regular taxes, but they, or at least their heads, the 
Earls of Ormond, were consistently loyal to the Crown, and 
rendered the King military support. We invariably find 
these Earls coming to the aid of the Tudor Deputies with a 
large force of both horse and foot. 

If you examine Mr. Gardner's map you will find that their 
territory was not much smaller than that of the Earls ot 
Desmond, and the McCarthys are given as if they were under 
that Earl. So they were in a sense, and they paid him 
tribute, but the allegiance of the McCarthys to Desmond was 
dubious, to say the least of it. 

In the list the Pander gives of degenerated English lords 
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he treats the Butler part in a curious fashion. He neither 
leaves it out as he does the rest of the land which recognised 
distinct allegiance to the King, nor does he enumerate the 
leading men within it as in the case of the other parts held by 
rebel lords; he merely mentions ‘Sir Piers Butler, Kt., and 
all the captains of the Butlers in the County of Kilkenny and 
of the County of Fethard” (South Tipperary). That is to 
say he puts one name instead of at least a dozen. The list 
enumerates some seven or more names in the McCarthy 
district, and there are four obvious omissions there.’ In the 
Fitz Gerald territory (excluding that of the McCarthys’), there 
are some seventeen to nineteen names of Anglo-Normans in 
different lists. Obviously there should be nearly as many 
given for the followers of the Earl of Ormond instead of only 
one. From the Ormond part there are five native Irish chiefs 
given in the list of these; yet they only held a comparatively 
small section of this territory and were under its Earl. Far 
the greater part of the district had remained in the hands of 
those who were English in their origin, and of these only the 
one name is mentioned, as we have said. 

The real position of matters was therefore as follows: 
Within all Ireland about this period there were some sixty or 
more native chiefs; there were also in certain parts of it 
about thirty or more important lords of English descent, who 
had fallen off from their loyalty to the King and become 
practically independent. Besides these the best part of 
Leinster, the richest province, and of Tipperary, with the 
towns and a little of South Down, were in the hands of men 
of Anglo-Norman descent. These are not dealt with in the 
lists (except in a corner of West Meath), and what was held 
by them formed probably the best part of the island. 

There were forty-three walled towns in Ireland, besides 
some unwalled places such as Dingle and Carrickfergus. The 
more important towns were Dublin, Waterford, Cork, Galway, 
Limerick, Kilkenny, and Drogheda, with possibly Wexford 
and New Ross. Each of the larger towns could put in the 
field as many men as an important chief, and a far better 
armed force. Even a small place like Athboy sent as many 
men to a hosting as a Pale noble did. The impression 
reiterated in many histories is that at this time two-thirds of 
Ireland was held by chiefs of the native Irish, and only one- 
third by English lords. The facts we have given seem to us 
to show that the descendants of the English held then 
distinctly the best and most valuable half of the land ; this was 
the view taken by the Jesuit White long ago in the book he 

1 McDonough, O’Sullivan More, O’Donovan, and a O’Mahon. 
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wrote to confute Geraldus Cambrensus. It is not suggested 
that most of this part was thoroughly English, merely that 
those who held the land in it were of English origin. This 
alters materially the position of much of Irish history. It 
would indicate that the Norman Conquest of Ireland was 
more complete, that its effects were more permanent, and that 
less had been lost to the Irish than is generally supposed. 
We think the Pander represented matters truly when he said 
that at one time the King “did conquer all the land unto (all 
but) a little.” 

How far the degenerate English had discarded their 
allegiance to the Crown, or the traces of their origin, is an 
interesting matter we cannot go into. There is a great 
conflict in the facts which have come down to us. Numerous 
statements prove they were both looked upon and spoken of 
as rebels. On the other hand, there were occasions when 
some of these very rebels rendered services to the govern- 
ment, and, down to the reign of Henry V., subsidies were 
levied within territories in Leinster and Munster held by the 
rebel lords. The Pander stated that if the King would come 
to Ireland with 2000 men he would find an army of 100,000, 
and far beyond, of his own subjects, ready to do his order. 

The document seems not to have enumerated the lords of 
the more English part of Ireland, because it was chiefly deal- 
ing with the part of the land not faithful to the King. There 
may have been another reason. It would have been very 
difficult to have extended the list so as to cover a large part 
of the government territory. Where the land was in the 
hands of the native Irish, nearly all of it was split up into 
sections, each with a definite chief at its head, though he 
might have a mass of sub-clans or septs below him. In much 
of the land held by the degenerate English, particular baronies 
or sections were in a similar manner dominated by particular 
men, such as Lords Barry, Roche or Fitz Maurice. In a 
great deal of the rest, where the people had remained more 
faithful to their allegiance, the land was much more divided 
up among individual owners and sections or baronies, and 
were much less distinctly under the dominion of a feudal lord, 
excepting such large districts as were under one of the Earls. 
The Concluding Part of this Article will appear in next Number. 


‘P'STORY alone has an eye on the concrete, the individual. Asa 
great logician not long since pointed out to us, History is the one 
science of reality. And to me its worth as a study lies pre-eminently 


in this, its dealing with actual men and states and peoples.—prof. 
G. L. Burr. 








RECENT HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


HISTORIANS OF HISTORY 
By H. M. Beatty, LL.D., F.R.Hist.S. 


, an English historical student were offered the fulfilment 
of the traditional ‘three wishes,” what would be his 

choice? Perhaps he might ask for a complete bibliography 
of modern English history, in continuation of the work which 
Professor Gross carried only towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. Well, this wish will no doubt be shortly fulfilled. 
The names on the Anglo-American Committee, which has 
undertaken the task, are sufficient guarantee of solid and 
punctual work. In the next place, the student might select a 
guide-book for his work : “ griindlich” and “ wissenschaftlich ” 
as Bernheim’s Lehrbuch der historischen Methode, but less 
depressingly uncouth ; bright and lucid as the /utroduction of 
Langlois and Seignobos, but adapted to our special tastes 
and illustrated more largely by references to our insular 
history. And then again the student might ask for the 
missing volumes of Flint’s Philosophy of History. But here 
his wish can hardly be fulfilled. Robert Flint has passed out 
of history, and 


The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain. 


What then of a history of historical writing, of what is 
portentously called historiography ? We have histories of 
Criticism, English Poetry, English Literature, English Pro- 
sody, why not of History? Apparently we have none— 
except indeed Professor Grant's very pleasant sketch in his 
English Histortans, and Mr. Gooch’s vivid condensation in 
the closing chapter of the Cambridge Modern History. No 
doubt gaps are being filled. The last six years have seen 
the appearance of Professor Bury’s lectures, ripe in matter as 
in manner, on Zhe Ancient Greek Historians, Mr. Gooch’s 
great book on History and Historians in the Nuneteenth 
Century, and Mr. Kingsford’s account of the fifteenth century 
chroniclers. But for a wider sweep we must, so far at least, 
go abroad; and here we have two such surveys?: one in 
Italian, the other written in German by a Swiss lecturer, and 
now translated with additions into French. These two books, 
although of essentially different characters, may well be con- 


1 It is, however, stated in the just-published Life of Robert Flint that the Italian section 
is well advanced, and may, though incomplete, be printed. This is well. Flint treated 
Vico with success ; and he was certainly well qualified to discuss the great Florentine school. 


2 Histoire de [historiographie moderne, par Ed. Fueter. Traduit de |’Allemand par 
Emile Jeanmaire (avec notes et additions de l’Auteur). Paris, Félix Alcan, 1914. 


B. Croce, Zutorno alla Storia della Storiografia (Napoli, 1913). 
(84) 
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sidered together. They are mutually illustrative and illumi- 
native ; and Croce’s book, though neither a review nor a 
professed criticism of Fueter’s, was suggested by the latter 
(in its original form), and is based upon it. 

What is a history of historiography? Fueter’s own pro- 
gramme is clearly enough defined. His book, he says, ‘aims 
at setting forth the history of European historiography from 
the days of Humanism up to our own time. It is not 
intended to deal as such with the history of the Philosophy 
of History, nor with the history of Research or Criticism. 
Theories of History and Historical Method are considered 
only in so far as they appear to have affected the development 
of historical composition.” ‘A history of Historiography is 
no more a history of Historic than a history of the drama is a 
history of dramatic theories.” To this Croce objects that 
every historian (in this differing from a creative artist, such 
as a dramatist), must base his work on some historical theory, 
however little explicit or developed it may be. ‘“ Every his- 
torian is explicitly or implicitly a controversialist as against 
other historians (that is, against other versions of a fact); and 
how could he controvert, how criticise, unless he based his 
arguments on some theory of the nature of history?” He 
also objects to the exclusion of the Philosophy of History 
from the domain of historiography, and does actually succeed 
in showing that Fueter is not quite consistent in this exclusion. 
There is no doubt force in Croce’s contention. When Acton, 
as Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, called on his 
‘ Fellow Students ” to “suffer no man and no cause to escape 
the undying penalty which history has the power to inflict on 
wrong,” his theory of history was obviously not in harmony 
with the ‘serene curiosity” of Bishop Creighton, nor even 
with Ranke’s purpose—to show “ wie es eigentlich gewesen.” 
Nor when Acton endorsed the dictum of Burke: that “the 
principles of true politics are those of morality enlarged,” can 
his point of view be well reconciled with that of Treitschke. 
Bossuet’s theories are very different from those of Buckle or 
Taine; Grote’s from those of Mitford; Freeman’s theory of 
‘past politics,” or Seeley’s “school of statesmanship” is not 
in harmony with the programme of J. R. Green. But, after 
all, many older historians, and some of to-day have -been 
influenced more by prejudices, early training, class or personal 
interests, or the current ideas of their ages, than by anything 
which can be called a theory of history ; and, so far as Fueter 
is concerned, he expressly left himself free to deal with his- 
torical theories in so far as they had influenced the develop- 
ment of historiography. In any case, the question is an 
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academic one, for even Croce admits in the long run that his 
objections are only theoretical ; that, as a matter of practical 
convenience, historiography may be treated apart from such 
theories. 

Even so, Fueter’s programme is an ambitious one. It is 
to trace the course of historical writing in Europe from the 
origins of the Renaissance till our own days—living historians 
being excluded. But even 800 pages of close print cannot 
deal with a// the historians of the past 600 years. “I have 
treated in detail only the pioneers and original thinkers. A 
history of historiography is not a dictionary of historians ; the 
aim is to treat of the main currents rather than of the greatest 
historians.” What he regards as the main currents can be 
inferred from the leading divisions of his work. 

His First Book (there are six of them in all) deals with 
Humanist historiography in Italy, and covers the ground 
from ‘the precursors,” Petrarch and Boccaccio, through the 
annalists of the school of Bruni, through the great Florentine 
“political” school, over which Machiavelli and Guicciardini 
preside : 

la bella scuola 
Di quei signor dell’ altissimo canto, 
Che sopra gli altri com’ aquila vola: 
and on to the Humanists of the Counter-Reformation, such as 
Davila and Bentivoglio. 

The Second Book describes the spread of Humanist 
history from Italy, its birthplace, over the other countries of 
Europe :—France, England and Scotland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Spain, and the minor countries. These compositions, 
although born under Italian influences, and actually the pro- 
ductions of expatriated Italians in at least four countries of 
Europe, were in many cases protests against the too exclu- 
sively Italian “tune” of their peninsular predecessors. This 
book traces also the growth of Matzona/ Political History. If 
we take the case of England, we find that one section is 
devoted to the Humanist Annalists: here we find, with 
others of less importance, Sir Thomas More, Polydore 
Vergil, Camden and Bacon; while another section gives us 
the history of artzes up to Clarendon and Burnet. Burnet 
indeed is the latest of all the writers treated in this book, and 
looks like one born out of due season. It may be remarked 
that special emphasis is laid on Clarendon, as one of the 
historians (other examples being Guicciardini and Commines) 
who have stereotyped the views ot posterity on their respective 
epochs. 


We have now left the Humanists behind us; and there is 
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only one stage to be traversed before we reach the age of 
Illumination and Rationalism. The Third Book is mainly 
occupied with the controversial Church History of, among 
others, Foxe, Sarpi and Bossuet; but it also not unfitly 
embraces the records of the discoveries and conquests in the 
New World ; beginning with a fragment by Columbus him- 
self, who, by the way, had been classed by an Italian eulogist 
among the saints, in view of his success in spreading the 
faith among countless multitudes. In this book also we find 
the learned compilations of Mabillon, Tillemont and Muratori. 


The Fourth Book carries us into the modern world of 
Rationalism, where the wide and sweeping views of Voltaire 
find their field of display. Heeren surveys the realm of 
commerce, Winckelmann of Art; Hume, Robertson and 
Gibbon form “the triumvirate of British historians.” 


The Fifth Book carries us through the French Revolution, 
and shows us romanticism, nationality, local colour, spiritual 
interpretation in revolt against the pragmatic rationalism and 
cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth century. Here we have 
the “lyrical” school of Michelet and Carlyle, the combina- 
tion of “ideology” and criticism in Ranke, the liberalism and 
constitutionalism of Guizot and Macaulay. 


Finally we come to Book VI, which is headed: “ The 
realist reaction against Romantic Historiography and the 
influence of the social movement.” Hitherto it has been easy 
to follow the author’s classifications. Here it is not quite so 
easy. The welter of modern tendencies, which have not yet 
had time to sort themselves out into recognisable groups, 
sufficiently accounts for this; and Fueter himself appears to 
have been puzzled. Hitherto each Book has been divided 
into main headings, which were then sub-divided. Here all 
the sections are what may be called ‘“sub-divisions.” He 
starts with the social influences of the Revolution of 1848, 
and chooses J. R. Green as the representative historian of 
“the vast nameless masses of an entire people.” He then 
proceeds to the “ National-liberal School in Germany,” under 
which he includes Sybel and, not very satisfactorily and with 
distinct qualifications, the sinister genius of Treitschke. The 
next three sections may be briefly described as those of 
Mommsen; Tocqueville, Coulanges and Maitland; Riehl, 
Freytag, Janssen. We have then what may be roughly 
called the sociological or Comtian School of Buckle, Lecky, 
Leslie Stephen and Taine; and finally we have a delicate 
analysis of “history as a source of artistic enjoyment,” with 
some delightful pages on Renan, Burckhardt and Gregorovius. 
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Why not Curtius? But he is found in the previous Book, 
under the head of ‘“ the geographical tendency.” 

And now we have a few closing remarks on the present 
position and the outlook of current history. Here are noted 
the increasing attention given to economics ; one of the most 
curious results of which, though not here specially noted by 
Fueter, is the economical interpretation of history such as that 
of Greece, which had hitherto been treated only from the 
aesthetical or the political standpoint. Any one who has 
read a book like Mr. Zimmern’s Greek Commonwealth can 
appreciate the change of point of view. Again, we find noted 
the influence of wordd-wide politics, of ethnographical re- 
searches; and, in historical method and presentation, the 
substitution of what may perhaps be called (to use an old 
mathematical term) scientific ‘‘ elegance” for literary beauty. 
But the most striking (under present circumstances almost 
startling) of Fueter’s remarks is this. Referring to the results 
of the Franco-German War of 1870, Fueter says: ‘‘One 
result is the complete collapse (a déroute compléte) of the 
older liberalism. The victory of Prussianized Germany over 
France, of the ‘ military and reactionary state’ over its neigh- 
bour organized on the lines of modern democracy, has under- 
mined not merely on the Continent, but gradually even in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, the faith in the political superiority of 
peoples under liberal governments (a porté un coup mortel a la 
for en la supériorité politique des peuples libéralement gouvernés). 
The importance of military power and discipline, and gener- 
ally speaking of a closely-knit organisation, to which, previously 
to 1870, Droysen alone in the nineteenth century had drawn 
attention, became for historians of all countries a common- 
place, even for the Americans. It is characteristic that it was 
one of this latter people (who had previously believed more | 
firmly than others in liberal dogmatism) who was the first to ) 
reduce to a system the doctrine of the influence of sea power 
on the history of the world. This tendency was strengthened 
by the Darwinian theories as to the struggle for existence, 
which only after 1870 began to exert a more strenuous 
influence on historiography.” This seems to be too strongly 
emphasised. The reference to Admiral Mahan is apt and 
telling. But that there has been ‘a complete collapse” of 
democratic ideas, or that, at least in Anglo-Saxon countries, 
the importance of militarism has become a common-place is 
simply not fact. Apart from questions of self-defence or 
colonial expansion, it is hardly true of any country except 
Germany, or even Prussia alone. Happily we need not pin 
our faith to this gloomy diagnosis. If history's ample page, 
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rich with the spoils of time, can give us no better comfort 
than this, we may as well close it with a bang. 

The sections and sub-sections noted above do not by any 
means exhaust the list of Fueter’s divisions. They are, to 
tell the truth, rather bewildering in their complexity, when 
surveyed in his excellent analytical index ; not indeed in the 
perusal of his volume. The evolution is so carefully and 
lucidly traced, the connexions are so clearly defined in the 
successive introductory paragraphs that we are hardly con- 
scious of any discontinuity ; although this elaboration does 
occasionally lead to curious dislocations. The case of Burnet 
has been already referred to; and it is a little surprising to 
find Chateaubriand on page 195, followed on the next page 
by Sir Thomas More. Mr. Gooch in his AHstory and His- 
tortans (like Professor Flint) surmounts the difficulty by 
adopting (in the first and larger division of his work) an 
arrangement according to the several countries. But this 
plan is obviously not so suitable for tracing the course of 
international development. 

These subtle distinctions in Fueter’s book are closely 
connected with one of its most striking characteristics and 
exceptional merits. Historians taken generally are not 
psychologists. The fact that objective narration and _politi- 
cal problems have bulked so largely in their work diverts 
their attention from the delicate manipulation of spiritual 
characteristics. Their psychological efforts are often con- 
trolled, as in Tacitus, Clarendon or Mommsen, by political or 
personal antagonisms, or, as in Macaulay, result merely in 
external portraits. Fueter is a penetrating and delicate 
psychologist ; and his appreciations are so impartially dis- 
tributed, and so uniformly good, that it is difficult to pick a 
sample. But take this of Carlyle. German Romanticism 
had, says Fueter, charged the historians of Rationalism with 
their anxtz-historical procedure. ‘‘ This question did not appeal 
to Carlyle, whose grievance against Rationalism was purely 
personal. The old ideals had been destroyed and he had no 
faith in the new. Faith in the exclusive saving power of 
liberty, faith in the regenerating power of the sciences of 
nature, he had none. He worked without an aim. For this 
uneasiness he sought a remedy in history. By means of his 
enthusiasm for the resolute faith of his heroes, he tried to 
delude himself as to his own want of faith ; and to indemnify 
himself for his sufferings with ruthless sarcasms on the 
sceptics, who had swept aside the old ideals, and on the 
worthy folk, who mistook for remedies their new-fangled and 
shallow fancies.” 
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Possibly the ease with which Fueter enters into the 
psychology of various nationalities may be due to his own. 
It appears from A/znerva that there is a privat-dozent of his 
name in the University of Ziirich, so that presumably he is a 
Swiss ; and Switzerland having, as Professor Gustave Lan- 
son’ neatly puts it, ‘three doors opening on France, Italy 
and Germany,” has a special aptitude for entering into the 
ideas of surrounding nations. At any rate, Fueter’s aptitude 
in this respect is undeniable: a quality which distinguishes 
his book from the two great English works, with which one 
naturally compares it. Flint’s Phzlosophy of History is the 
work rather of a logician than of a psychologist. His dis- 
cussion of the value of various definitions of History at the 
beginning of his volume (pp. 8 seg., 1893 ed.) is almost purely 
that of a logician, even at times, if one may say it, sophistical. 
Freeman had said: ‘“ History is past politics, and politics are 
present history.” Flint replies: ‘‘This is not a mode of 
definition which any logician will be found to sanction.” 
Again, Mr. Gooch’s excellent book is less psychological than 
Fueter’s. We learn from it, as he says in his Preface (would 
that it were longer!), to analyse the effect of the histories on 
‘the life and thought of their time,” and here it is eminently 
successful. But it also undertakes “to portray the masters of 
the craft,” and here Fueter is more penetrating. We learn 
from Mr. Gooch what critics said about Tocqueville or Grote, 
and how the Princess Mathilde shut her doors on Taine for 
maligning her illustrious uncle ; but we do not learn quite as 
much about the inner workings in the minds of these his- 
torians ; and it is probably true that Mr. Gooch is successful, 
as in his vivid portraiture of Lord Acton, in an inverse ratio 
to the mental subtlety of the subject. Possibly this did not 
enter into Mr. Gooch’s plan; the index, which is confined to 
a bare list of names, would suggest as much. 

At any rate Fueter’s psychology is illuminative, and even 
at times diverting. Take, for instance, Paolo Giovio, the 
‘‘journalist-historiographer ” of the Italian Renaissance. He 
wrote a history of his own times, to be completed in forty- 
five books ; but twelve of these are missing (5-10 and 19-24). 
Now, the usual explanation offered by Tiraboschi and other 
historians of Italian literature is that the first six were lost in 
the sack of Rome; and that the second six were never 
written, the events in question (including the story of the 
sack) being too sorrowful to be touched. Fueter’s explana- 
tion is different. The first six were never written, simply 


8 Histoire de la Littérature Francaise, p. 876. Flint (Phélosophy of History, 1874 edn., 
Pp. 347), also notes the réle of Switzerland as ‘‘an intellectual medium between France and 
Germany.” 
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because, as the protagonists were dead, no more money was 
to be had from them; and, as to both sixes, the author was 
not unwilling that his history should, like that of Livy, be 
preserved only in fragments. ‘His history was to be an 
artificial ancient ruin.” Nothing in its way could be more 
illuminative as to the mixture of childish pedantry and 
mercenary unscrupulousness of some blackmailing Humanists 
of the later Italian Renaissance; who, like Giovio, boasted 
that they had ‘at need” a pen of gold for those who paid, 
and a pen of iron‘ for those who did not; and if we were 
concerned not with what was, but what ought to have been, 
we need only smile and pass on. But what is the evidence 
for all this? Apparently none, except Fueter’s sense of 
psychological symmetry. And indeed, it may be remarked, 
the symmetry is incomplete; for if Giovio had wished to 
counterfeit an ancient ruin after the mode of Livy, he would 
certainly have made the comparison complete by omitting 
decades, not sixes. This is not the only instance of over- 
subtlety. Fueter rightly lays stress on the influence exerted 
on historians’ views by their own personal fortunes, and, for 
instance, traces the “bitter resignation” of Guicciardini’s 
History of Italy partly to the fact that he wrote it after his 
fall from a position of influence. So far so good. But he 
takes occasion to compare with the position of Guicciardini 
that of Simonetta, who wrote a history of Francesco Sforza of 
Milan. They both wrote histories, they both fell from a 
position of influence. But then Simonetta’s history was 
written defore his fall; therefore the comparison fails in the 
one essential point. 


Again, the weak and the strong points of Fueter are typically 
displayed in his treatment of the history of Richard III., which 
is attributed to Sir Thomas More. To the question of author- 
ship Fueter devotes a page of close print, and most concise 
and lucid it is. That page has more information on the 
question than all the ordinary accounts of More rolled into 
one :—Seebohm, Hutton, Bridgett, the Dzctzonary of National 
Biography, the Cambridge History of English Literature, and 
the Pitt Press edition of the History itself. Naturally, Mr. 
Kingsford devotes much more space to the History, and 
enters into more detail, although the general impression left 
cannot be described as clearer. But here we find a chink (or 
what appears to be such) in Fueter’s armour. One of the 
reasons adduced against More’s authorship, he says, is to be 
found in the ‘‘couleur tendancieuse du récit”; only a con- 


‘ This is often quoted in the form of a pen of “silver,” as by Symonds and Gregorovius. 
Tiraboschi says: ‘‘ di ferro.” 
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temporary in the proceedings could, it is urged, have written 
with so much partiality. This argument Fueter brushes 
aside. Why, he asks, would not an author, desirous of 
winning the favour of Henry VIII., have seen his own 
interest in blackening the memory of Richard, and in thus 
morally justifylng the usurpation of the Tudors? The 
answer to the question appears to be simple enough—that 
More was probably too honest a man; but that explanation 
evidently did not occur to Fueter’s mind. 

But high indeed are the merits of his work. One is never 
in doubt what he means. He may come to unpalatable con- 
clusions; but he has the courage of his convictions. Even 
with Ranke he is not afraid to break a lance, nor is he over- 
awed by the main-force themes of Droysen and Treitschke. 
In spite of his disclaimer as to providing a dictionary of 
historians, his volume as a mere work of reference is most 
valuable. To the discussion of each author is prefixed a 
biographical notice and a brief bibliography. We can pick up 
many a crumb of useful knowledge. We can learn how 
words like ‘middle ages,” ‘ philosophy of history,” ‘“ history 
of art,” ‘ protestantism,” ‘ counter-reformation,” were intro- 
duced or acclimatised. We can learn the shortcomings not 
only of our neighbours but of ourselves: ‘‘la pruderie 
anglaise,” ‘la prolixité anglaise”; and we learn how 
delightful is the ‘“‘humour exquis” of Maitland. Of Leslie 
Stephen he says: ‘‘ No English historian was so completely 
exempt from the defects which are on the Continent usually 
attributed to British writers. He could be concise and never 
lost his way in endless repetitions; he never fell into the 
affecting style of the daily paper; while he possessed to 
perfection the specific English gift of humour.” So hand- 
some a compliment to ‘le don spécifique des Anglais” might 
satisfy the claims of even Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

We may sometimes wonder why one or another author is 
omitted, or such and such a work passed over. Lecky’s 
Eighteenth Century is dismissed as “a pragmatic history of 
the old style.” This description does not seem very happy ; 
and on the history of Ireland its influence has certainly been 
considerable. Seeley was, one might think, an historian of 
sufficiently marked individuality to deserve notice. And why 
is Gardiner ignored? Surely he was, to say the least, as 
epoch-making as Draper or Lingard or Finlay or Brunetiére 
or Zeller? Why again the depreciatory view of Gibbon, who 
in one place is rated as distinctly below Robertson ; while in 
another ‘‘the exaggerated esteem which was for a long time 
allowed” to him is attributed simply to his erudition: erudi- 
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tion, which may ‘to a certain point” claim to be put on a 
level with that of the Benedictines. Space is found for a 
shot even at the man Gibbon: ‘a cold and passionless 
nature,” and he is unfavourably contrasted with Voltaire, as 
being only ‘‘un savant bien renté, vivant dans une agréable 
retraite.” Well, as to that, Voltaire has never been charged 
with neglecting the main chance, and his hermitages at Cirey 
and Ferney appear to have been fairly comfortable. No 
doubt Gibbon was better adapted to obey as a son than to 
sigh as a lover; he was a disgracefully dilatory correspondent, 
even with such a very charming and wide-awake young lady 
as Suzanne Curchod; but there is nothing “cold” in his 
thirty years of affection for Sheffield, for whose consolation in 
bereavement he probably sacrificed some years of his own 
life. Even if we admit that in Gibbon’s history, as Fueter 
claims, the economical aspect is ignored, that his critical sense 
has its limitations, that his style is neither French nor English, 
that his reflections are often commonplace, and (what must 
have weighed with Fueter) that his psychology is superficial ; 
vet is it true that Gibbon owes his celebrity—or only his 
notoriety >—to his chapters on Christianity? Is his style 
‘sans vigueur, d’une clarté excessive”? And why cannot a 
word be spared for his skilful grouping, his architectonic skill, 
his “amazing accuracy,” and the “humour exquis” of his 
asides? We may not be impartial in judging Gibbon, who is 
to us one of those national institutions, like Stonehenge or 
the London policeman, with which we are bound as Britons 
to have a respectful bowing acquaintance; but Fueter is 
distinctly neither sympathetic nor fair in regard to him. 

Before leaving this learned and charming book, it may be 
pointed out how excellent it is as a sort of ‘source book” for 
exemplifying the precepts in a manual such as that of Langlois 
and Seignobos. 

Croce’s work need not detain us long. In the first place 
it is quite small. Benedetto Croce is of course the Neapolitan 
philosopher, popularly known in this country since the lauda- 
tory reference in Mr. Balfour's Romanes lecture; and also 
director of Za Cyrtzca, the brilliant literary and philosophical 
review. On this occasion, Croce had the happy thought of 
devoting one issue practically in its entirety to an essay on 
historiography. It is, as one might expect, artistically ex- 
pressed, although showing traces of that tendency to prattle, 
to which some Italian writing is liable; and which makes us 
sometimes sigh for one crowded hour of the stern compression 


of Dante and Machiavelli. Croce is a high authority on 


Aesthetics, on Hegel and on Vico, and, therefore, it is not 
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surprising that history does not appear to him in the concrete 
form which it assumes to Freeman or Seeley, or even to 
Fueter. As proof, it is not necessary to say more than that, 
in the later developments of his thought, the identity of his- 
tory and philosophy is a fundamental axiom. Accordingly his 
essay is rather a picture of the Idea of historiography in its 
adventures through the ages than a concrete biography. He 
divides his story into eight chapters: the first preliminary, 
and the others dealing with historiography in the following 
order :—Grzco-Roman, Medizval, Renaissance, Illumination, 
Romanticism, Positivism, the later developments ; and charac- 
teristically the two longest sections are those devoted to 
Romanticism—and the Middle Ages. 


As already mentioned, Croce in his first section breaks a 
lance with Fueter over the exclusion, from the latter’s survey, 
of the theory and philosophy of history; but winds up the 
discussion by admitting that for reasons purely of convenience 
it may be desirable to treat them separately. A little pre- 
viously he had laid it down that ‘“ the history of historiography 
is the history of historical thought; and, therefore, it is 
impossible to distinguish history from the theory of history.” 
If this be so, how is it possible, for any reason of convenience 
or otherwise, to treat apart two things which are by hypo- 
thesis identical and indistinguishable? Surely this is not 
logical. 


In his section on Graeco-Roman history, Croce refers to 
the puzzling word “‘ pragmatic,” and on this a few words may 
be said. ‘Ancient historiography has been called ‘prag- 
matic’; and such it is in the double signification of the word, 
the ancient and the modern: in so far as it is concerned with 
the material and bodily aspects of events, and especially with 
political affairs (the ‘ pragmatic’ of Polybius), and in so far as 
it provides reflexions and instruction (the ‘apodeictic’ of the 
same historian and theorist.)” This statement is clear 
enough; but hardly either exhaustive or entirely correct. 
Croce it will be seen assigns two meanings to pragmatic 
as applied to history: first, as dealing with practical affairs ; 
secondly, as teaching by example. The latter meaning seems 
to be that adopted by Flint; and Bernheim treats pragmatic 
and instructive (lehrhaft) as convertible terms. But there is 
a third use of the word “ pragmatic” which Croce does not 
mention here, although he does elsewhere refer to some uses 
of it with dislike: that is, in the sense of tracing events to 
their causes, great or small. In this sense, Kingsley was as 
much a pragmatist when he spoke of “the strategy of 
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Heaven” as Pascal when he thought that the course of history 
had been determined by the length of Cleopatra's nose. It is 
in the causal sense that Fueter appears invariably to use the 
word ; but with this difference, that he restricts the meaning 
to the alleged, and often fictitious, determination of events by 
the conscious action of zxdzviduals. That this is Fueter’s use 
of the term is evident from several passages. For instance, 
in speaking of the alleged pragmatism of the Rationalist 
historians, he says: ‘‘ This is true. Rationalism was in the 
habit of attributing historical events to the conscious action of 
individuals. The pragmatical interpretation of history is 
usually found, whenever the historian aims at making his 
work instructive.” Apart from this, however, Croce’s state- 
ment does not appear to be correct. He interprets the word 
‘‘apodeictic,” as used by Polybius, as equivalent to instructive. 
But the Greek word does not mean instructive, but demon- 
strative or explanatory. Professor Bury in his Greek Hits- 
torians has lucidly explained the point: ‘Some exponents of 
Polybius have applied the term ‘ pragmatism’ to his work, in 
the particular sense that he investigated the causal nexus of 
events. This is a misuse of the word, and is not counte- 
nanced by his language. ‘Apodeictic’ is the term which he 
uses of his history in so far as it traces causes. His history is 
pragmatical, and because it is pragmatical, it is also apodeictic ” ; 
a distinction, it may be added, which is precisely analogous to 
that drawn by Fueter in the sentence quoted above. 

Croce indeed appears to have little belief in pragmatism 
in any sense. The influence of individuals on history he 
seems to deny altogether, even on the history of Art. But in 
spite of his Hegelianisms, and a good deal of what the ordi- 
nary man might call jargon, Croce is very far indeed from 
being a dull dog. One need only read his sketch of the 
history of Romanticism or I]lumination to realise his penetra- 
tion and even his wide sympathy; nor is he wanting in a 
sense of humour. His description of the ‘documented ” 
historians is a delightful piece of banter. His philosophy is 
sometimes befogging ; but it is a pleasant and wholesome 
relief to be reminded sometimes that history is not all a matter 
of detail about Henry VIII.’s wives and the Queen of Spain's 
stockings, and all those other antiquarianisms, which, as 
Mommsen said, can never be known, and are not worth the 
knowing. Men may build their little castles on the sands, 
but it is the ebb and flow of mental and spiritual tides which 
shape or demolish them; and this is probably the best 
justification for the study of the philosophy and psychology 
of history. 





THE FRIARS IN THE REIGN OF 
EDWARD L-+* 


By Dorotuea Price, M.A. 


OTHING so much marked the decline of the friars as their strife 
with monks, secular clergy, and rival mendicant Orders. 
It has been seen that their first ideal wasforalifesweetened 
by graciousness, self-denial and humility. They were to live 
at peace with all men. Hardships and privations had but 
strengthened and adorned their efforts; popularity and pros- 
perity had choked and ruined them. Fitz Gerald says, “The 
Mendicant Orders were then the pest of Europe, and the 
history of the Church throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries is little else but a record of the trouble and turmoil 
which they occasioned ; and I quite agree with Stillingfleet in 
thinking that all our Nonconformists put together never 
occasioned greater dissensions or more flagrant scandal than 
the Franciscan friars then gave rise to in the very bosom of 
that Church which boasts so highly of its unity and looks 
down with such sovereign disdain upon our divisions. The 
policy of the Church of Rome in canonizing the extravagances 
of such a crazy enthusiast as Francis of Assisi, has been much 
admired by some Protestant writers, and doubtless of the two 
it is safer to praise the policy than the honesty of such a pro- 
ceeding. But it cannot be denied that, even in point of 
policy, St. Francis was rather a dear bargain, when his 
sanctity was purchased for the benefit of the Church by a 
strife of nearly 200 years, spent in continual efforts to bring 
his restless family into some kind of order and persuade them 
to live quietly with their neighbours.” 

In justice to Saint Francis we must say that he would not 
have recognised in the ‘“ wantoun and merye” friars of the 
fourteenth century the members of the little band of lesser 
brethren on whom he enjoined habits of life that were only 
acquired by men who had died unto the world. 

Monastic chronicles are replete with censures on the 
Mendicants—a case of the pot calling the kettle black. We 
read with a smile in the Worcester Annals of 1289 the self- 
righteous assertion that the Convent of Worcester was falsely 
accused by Franciscans. The slightest concern does not 
escape the notice of the regular clergy, who are ready with 


*The first part of this article appeared in the January-March No, 
Lecture IX. 
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invectives and hostile criticism, ¢.g., in 1287 the Carmelites 
changed their habit, a circumstance which called forth 
sarcastic comments from Wykes.” A constant source of 
strife was the right of sepulture. Friars set great store on 
hearing dying confessions, and then claimed that the last wish 
of the deceased was to be buried by their brethren. In 1298” 
William de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, died, and it was 
thought that he would be buried in the convent church among 
the family tombs. But just before his death a Friar extracted 
from him his consent to be buried by Franciscans. The 
Friars were triumphant and displayed the corpse in a street 
procession, ‘‘as it were victors with captured booty,” and 
finally buried it in a cabbage garden. The son, nothing 
daunted, allowed his mother’s body to be laid to rest in the same 
spot, ‘‘licet ipsa vivens alibi deposuerit sepeliri:” (‘although 
she in her lifetime arranged to be buried elsewhere.”) 

In the case of the burial of Poche, a citizen of Worcester, 
the Friars were entirely in the wrong, as was afterwards 
proved by an episcopal inquisition, but they managed to 
put the monks to confusion and win the lower classes.” 

The Friars made last confessions and the sepulture of 
nobility a source of income. Fuller® says that they were 
more profitable to Friars than half the glebe land that year to 
the priest of the parish. Rishanger™ records the interment 
of the heart of the Queen Mother in the church of the 
Franciscans at London, adding that the mendicants waited 
impatiently for her death as dogs eagerly expect to devour a 
body from which life is almost extinct. 

Chaucer’s unedifying picture of a holy Friar may be a 
caricature, but to be even that it must contain some likeness 
to the original. We read of grave offences committed by 
Friars, of betrayal of confessions (dun. Wig. 1293), and of 
poisoning the Pope, ‘ He was carried off by the putting of 
poison, by a Dominican, into the Eucharist offered to the 
Pope.”” Matthew Paris complained that wily Friars gained 
land and buildings by pretending they sought merely tem- 
porary shelter, having no continual abiding-place on earth. 
In 1249 he wrote, “ It is terrible, it is an awful presage, that 
in 300 years the old monastic orders have not degenerated so 
entirely as these fraternities the Friars, who have been founded 
hardly forty years, have built, even in the present day in 
England, residences as lofty as the palaces of kings.” The 


Annales Thomae Wykes. Rolls Series, sub anno 1287. 
*1 4nnales Wigoiniensis, sub anno 1298. Rolls Series. 29 Tbid. 
°3 Church History of England, i11., p. 284. 
°*Chronica de Rishanger. Rolls Series, sub anno 1291. 
25Gorgh’s National History. Rum. et Chro. 1307. 
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Annals of London for 1305 have an entry of a robbery of the 
Carmelites in London, “ 300 marks in silver having been 
carried off,” the very fact that their wealth attracted the 
plunderers attesting that poverty was no longer their bride. 
By the end of the thirteenth century the Friars were noted 
chiefly for mutual animosity, pedantic disputation, greed of 
bequests, and captious antagonism to the parish priests.” 
The testimony of Piers Ploughman is :— 
‘‘T found the friars, all the four orders, 

Preaching the people, for profit of themselves, 

Glossing the gospel, as them good liketh ; 

For covetise of copes, construed it as they would.” 

It is a pitiable close to the tale. The Friars set forth into 
the world, burning not with self-esteem but with the holy 
fervour of self-abnegation. They meant to gain the world— 
the world had gained them. They had failed to raise their 
fellows to a higher level and then had stooped themselves to 
a lower level. In defence of the Friars there is much to be 
said. They worked zealously for the conversion of the Jews.” 
They had supplied the needs of the time and kept England of 
the thirteenth century from drifting into irreligion. Capes 
points out® that for the evidence against Friars we are 
indebted to their enemies—the monks—that they were ac- 
counted hypocrites, not because they were worse than the 
other clergy of their day, but because they did not attain 
their high ideals, that the Friars were public characters and 
could not, like the monks, conceal their faults under cover of 
the monastery walls: finally, that, whatever their short- 
comings, the Friars retained their popularity till the Black 
Death, when many died at their posts. 

The Friar’s life was one of perpetual strain after the 
unattainable. They were nobler than monks in that they 
dared to face and combat evil. Their privations were not 
self-inflicted, like the wearing of the hair-shirt, that savours of 
affectation, but were those that overtook them as vagrants in 
the natural course of events. ‘‘I cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race 
where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust 
and heat. He that can apprehend and consider vice, with all 
her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain and yet 
distinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the 
true warfaring Christian.”” 


2°Jenning’s Manual of Church History, Vol. I1., 44. 
27Tovey’s Anglia Judicaia, p. 216. 

28Capes’ Church History in the rath Century, p. 316. 
2°Milton On the Liberty of the Press. 














ELIZABETHAN LONDON* 
By Sir Sipney Les, F.B.A. 


I.—ZLIZABETHAN SURVIVALS AT THE INNS OF COURT 


—< the Temple and other Inns of Court, an Elizabethan, 
were he to revisit this sphere, would still find several 
familiar features. The old buildings of the Inner 
Temple suffered in the Great Fire; but the Temple Church, 
with its two sections, the Round Church and the Choir, is a 
building which dates from the twelfth century and still stands, 
despite very thorough restoration, much as Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries knew it. The Elizabethan dramatists often 
mention how solicitors met their clients and transacted their 
business inside the Round Church, and how venal witnesses 
were always to be hired there. ‘‘ Walking the Round” was 
Elizabethan slang for a legal consultation. Then there are 
the Temple Gardens, where according to the “ First part of 
Henry VI.” the Yorkist and Lancastrian leaders met, and 
plucked white and red roses by way of prelude to their Civil 
War. But within the Temple precincts the best pronounced 
Elizabethan savour attaches to Middle Temple Hall, which 
was built in 1572. The splendid Elizabethan roof was still 
fresh when Shakespeare saw it. In that hall an early per- 
formance of ‘Twelfth Night” took place according to the 
extant diary of a student of the Inn, Middle Temple Hall is 
one of the two remaining buildings in London, which were 
intimately associated with Shakespeare’s plays in his own 
lifetime. The other edifice which is similarly glorified is across 
Holborn—another hall of an Inn or Court—Gray’s Inn Hall. 
Before we cross Fleet Street let us direct our attention to 
other survivals of Elizabethan or Jacobean London in the 
Temple district or in Chancery Lane. Shakespeare may well 
have seen built the house now numbered 17 Fleet Street over 
the gate of the entry to the Temple. It replaced in 1610 an 
older house which had long served as a tavern under the 
name of “The Hand.” After rebuilding it was rechristened 
“The Prince’s Arms.” The beautifully carved wooden front 
is a good example of a fashionable London facade in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time or soon after. It still bears its original 
ornament of the Prince of Wales’s feathers, and the same 
emblem figures in the plastered ceiling in the noble room on 
the first floor, which remains in the same condition as in 


*Two excerpts from a lecture delivered before the London Branch of the Elistorical 
Association. 
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Shakespeare’s later days. This house was acquired by the 
London County Council in 1889 as a public memorial of 
Shakespeare’s London. The house is well worth a student’s 
visit, and the London County Council's example in purchasing 
this building cannot be too highly commended. It is perhaps a 
little incongruous that the ground floor is still in private 
occupation as a hairdresser’s shop. 

Passing up Chancery Lane beside Lincoln's Inn, we find 
the brick gatehouse of Lincoln’s Inn still bearing upon it the 
date of 1518. It was a well seasoned structure in the 
Elizabethan era. The adjoining chambers of Lincoln’s Inn, 
which abut on Chancery Lane, seem to have been built just 
before the sixteenth century closed, and a literary association 
clings to their walls. It is stated on good authority that 
among the bricklayers employed on their erection was the 
man who became Shakespeare's close friend and critic, Ben 
Jonson, the poet and dramatist. Jonson’s bricklaying career 
was happily brief. It is not a profession that lends itself to 
literary leisure, But we are told that while Jonson was at work 
with the trowel, he always had a book in his pocket. Lincoln’s 
Inn has no other Elizabethan relics. The Hall and Library 
are recent. The Chapel was built after Shakespeare’s day 
by Inigo Jones, the earliest of the great English architects. 
Behind Lincoln’s Inn stretch Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which 
Elizabethans knew as an open houseless waste, a resort for 
beggars and idlers. It was at a later date that Inigo Jones 
built the imposing row of houses which still stand on the 
west side. 

Gray’s Inn is richer in Elizabethan memories than Lin- 
coln’s Inn. The Gatehouse in Holborn, although its old brick 
is now covered with cement, was a new structure in Shake- 
speare’s day. Gray’s Inn Hall, though much altered, is 
another survival of Elizabethan London. It was first built 
in 1560, and there Shakespeare’s boisterous farce of the 
‘Comedy of Errors” was acted amid some uproar in 1594. 
Gray’s Inn Hall and Middle Temple Hall should be bracketed 
together by Shakespearean and by Elizabethan students. 
Gray’s Inn boasted in Elizabethan days of its carefully kept 
walks and gardens. Beyond the garden enclosure lay Gray’s 
Inn Fields, where Justice Shallow in his boisterous youth 
fought with one Samson Stockfish, a fruiterer. The scene of 
the fray, according to the sapient lawyer, was ‘“‘ behind Gray’s 
Inn.” 

The many smaller legal Inns—called the Inns of Chancery 
—about Holborn and the Strand which were busy collegiate 
homes of legal study in Elizabeth’s day have been dissolved 
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and in many cases have left no trace. Only one of their 
halls survive, and that is turned to other uses. It is the Hall 
of Staple Innin Holborn. A few houses in Holborn opposite 
Gray’s Inn Road, still preserve Elizabethan features and they 
belonged to the dissolved Staple Inn. Little save the name 
is left of Clement’s Inn, an equally famous legal Elizabethan 
centre. It was there that Justice Shallow lodged as a law 
student. Nothing of the existing Clement’s Inn goes back 
as far as the Elizabethan age. 


Il.—REL/IGJOUS HOUSES IN ELIZABETHAN LONDON. 


A short generation before Queen Elizabeth’s accession the 
mighty convulsion of the Reformation shook to their found- 
ations the greater number of imposing public buildings of the 
land. The religious Reformation of Henry VIII's reign was 
accompanied by a vigorous attack on religious houses—on the 
monasteries, priories, and convents of the old religious orders 
of monks, friars, and nuns. All over the country these orders 
had built themselves noble chapels and spacious palaces, for the 
most part admirable specimens of Gothic architecture, with 
gardens of corresponding excellence. Henry VIII confiscated 
all these homes of religion and of study, of hospitality and of 
charity, for the sick and suffering poor were the especial care 
of the religious orders. At no time in any part of the 
world was the war against religious orders carried on so 
vigorously as in Tudor England. The Tudor monks and 
nuns were expelled from their homes. The empty buildings 
with surrounding gardens were sold or were presented to 
friends of the King or of his ministers. Some of the edifices 
were converted into private mansions; others were turned 
into small tenements for the humble classes, and the rest, 
remaining uncared for and untenanted, fell to ruins. 

London, within and without the walls, was especially rich 
through the Middle Ages in religious houses encompassed 
with fine gardens. In Queen Elizabeth’s day many had 
already been pulled down and replaced by warehouses 
or small tenements, others were in ruins with their gardens 
running to waste; but some monastic edifices had been 
carefully restored and were converted into mansions of 
noblemen or rich gentry, and their spacious gardens were still 
carefully tended. Occasionally new mansions of imposing 
kinds had been built within the grounds encompassing dis- 
solved abbeys or priories. There were, besides, a few monastic 
buildings in London which had been handed by King Henry 
VIII or by his son King Edward VI to the City Corporation 
to be used for ever as schools or hospitals, while some of the 
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priory chapels had been turned into churches of the parishes 
in which the priories stood. Shakespeare’s parish church of 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate was a chapel of a priory which had 
been dissolved at the Reformation. 


Everywhere relics of the old religious houses met the 
Elizabethan’s eye. The largest monastic estate immediately 
adjoining the city boundaries was Blackfriars, the house and 
estate of the Black Dominican or Preaching Friars founded 
in the thirteenth century. The estate stretched from Ludgate 
Hill to the river Thames, and although it was made over toa 
private owner by King Edward VI it was treated till near the 
end of the sixteenth century as a royal liberty from which the 
Lord Mayor's jurisdiction was excluded. The chapel of the 
monastery became at the Reformation the parish church of 
St. Anne's, Blackfriars, and was as large as St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. It was destroyed in the Great Fire and was not 
rebuilt. The Hall of the ancient monastery survived through 
Shakespeare’s career. Before and after the dissolution of 
the monastery it was used for public purposes. Shakespeare 
rightly places there the trial of Henry VIII’s wife, Queen 
Katherine of Aragon. 


Many private residences lay within the Blackfriars’ pre- 
cincts in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Some were new, others 
were old buildings which had been repaired. The chief 
mansion was known to Shakespeare as Hunsdon House, It 
was called from its occupier Lord Hunsdon, Queen Elizabeth’s 
Lord Chamberlain. Shakespeare bought a small tenement in 
Blackfriars in later life and another house there, which stood 
on the present site of the Zzmes office (now Printing House 
Square and formerly Playhouse Yard) was adapted to the 
purposes of a theatre—the Blackfriars Theatre—in which 
Shakespeare ultimately owned a substantial share. The 
Blackfriars Theatre was the most important Elizabethan and 
Jacobean playhouse on the north side of the river. Black- 
friars—the old monastic precinct—is a district of London rich 
in Shakespearean associations. Of Whitefriars—to the east 


of the Temple—further up Fleet Street, a like story could be 
told. 


The religious houses were ubiquitous within and without 
London. Inside the city walls the old abbey of the 
Augustinians—Austin Friars in Broad Street—had supplied 
material for the new and spacious mansion of a great Tudor 
officer of State—William Paulet, Marquis of Winchester. 
The building was rechristened Paulet or Winchester House. 
Across the river the Cluniac Abbey of Bermondsey had 
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provided two mansions for persons prominent in the sixteenth 
century—Robert Radcliffe Earl of Sussex and Sir Thomas 
Pope, who founded Trinity College, Oxford. To the east of 
the city, in Shoreditch, the old Benedictine nunnery of Holy- 
well furnished in Elizabeth’s reign the site “for the lodgings 
of noblemen, strangers born and others.” Houses of varying 
sizes were built over the grounds. Within the old monastic 
estate of Holywell was erected the first London theatre, ‘‘The 
Theatre,” where Shakespeare had his first theatrical engage- 
ment. Thesame property also provided the site of the second 
London theatre, ‘‘ The Curtain,” in the near neighbourhood of 
‘‘The Theatre.” 

Of dissolved religious houses which were presented to the 
Corporation for public uses by Tudor sovereigns, the Grey 
Friars nunnery in Newgate became under Edward VI’s 
auspices Christ’s Hospital School. The school buildings have 
been lately demolished and the school has been removed to 
Horsham, but the boys’ dress still preserves the Tudor 
fashion. About Smithfield and Aldersgate there still remain 
three survivals of old religious houses, which stand much as 
the Elizabethans saw them. The Norman Church of St. 
Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, is the choir, the choir only, of the 
old chapel of the priory of St. Bartholomew, which was 
dissolved by Henry VIII. To the priory was attached the 
hospital of St. Bartholomew, which continued its beneficent 
work after the Reformation, although it was made over by 
the King to the citizens of London. The St. Bartholomew 
priory buildings, save the hospital and chapel choir, were 
soon destroyed, but the hospital still flourishes although 
in new buildings to which nothing of Elizabethan interest 
belongs. Near at hand there survives St. John’s Gate—the 
arched portal or gatehouse of yet another great monastic 
institution of medizval London—the monastery or priory of 
St. John of Jerusalem, a military order of monks. Of the 
fifty similar gatehouses which the Elizabethans knew as relics 
of the past, there remain only this and another outside the 
Charterhouse, and of the two St. John’s Gate is by far the 
more imposing. The gatehouse of St. John’s Priory has been 
applied in course of time to varied secular uses. It was in the 
eighteenth century a publishing office, and Dr. Johnson often 
visited it. Afterwards it was a tavern—the Jerusalem tavern. 
Now more appropriately it is the headquarters of the revived 
order of St. John of Jerusalem with its affiliated association 
the St. John Ambulance Association. Of St. John’s Priory, 
apart from the gatehouse, all that survives is a part of 
the choir of the old church, which is now the crypt of the 
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modern and mean-looking St. John’s Church, Clerkenwell, 
situated near the gatehouse in St. John’s Square. 

In Aldersgate Street, not far from St. John’s Gate, lay 
from the fourteenth century the Carthusian monastery, whose 
original name of “La Chartreuse” was corrupted into 
Charterhouse. An imposing succession of Henry VIII's and 
Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers made it their home. Finally it 
was acquired in 1611, early in James I’s reign, by a private 
citizen of London, Thomas Sutton, who added largely to the 
buildings and applied them to the purposes of his Charity of 
the Charterhouse, allotting one part to a hospital for decayed 
gentlemen and another part to a school for boys. One of the 
surviving houses—Howard House, which the chaplain still 
occupies—was refashioned for the residence of Thomas 
Howard, the Duke of Norfolk, who was executed in 1572. 
It was afterwards occupied by that Duke’s second son 
Thomas Howard, the Earl of Suffolk. Howard House at 
the Charterhouse is the most interesting surviving example in 
London of an Elizabethan mansion. Many other relics of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century are still visible in its environ- 
ment, notably the gateway in Charterhouse Square, which 
formed the entrance to the precincts of the ancient monastery. 

Shakespeare’s familiarity with this part of London is well 
established. Shallow prated to Falstaff of the ‘“ wildness of 
his youth and the feats he had done about Turnbull (now 
Turnmill) Street,” within a few yards of St. John’s Gate, while 
the fat knight’s scornful injunction to ‘‘go to your manor of 
Pickt Hatch” is a reference to Pickaxe Street, afterwards 
Goswell Road, which runs by the existing walls of the 
Charterhouse. 

Yet another Elizabethan survival of a medieval religious 
house is perhaps the most impressive of all. The church of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, now the Cathedral Church of 
the diocese of Southwark, was until the dissolution of the 
monasteries the chapel of the great Augustinian priory of St. 
Mary Overy, which dates from the twelfth century. In 1541, 
near the close of Henry VIII’s reign, it was converted into 
the parish church of the then rapidly growing district of 
Southwark across London Bridge. The priory itself 
after the dissolution was converted into the mansion of Sir 
Anthony Browne, who became the Viscount Montagu, and 
through the Elizabethan era it was known as Montagu 
House. It has long since been demolished. But the South- 
wark church and its neighbourhood are still alive with 
Elizabethan memories. Withina stone’s throw, on the Bank- 
side, stood the great theatre, the Globe Theatre, which 
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Shakespeare partly owned, where he acted, and where the 
greatest plays of his maturity were first produced. Within 
the shadow of the church Shakespeare long lived in the 
society of many fellow actors and authors. In St. Saviour’s 
church lies buried Shakespeare’s brother, Edmund, a player 
who was interred there on the last day of 1607. The young 
man was only twenty-eight years old, and he was buried with 
a forenoon knell of the great bell. There too was buried the 
successor of Shakespeare as the chief dramatist of his day, 
John Fletcher, along with Philip Massingér, another of the 
great dramatists of Shakespeare’s era. St. Saviour’s church 
may well be described as the parish church of Elizabethan 
drama. In spite of liberal restoration it is a splendid 
memorial alike of Elizabethan literature and of the religious 
life of the Middle Ages. 


THE FUTURE OF THIS 
MAGAZINE 


A PersonaL APPEAL TO MY READERS 


px: the course of a recent article, appropriately enough 
on the subject of irony, | mentioned that I should continue 
to produce History with its usual number of pages 
‘unless circumstances over which I have no control make it 
impossible.” I ventured to add that ‘In these stirring times 
the study of the great science with which this magazine deals 
is a necessity and a duty.” 

By the latter remark I did not intend to suggest that this 
publication should be supported because it happened to be a 
representative of History. | Nowadays no sane person 
imagines that a man enlists in the army in order to secure a 
paltry weekly wage, and those of my readers who deal with 
the literary side of History—by this I mean writing on the 
subject—will appreciate the fact that the chief compensation 
of such work is to be found in the joy of doing it, to put the 
selfish reason first, and the hope that one may possibly render 
service to other workers in the same field of endeavour. 
Macaulay made a fortune out of a single book, but lesser 
lights may consider themselves fortunate if their remuneration 
totals that of a coal-miner working the same number of hours. 

I have always regarded this magazine as something more 
than a mere business proposition. I have spent both time 
and money in an endeavour to make it more and more 
worthy of our chosen study, aided in a truly splendid way by 
many of the most eminent historians of the day. I merely 
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owned the land; it was my contributors who tilled it and 
sowed the seed. They did the heavy work—are still doing 
it. When, some four years ago, I first conceived the idea of 
a magazine that should serve as a connecting link of the 
branches and members of the Historical Association, | 
received the promise of generous help from men and women 
whose names carry great weight, and whose reputations as 
scholars are not of the bubble variety. That promise has been 
abundantly fulfilled, and I believe I still retain their confidence. 

To continue my agricultural simile, there must be a 
satisfactory number of reapers, who are also in this case the 
consumers, to warrant the continuation of the vast amount of 
labour involved in raising the grain. This year there has 
been a considerable falling off of these, mainly due to the 
exigencies of the times, with the result that I am now facing a 
very serious crisis. To put the matter bluntly, the problem I 
am trying to solve is, Shall History continue or end ? 

I have proof in abundance, that this magazine has 
rendered valuable services to students throughout the world. 
I will not trouble you with extracts from a voluminous 
correspondence to this effect, and I hope your own individual 
experience is some guarantee of the justice of the claim. 
Representing no particular school of thought but serving as 
the organ of each, untrammelled by official ties of any kind 
and yet the representative of a great organisation, History 
has sought to prove itself worthy. 

Fortunately the question I have put is not a difficult one 
to answer. If each individual reader of this message secures 
one new subscriber this month the gaps made by those who 
are now fighting for the Empire, or for some other reason 
have dropped out, will be filled. The situation will become 
normal. The rich harvest will be gathered in, for I have 
many important articles of particular interest awaiting 
insertion. Surely it will be a sad comment on the lack of 
interest in ‘the things that matter” if Great Britain cannot 
support one magazine of this kind? It will almost seem like 
capitulating to the enemy! To lend this issue to a friend, to 
say a few words in season, even to post an additional copy to 
an acquaintance at home or abroad are not arduous tasks, and 
you will have the satisfaction of knowing that you are assist- 
ing the noble Cause which I feel you have so much at heart. 

I am always glad to receive suggestions from my readers 
for the improvement of these pages. Criticism is always 
welcomed, particularly constructive criticism. 

May I rely on your co-operation ? 

Haro_p F. B. WHEELER. 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 


From THE Point oF VIEW OF AN EYEWITNESS. 
W: have to thank Mr. Mark Beaufoy, formerly Member of 


Parliament for Kennington, for permission to print the 
following letter, which was written by his uncle, an 
officer who fought in the battle which crushed Napoleon. 


PERONNE, NEAR BINCH, 
Wednesday, June 21st, 1815. 
My Dear Father, 

On Friday last, the 18th instant,’ we received a sudden 
order to march as the French had entered Belgium, and 
quitting Enghien about 4 a.m. we reached Braine-le-Comte 
about six, where we bivouacked for four hours, as no precise 
intelligence had been received of the enemy. However, a 
heavy cannonade being heard, we marched to Nivelles, and 
there took up a clover field for our bivouac. Scarcely had the 
men taken off their accoutrements when we were ordered to 
march to Quatre Bras, a position about 24 miles from 
Enghien. Although this long march had dreadfully fatigued 
us, yet the men formed line with the greatest alacrity and 
marched to the French. Quatre Bras is between Nivelles 
and Namur, and is so named from four Javés meeting on the 
top of a gentle hill that commands all the surrounding country. 
Here some houses were converted into a redoubt, which 
swept the four Zavés and the surrounding cornfields; and 
within two hundred yards of our battery, towards the south- 
west, is a very thick and extensive wood, forming a strong 
position for Light Infantry. 

The action had commenced about 2 o'clock p.m. by an 
attack upon the Belgians, who were soon reinforced by our 
3rd Division, who alone supported the attacks of the French 
until 7 o’clock in the evening, when we arrived. At this 
moment we found the Belgians fled, the wood in possession of 
the French, and our very guns attacked by the Cuirassiers, 

1The date is incorrect, it should be the 16th. 
(107) 
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who were nearly all killed for their temerity. The 1st 
Brigade of Guards charged in sections and drove the French 
about a mile and a half into the plain, but suffered most 
dreadfully before they could finally clear the wood of the 
enemy. We (the 2nd Brigade) first advanced in line and then 
formed a column of sections, but were not engaged much, as 
the despatches will show; we remained up to our knees in 
mud amongst the wood for two hours, and then bivouacked 
upon its skirts. I ought to mention that here all June has 
been dreadfully rainy, and that a bivouac without baggage 
exposed us to hunger, fatigue, and the heavens. A smart 
skirmishing recommenced about 2 a.m. on Saturday, which 
continued till 8 o'clock a.m., when Lord Wellington was 
informed that the Prussians, who communicated upon our left 
at three miles distance towards Namur, had retreated, having 
lost 15,000 men. Napoleon thus had the power of over- 
whelming our two Divisions, forming perhaps 12,000 men, 
with his whole force of 110,000 Infantry and 20,000 Cavalry. 
This determined the ‘ Beau” to retreat, and I had orders to 
ride with haste back to Nivelles and order our baggage 
to retire into the vicinity of Bruxelles. 


Having accompanied our baggage to within five miles of 
Bruxelles, I rejoined the Army in the evening in front of 
Braine |’Alleud, where they had taken up position in three 
lines upon some heights; I found the Guards in front, the 
Coldstreams forming the extreme right of the Army ; and was 
fortunate enough to take command of my Company at the very 
moment they were marching to repel an expected attack of 
French Cavalry. This attack did not take place, but I am 
happy to say that Major-General Byng,’ commanding our 
Brigade, was kind enough to call me before the Com- 
manding and other Officers of the Coldstreams and highly 
praised the great alacrity with which, he said, I had rejoined 
my regiment ; saying that the distance I had gone would have 
excused my absence for forty-eight hours instead of ten. He 
represented my conduct to Lt.-Genl. Cooke ;* and I hope you 
will excuse my vanity in relating a circumstance that will, I 
am sure, afford you as much pleasure as it did me. 

We bivouacked upon our position, which was up to our 
knees in mud, owing to the extreme and excessive rain that 
invariably fell. We were continually alarmed during the 
night, but nothing occurred. In the morning we had a good 
opportunity of viewing the state of affairs, as the weather 
became clearer; and a great part of the French force was 

®Major-Gen. Sir John Byng. 
®Cook. James, in his Campaign of 1875, refers to him as Major-General. 
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concentrating upon some hills in our front. I should estimate 
the French at 100,000 Infantry and 20,000 Cavalry, and our 
force at 60,000 Belgic, British and Brunswick Infantry, and 
11,000 Cavalry. The position we occupied was the ridge of 
a hill gradually sloping towards the hill occupied by the 
enemy; on the right in the valley was a large farm-house 
having a wood tolerably open in its rear ;* this was occupied 
by the Light Companies of the Guards, and the Coldstreams, 
formed by wings, into two columns of Companies on the hill 
above. Seeing a great stir amongst the French, our troops 
concentrating and knowing the predilection of the ‘“ Beau” 
for a Sunday fight, we concluded that a general engagement 
would take place by an attack upon the farm and the turning 
of our right flank. In fact at half past eleven a.m. a strong 
body of French Infantry advanced towards the wood and 
farm, and the action commenced by our Artillery and Light 
Infantry. The British formed the first line, Guards on the 
right ; Hanoverians, etc., formed the 2nd, and the Belgic and 
Dutch troops the Reserve; our Cavalry was formed into 
strong columns behind the flanks and centre of our tst 
line. This is as well as I could judge. of our position, and | 
believe is tolerably accurate. 

The cannonade on both sides was exceedingly heavy by 
12 o'clock, and Companies of the Coldstreams and 3rd Guards 
reinforced the farm and wood as appeared necessary. Shells, 
shot, grape and musketry rained upon and frequently fell 
among us. Several were thus wounded close to me before 
we commenced. The 8th Company, which I commanded, 
was drawn up in sections, ready to charge the instant the 
enemy appeared through the wood or orchard of the farm ; 
we lay down as close as possible behind a small bank of about 
9 inches high, but as the heavy fire could not prevent us from 
peeping over to see how all was going on, several could not 
avoid being hit ; and I had my cap carried some feet from my 
head by a ball which passed through my hair without even 
hurting me. The men thought my head was gone with my 
hat, and seemed not a little surprised when I picked up the 
cap and found the ball within side apparently stopped by my 
pocket handkerchief. This was the only accident that 
happened to me, except my tearing my pantaloons by bobbing 
from shells, and my being obliged to sit naked in a blanket 
whilst my breeches were being mended. 

This continued to be the state of affairs until about three 
o'clock, when the French bombs set fire to the farm, which 
was quickly enveloped in flames. Our men still defended the 


* Hougomont. 
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garden walls and hedges, and some Brunswick Artillery came 
to where we were lying and endeavoured to silence the 
French guns. This Artillery was so near that I feared my 
men would be wounded by the wadding, but only two accidents 
occurred ; one of our men not keeping on the ground was 
blown to atoms by a Brunswick bomb, and immediately after- 
wards an ammunition wagon of the Brunswickers was blown 
up bya French shell. The fire in this part was so tremendous 
that it was scarcely possible to raise your head without being 
hit, and a round shot killed the horse and wounded our Brigade 
Major whilst he was speaking to Byng within six feet of me. 
The smoke from the farm and wood prevented us from seeing 
what was going on towards our centre and left, but some 
Cavalry rode up and said they were immediately to charge 
over the ground we were lying upon. We therefore threw 
the 8th and another Company of the Coldstreams that was 
near us into a solid square, and placing our colours in the 
centre retreated behind our cavalry. 

This was about 4 o'clock p.m., and from our position a 
little in the rear we could see everything that occurred. An 
innumerable French Cavalry charged our position, and the 
Infantry threw themselves, by Brigades, into the most 
beautiful squares, and, as our Cavalry was repulsed, protected 
their retreat by so steady a fire upon the French Cavalry, 
that although many squares were charged seven and eight 
times upon all its faces, yet not a movement was to be seen 
in the ranks. The French, forced to retreat in confusion, 
were charged by our Cavalry, and here the Life Guards and 
Blues behaved inimitably well, taking an immense number of 
prisoners and several Eagles. It was then that we first saw 
the French Infantry, which had formed behind its Cavalry, 
advancing at the Pas de Charge in most excellent order. In 
a second our Infantry formed line, charged, shouted, and 
drove the French, who fought with pertinacity, and yielded 
foot by foot. Still our Light Infantry defended the burning 
farm, and a body of Cavalry which attempted to turn our 
right flank was charged and dispersed by the 12th Dragoons, 
and completely destroyed by our fire. 

At this time, half-past seven in the evening, we could 
discern an enormous body of troops moving towards our left ; 
they proved to be 45,000 Prussians advancing to support us. 
The French then, in despair, made a last dreadful attack 
upon our left with all their Cavalry ; but were repulsed by 
ours, and, the junction taking place, the French retreat 
became a flight, and they were pursued by the Prussians and 
British. It is impossible to mention the enormous quantity 
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of Artillery employed on both sides, particularly towards the 
close of the battle ; it was one continual roar along both lines. 
It so happened that the Imperial Guard was opposed to the 
British Foot Guards, and their dead lie in heaps too numerous 
to be counted ; three times did the French Cavalry take the 
Brigade of Artillery attached to our Division, and it was 
constantly retaken by our Infantry. Thus, at nine o'clock, 
after the severest engagement almost ever known, and 9$ 
hours hard fighting, the enemy was obliged to turn to the 
right about. 

The Guards having suffered severely, bivouacked upon 
the field, but the French were actively pursued by the 
Prussians and some British. Our loss must be great, the 
Coldstreams about two men out of five, and eight officers out 
of twenty-five; the other Regiments still worse with regard 
to officers. As for the French, we have about 10,000 
prisoners, 140 pieces of cannon, all the wounded, and perhaps 
12,000 killed. Jerome Buonaparte has died of his wounds, 
and they say Joseph is taken*’. Napoleon was in person, and 
the French compare the battle to those of Moscow and 
Leipsic. 

The Prussians, who came up at the end of the battle, 
happened to find out where the Guards were lying, and, 
drawing up, played us ‘God save the King.” The compli- 
ment was extremely flattering ; and Lord W. says that the 
Guards were not only the admiration of him but of the whole 
Army. On Monday we marched to Nivelles, and the 
following day to this place (Peronne) ready to cross the 
French frontiers. 

At 3 on Monday morning I walked over that part of the 
Field of Battle lying near us, and cannot describe the quantity 
of dead, dying, and horrible wounds that I saw; nothing 
shocked me more than my inability to relieve the wounded 
French farther than giving them a little water. Our own 
wounded were carried off as soon as possible, but were so 
numerous that little attention could be paid to the French. 
The plunder on the field must have been immense, but our 
soldiers had no time to seek it. I did not like to take any- 
thing, having to pick my way for fear of hurting the French 
wounded, who were lying absolutely in ranks. Nothing was 
however as horrible as the sight of the farm-house where the 
Guards were fighting ; I actually saw the bodies of some of 
our soldiers who were roasted to death before they could 
creep from the flames. This is a circumstance not to be 
avoided in such a dreadful incendiary, the farm-house bcing 


5 This statement is, of course, incorrect. 
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the key of the position of the British Army. Lord Wellington 
caused all our officers to be assembled and told General Byng 
to most strongly thank us for our conduct, and to be sure that 
he would never forget our bravery. 

During the engagement a sudden panic struck the Belgic 
Cavalry and troops in our rear, who galloped towards 
Bruxelles swearing that we were defeated and that the 
French were on their heels. This created a most dreadful 
confusion at Bruxelles ; most of the servants with our baggage 
threw it away and fled; therefore I have been, with many others, 
from Friday morning the 16th instant to Wednesday 21st, 
without clothes of any kind, eatables, or washing things. 
Now we have purchased a clean shirt and stockings, etc., from 
those who plundered a French Officer, and I have to-day 
washed myself for the first time after all our wet and dirty 
bivouacking ; before we had not time, and our meals have 
constantly been : breakfast—bread and gin ; dinner—gin and 
biscuit ; supper—gin and biscuit. 

Immediately that General Byng offered the Brigade 
Majorship to our Adjutant, I was offered the Adjutancy ; and 
to become permanent our Commanding Officer only waits for 
letters from England. It is therefore necessary for me to buy 
two horses, and as my baggage has been lost I hope you will 
not object to my drawing a draft—never was a poor devil 
so much in want or so much in necessity for money, as I must 
have horses or resign my situation as Adjutant. 

FRANCE, 6 MILES FROM BAVAY TOWARDS CAMBRAY, 
Thursday, 22nd of June. 

On Wednesday morning, my dear father, we left Peronne, 
near Binch, in Belgium, and marched to Bavay. (Torn). 
The French say that Leipsic and Moscow were not to be 
compared to this battle at Braine |’ Alleud; they tried the 
manoeuvre of cutting through the centre and turning our 
wings by means of Cavalry, but the steadiness of our Infantry 
frustrated their attempt. 

We are on the full pursuit to Loan, where Napoleon has 
taken up a position in one of the strongest places of the world. 
It was there that Blucher defeated Buonaparte. 

Write immediately by my dear sisters and let me know if 
you receive this long letter. I should have written before if 
I had had time and opportunity of sending it. 

Believe me to be, 
Yours very affectionately, 
M. Beauroy. 


[Articles dealing with Wellington have also appeared in Nos. 3 and § of HisTorRy, copies 
of which are still obtainable of the publisher. ] 





A Note on the Campaign of 1815 and 
His Majesty's Opposition 
By T. Bruce Dirks, B.A. 


(* April 6 a message from the Prince Regent was delivered 
to Parliament informing it that the recent events in 
France “had induced his Royal Highness to give 
directions for the augmentation of his Majesty’s land and sea 
forces ; and that he had deemed it incumbent upon him to 
lose no time in entering into communications with his Majesty’s 
allies for the purpose of forming such a concert as might most 
effectually provide for the general and permanent security of 
Europe.”* On the 26th of the following month the Commons 
agreed ‘that a sum not exceeding five millions be granted to 
his Majesty to make good the engagements entered into with 
the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of Russia, and the 
King of Prussia.”’ Four weeks later, thanks to d’Erlon’s 
barren marchings on a fatal Friday, Napoleon’s power had 
already and for ever fallen. 

Before the Lower House finally voted the five millions 
asked for, it debated from time to time not only the question 
of the Government’s action in the disposal of the troubler of 
Israel, but also that of the justice and expediency of plunging 
Britain once more into a great European conflict. On five 
occasions his Majesty’s Opposition divided the House. The 
Government plurality fluctuated considerably—183, 84, 201, 
239, and 143. The highest of these figures was obtained in 
a house of 423, of whom 331 voted in the majority and 92 in 
the minority. The money vote was taken in a thin house 
and was carried by 160 votes to 17. The minority in these 
divisions was but a section of the regular opposition.” 

The Lords divided twice, the Government obtaining 
pluralities of 53 to 21 and 156 to 44. 

The Opposition does not seem to have succeeded in 
setting up a great debate, though on one occasion at least it 
was conducted with some warmth. The criticism of the 
Government’s treatment of Napoleon in the preceding year 
was much as might be looked for in a party whose duty it 
was to oppose. George Ponsonby, its chosen leader in the 
Commons, hoped for peace, but at the same time was ready 
to support the Government. He considered that the French 


1Annual Register, 1815. 
?Tierney’s motions in April on the Civil List were rejected by 127 to 94 and 175 to 119. 
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should be left without interference to choose their own mode 
of government and declared he would never give a vote on 
the principle of imposing a specific government on any nation. 
The Opposition leader, however, held his onerous post, not 
because of transcendent ability, but because neither Tierney 
nor Whitbread was acceptable to the Whig magnates, and it 
was in the acute and honest-minded brewer that a leader of 
the pacifist section of the Opposition was found. Whitbread’s 
perspicacity saw behind the Royal message more than appeared 
on the surface, and the sequel proved him to be right. The 
Houses were asked to acquiesce in preparations for a hypo- 
thetical condition, which, in fact, was already realised by the 
treaty which, unknown to them, had been entered into by 
Castlereagh. The excuse for this suppressto veri was after- 
wards made that at the time of the message the treaty had not 
yet been ratified. None the less Britain was already committed 
to an offensive alliance with the European Powers for the 
abasement of Bonaparte. 

The extraordinary brevity of the Waterloo campaign has 
caused posterity to regard it as the climax and terminus of the 
great wars which clouded the early years of the nineteenth 
century. To Whitbread and his followers it seemed, after 
the short and exhausted respite of the last few months, the 
beginning of yet another long struggle, the magnitude and 
end of which no one could possibly foresee. 

Mere weariness of carnage and waste might well overcome 
in their minds the possibilities which underlay a resuscitation 
of Napoleonic despotism. On this ground the threatened war 
was held by them to be wholly inexpedient to the welfare of 
their country. And it was held by them to be as unjust as it 
was inexpedient. Sir Francis Burdett, member for West- 
minster and idol of the populace, whose outspoken defence of 
the liberty of the subject had brought him to a prison in the 
Tower, led off the debate on April 7 with the argument that 
we had no right whatever to meddle with the internal affairs 
of our neighbours. He declared “that Buonaparte was the 
choice of the French nation, and that any attempt to 
re-establish the Bourbons by force would be equally unjust 
and hopeless.” 

This feeling had already been expressed outside the 
House. “ Are we,” asked a writer in the press, ‘to maintain 
perpetual war to seat a family on the throne of France 
contrary to the wishes of the people? This would be to 
belie the principle on which the House of Brunswick is seated 
on our throne, namely, the act of legislature, sanctioned by 


‘Annual Register, 1815. 
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the acquiescence of the people, to the exclusion of the family 
nearest to it by blood.” 

This argument of injustice, as we have seen, appealed to 
Ponsonby, but it was not strong enough to prevail against 
the position taken up by the Government. Castlereagh’s plea 
was really unanswerable. ‘It might be thought,” he said, 
‘that an armed peace would be preferable to a state of war, 
but the danger ought fairly to be looked at; and knowing 
that good faith was opposite to the system of the party to be 
treated with, knowing that the rule of his conduct was self- 
interest, regardless of any other consideration, whatever 
decision they came to must rest on the principle of power, 
and not that of reliance on the man.” 

Tierney does not seem to have used his great Parliamentary 
talents in these debates, while Grattan’s brilliant eloquence 
was used not in opposition to, but in furtherance of, the 
projected campaign. 

In the Upper House Wellesley strongly criticised the 
Government in the matter of Bonaparte’s detention in Elba 
and the projection of his “escape,” and asked for papers. 
Even after the treaties had been laid before the House, 
Grey pleaded for an attitude of defence only, but Grenville 
‘declared most unequivocally his conviction of the necessity of 
a war,” and altogether dissociated himself in this matter from 
his political ally. 

The pacifist section met with some support outside the 
House. Meetings were held in opposition to the war, and 
the Cities of London and Westminster, as well as the Borough 
of Southwark, sent petitions to Parliament expressive of 
“their disapprobation of the present interference in the internal 
affairs of France.” The petitions of London and Westminster 
were not allowed to remain on the table of the House ‘owing 


to expressions which were construed into a disrespect of 
that body.”® 
‘Monthly Repository, March, 1815. 
5Annual Register, 1815. 
SMonthly Repository, May, 1815. 





(HE merits of a great historian are far from lying wholly in his 

intellectual powers. Among the highest of such merits, merits 
which the professional student has even more reason to appreciate than 
the general reader, because he more frequently discerns the disturbing 
causes, are two moral qualities. One is the zeal for truth, with the 
willingness to undertake, in a search for i it, a toil by which no credit will 
ever be gained. The other is a clear view of, and loyal adherence to, 
the permanent moral standards.— Viscount ‘Bryce. 








A BORDER FAMILY OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By Marjorie C. Barnarp 


()' all classes of British men and women in almost all ages, 
there is perhaps none more tinged with the glamour 

of romance than that of the Border Riders, who dwelt 
amongst the desolate fells and well nigh impenetrable mosses 
of the English and Scottish Border. Their descendants still 
boast of having ancestors who were hanged for cattle stealing 
—pride of their Border blood outweighing any feeling of 
disgrace—and indeed such a death was not looked upon as a 
disgrace, but was merely the natural end of a wild and 
adventurous life. The graveyards of Bewcastle and the 
neighbouring parishes give proof of this in the number of 
women’s names engraved on their headstones as compared 
with those of men, the reason being quaintly given by a local 
historian that the men all perished at “that weary Caerl,” the 
city whose story is above all others filled with the deeds of the 
Border. These men were bold and lawless, but ever true to 
their plighted word, and of the stuff of which the Covenanters 
of the next century were made. 

Among the clans—or as they are called in contemporary 
records ‘“‘surnames ”’—of the Border, the name of Routledge 
takes a fairly prominent place, though the bearers of it were 
never powerful enough to rival the great clans of Grahams, 
Armstrongs or Elliotts, who fill the records of the sixteenth 
century with their deeds of daring and hard fought fights. 
Sir Thomas Musgrave, in a letter to Burghley describing the 
state of the Border country in 1583, speaks of the Routledges 
with some scorn, saying that “they are everyman’s praye.” 
He gives a long list of them; the name is spelt in an endless 
variety of ways, and ends with “manie more that I omyt for 
tedyousness to your honor.” They dwelt amongst the 
Elliotts and the Nixons on both sides of the water of Leven, 
between a place called the ‘‘ Blackdobs” and the ‘“ Lukkins 
of Leven,” and were apparently one of the chief surnames of 
the district called Bewcastledale, the advantages of which, 
from the point of view of the riders, Musgrave thus describes: 
‘‘ Howe be it the furthest parte of Lyddesdale and the furthest 
parte of Bewcastel are not distant XVI myles, so as the riders 
may by night easily come to anie part of it and doe theire 
accustomed evill deedes and be at theire owne howses longe 
before daye.” 
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When King Richard III was endeavouring to settle him- 
self on his illgotten throne, he went in person, or sent his 
Royal Commissioners, to enquire into the state of affairs 
which existed in various parts of his dominions, and finding 
that as usual the troubled waters of Border society required 
some calming influence, he determined to act on the principle 
of ‘set a thief to catch a thief.” So we read that King 
Richard’s Commissioners let all the lands of Bewcastle to 
Cuthbert and John Routledge, Robert Elwald and Gerard 
Nyxon, and ‘‘before that as well the said castle as all the 
lands belonging to the same of long time lay waste. The said 
four men paid no rent to Lord Dacre or any other, but were 
to maintain the King’s wars and to keep the borders there.” 
The position and extent of Bewcastledale, with the castle 
itself, made it an important part of the West Marches of 
England. The great Waste of Spadeadam, with its wild fells 
and bleak stretches of moss, through which several small 
burns bravely rippled and danced, was a difficult country for 
anyone to penetrate who did not know its secrets, but amongst 
the Armstrongs of Liddesdale there were always to be found 
those who could act as guides when the clan crossed the Kers- 
hope Burn and rode into England. 

An account of the defences of the Border written in 1553 
gives the following description of Bewcastle :— 

‘The third place of defence nexte unto the Mote is Beaw- 
castle, her Majesties owne, which hathe bene, and should be, 
the chiefe and onlie defence of that borders; but that yt is 
now allmoste brought to ruyn by reason that the chiefest and 
ableste borderers and tenants thereof are herede and slaine by 
the Scottish theeves of Liddlesdale and can skarselie now in 
anie good time be broughte to the former estate and savetie 
thereof againe, as yt hathe bene chiefly by reason of the deadlie 
foode and greate hatrede between the Greimes and the Mus- 
graves not longe since fallen, who without greate maintenance 
of her Majestie, can not saulflie serve there, but still in danger 
bothe of their lives and others takinge their partes, being 
never so good a cause.” 

The same account speaks of the “ mosces, maresces and 
straightnes of fords,” which ‘well defend the countrie from 
the Armestronges ” and other Scottish reivers, and which have 
helped to keep Bewcastle even to this day a very wild and 
desolate spot. 

From this time onwards we hear of the Routledges mostly 
in the West March of England, though there was a kind of 
offshoot of the clan living round about Kilham in the East 
March, but there were also Routledges in Liddesdale, on the 
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Scottish side of the Border, for a letter from Elizabeth Dacre 
to her husband in June 1528 gives an account of an expedi- 
tion made by Sir Christopher Dacre into the Debateable 
Land against these Routledges, who however promptly retired 
to Tarras Head, “which is the uttermost part of all the said 
Debateable Ground.” Tarras was a stronghold often used as 
a refuge by the Borderers on such occasions. It was a valley 
shut in by hills on all sides and strengthened by the wild 
nature of the country, which made it impossible for strangers 
to find their way into its recesses or to attempt to drive out 
the desperate Borderers who held it. Dacre was therefore 
unsuccessful, but managed to secure some of their cattle and 
sheep. 

There were still Routledges in Liddesdale when Lord 
Norfolk wrote to Lord Maxwell on April 20th, 1537: “1 am 
informed that on Sunday last, 15th April, certain of Liddisdale 
as the Armstrongs, Fosters and Routleges, came in to 
Tyndale and spoiled certain tenants of the Charltons in the 
daytime of 12 score oxen and kine and 12 horses and mares, 
and slew three men, viz.: two of the Yarrows and one of the 
Robsons. They were in all about 200 persons.” 

In 1543 these Routledges and others tried to make terms 
with the King, for Lord Suffolk in a letter to the Council 
says that the “chief of the Armestrongs, Rowteleages, and 
Nycsones of Lyddesdale” were offering to serve the King 
with 100 horse and 100 foot, if they might have their friends 
released, who were prisoners at Carlisle and Alnwick. Sir 
Thomas Wharton, the Lord Warden, was advised to “make 
the same answer as heretofore ; so that the Scots may not say 
we have broken the truce by maintaining trucebreakers ; and 
besides, these broken men keep no promise longer than it 
serves them.” The English could be as canny as the Scots! 

The troubled state of the Borders up to and even after 
the time of the Union made it necessary to enforce a special 
system of law and government, the Scottish and English 
sovereigns uniting, at least nominally, in their endeavours to 
maintain some semblance of order and authority throughout 
these turbulent parts of their dominions. On either side of 
the Border were three Marches, the West, Middle and East 
Marches of England and Scotland respectively, each under a 
Warden who, with the aid of a Deputy Warden and various 
other officials, was expected to combine with his colleagues 
to prevent raiding and slaughter and to maintain justice. 
Needless to say, the office of Warden was anything but a bed 
of roses, and frequent complaints were made against the 
holders of it, for not only did they often share in the cattle- 
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lifting and other like occupations themselves, but their position 
gave them unique opportunities for misusing their power, and 
the Routledges, in common with their neighbours, suffered in 
consequence, or aided and abetted them in their misdeeds. 
In 1534, for instance, William Dacre of Naworth, whom the 
King had appointed Warden of the West March, was accused 
of having traitorously deceived the King and ‘“ machinated to 
the intent that Sir William Musgrave,. constable of Bow 
Castle or Both Castle (ze. Bewcastle) and all his tenants 
might be slain by the Scots, and their houses and chattels 
destroyed.” He had made treacherous alliance with the 
Scots so that they invaded England as far as “‘ Bughastledale,” 
where they slew “one John Rutlage, a liegeman under the 
command of Sir William Musgrave.” On this occasion a 
Routledge was thus one of the victims of the misdoings of an 
official, but in other cases, men of the same clan appear to 
have been amongst the worst offenders, for when an inquiry 
was being carried on with regard to Thomas Musgrave, 
Captain of Bewcastle, to prove that he was unfit for his office, 
one of the chief complaints against him was that his chief 
English companions were outlaws and the “‘verie caterpyllers” 
of their native country, “sucking their neighbours’ blood and 
goods”; among them is Quintin Rutledg, alias Dandes 
Quintin, who, with his companions, is said to be a “‘ notorious 
offender, unworthy to live.” 

One of the chief duties of the Wardens was the holding of 
Warden Courts ‘“half-yearly or oftener if need be,” to deal 
with cases of March treason, which was punishable with 
death. They had also to keep monthly days of truce when 
the English and Scottish Wardens were to meet to hear 
complaints from both sides and to redress grievances as far as 
possible. On October 5th, 1537, one William Routledge and 
Thomas his son, late of Lukkynes de Leven, were indicted for 
having, with the Armstrongs and others, assembled, to the 
number of fifty, on June 7th at Hestedeheshe (Highsteadash) 
on the water of King in Gillesland, and attacked and murdered 
Thomas and John Crawe and Thomas Crawe, junior. William 
was acquitted, but poor Thomas was less fortunate, for 
Wharton writes to Thomas Cromwell on October 9th, 1537, 
as follows: ‘“Conformably to my last letters, I have kept at 
Kerlesle a warden court, where for March treason, William 
and Thomas Rowtlage of Bewcastledale, sent from my Lord of 
Norfolk by Lord Dacre, were arraigned and Thomas 
Rowtlage found guilty, and on the morrow, market day, 
suffered, and his head stand on the towergate called Recarde 
gate of Kerlesle.” 
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The laws with regard to March treason were part of a 
complex system of Border law, which dealt very severely with 
offenders when they were caught. A ‘“‘tryste,” or meeting 
between Borderers from opposite sides without the leave of 
the Warden, was considered March treason. A Scot who 
came into England without licence, if captured, was held 
to be a lawful prisoner, and his captor might claim a ransom 
for him. Still more severe were the laws dealing with inter- 
marriage, and they were as a rule strictly enforced. Ifa 
marriage was discovered to have taken place without the leave 
of the Wardens on both sides, which could only be obtained 
with great difficulty, not only the bride and bridegroom, but 
also the priest who performed the ceremony, suffered death. 
In Musgrave’s letter to Burghley, however, which has already 
been quoted, there are many “alliances” between the Scots 
and English recorded, one of which is the marriage of Gourthe 
Routlishe’s daughter to Thome Armestronge, a Scotsman. 
There are also other references to show that by 1583 this law 
was not enforced so strictly as it had formerly been, and it is 
constantly recommended to the Warden of the West Marches 
as a means of maintaining better order. 

It was another duty of the Wardens to prevent the giving 
or taking of blackmail, which word owes its origin to the 
Borders. A man was often forced by a stronger neighbour 
from the opposite side to pay him rent for his farm, as well as 
paying it to his real landlord, in order to protect himself from 
persecution. The Borderers being ‘in great penurie of silver, 


pay rent in meal, corn, etc. . . . soe that this bribenge they 
call Blackmeale, in respect that the cause for which yt is 
taken is fowle and dishoneste . . . and it is paid in meale, 


corn or victuall.” 

Among the papers preserved in the Record Office relating 
to the affairs of the Border are long lists of complaints made 
to the Wardens, with demands for justice. These bills were 
said to be ‘“foule or cleane” according to whether the person 
accused was proved to be guilty or innocent, and a person 
“filed” or convicted of a bill for stolen goods was usually 
condemned to pay three times the amount. A special com- 
mission was held twice yearly to execute the penalty of death 
on persons “thrice fowle.” The following are amongst the 
complaints made by the Routledges in October, 1583: 
“George Rowtlege of the Greinhilesh in Bewcastle upon 
Lard of Maingerton, Lard of Whithaugh, and Eamont 
Armstronge of Wisgills with their complices to the number of 
40 persons of Lidsdall for X goates, XX yowes, all his insight 
(z.e. the contents of the house), himself and his sonne hurt in 
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perill of death, The same night, Anthonie Rowtlege was 
slayne, William Rowtlege, Thome Rowtlege, John Rowtlege 
and Thome of Toddholls all maymed and hurt in perill of 
death, whereof one hath his legge cutt of. 5th Octobris. 
Rowy Rowtlege of Bewcastle and Dand Rowtlege uppon the 
personnes above named for XXX kyne and oxen, all the 
insight of two steadings. At this spoile sondry personnes 
were hurt in perill of death.” 

In April of the year before, 1582, Scrope had complained 
to Cessford, the Scottish Warden, because he could not get 
redress for his March, and had threatened to make his sovereign 
acquainted with the fact. Scrope’s letter, of which a copy 
was sent to Walsingham, says: ‘‘ Those people of Liddes- 
dale under your rule have verie cruellie comytted two heynouse 
attemptates, thone done by the Lardes Jocke in murdring 
John Routledg called Gerardes John, within this realme, 
thother by burnynge Sir Samuel Musgraves mylne at Bew- 
castle—the doers whereof are Lyddesdaills, for the trode was 
followed into Maingerton or nere thereunto.” 

Sometimes petitions were sent to higher authorities than 
the Warden, as in the case of one addressed to Walsingham 
by George, Thomas, Andrew, and William “ Routlagis,” four 
brothers dwelling in Bewcastledale, who complain in the name 
of all their neighbours that the Scots to the number of ‘“ one 
hundredth and an half” had made a foray upon them, ‘“ the 
Quene’s tenantes,” on a Sunday at noon, and had driven 
away “foure score hede” of cattle, and killed “ Allen 
Routlage, our poor brother.” Apparently Scrope, the 
Warden, had advised this appeal, for the letter goes on: 
“My Lord Scrowpe, Warden of the Marches, advertised, 
willed us to enforme your honour by this token—when you 
were upon the Border that the bloudy shirtes were shewed. 
That your honour asked him what myght be a fitt remedy ? 
And then the Lorde Scrowpe said that souldiers put in 
garrison in convenient places upon the Border might helpe 
with other wordes which his Lordship willed us to tell your 
honour for a token, which we are redy to doo at your leisure. 
Maie it please your honour to have consideracion of your poor 
suppliantes for thei, their wyf, barnes and neighbours are 
beggared and utterly cast awaie.” 

The greater number of the complaints made by the men of 
Bewcastle were made against the Laird of Buccleuch, who 
held high authority in Liddesdale, and was practically inde- 
pendent of his own wardens and a constant source of trouble 
to the English officials, until, after a salutary term of imprison- 
ment—which his unwilling jailer looked forward to with terror 
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—he became a reformed character in Border Society, and 
was even thanked, according to tradition, by Queen Elizabeth 
herself for his services. In October, 1587, there is a record 
that “the Captain of Bewcastle and the surnames of Rout- 
ledges, Nixsons, Nobles and others of Graistangflatt within 
the office of Bewcastle complain upon Walter Scott, Laird of 
Buckclughe and his accomplices to the number of 200 horse- 
men who ran a day foray and reft from them 200 kye and 
oxen, 300 sheep and gait, and crave redress.” Again in 
November of the following year, Captain Steven Ellies and 
the surnames of the Rowtledges in Bewcastle complain upon 
the Laird of Bucklughe and others “to the number of 120 
horsemen arrayed with jackes, steilcapps, speares, gunnis, 
lancestaffes and dagges, swordes and daggers, purposely 
mustered by Buckclughe,” who broke the house of Wille 
Rowtledge, took 40 kye and oxen, 20 horses and “ meares,” 
and also laid an ambush to slay the soldiers and others 
who should follow the fray. 

The Borderers were not always dependent upon the 
Wardens for justice; they sometimes had recourse to a 
speedier method. There was a Border custom known as the 
‘hot trod,” by which, within a certain time after the theft of 
any cattle or other goods, the injured persons might cross the 
Border without interference, and recover their property 
unopposed—if they could find it—so long as they observed 
certain formalities, which the law describes as “following a 
lawful trod, with hue and cry, with horn and hound.” 
‘Witnessing of a trod” is described as “‘ when the pursuer on 
the first person he meteth of that nation, into whose countries 
he entreth in pursuite, or on the person or persons he findeth 
in the first village he cometh to of that nation, taketh wittness 
that he is in a lawful trode and prayeth ther companye and 
assistance in his pursuite.” The Routledges evidently 
availed themselves of this privilege, for we find the record 
of a complaint made by Thomas Routledge of Kilhem against 
the “ bayliffs of Edonbr” for ‘“‘troblance of his trod,” z.e. inter- 
ference with his lawful pursuit of his stolen property. 

A pursuit made some time after the raid was sometimes 
called ‘cold trod,” and the following expedition, in which 
doubtless the Routledges took part, was probably an instance 
of it. Ina list of “refis” and ‘“oppressionis” committed by 
England upon the West and Middle Marches of Scotland, 
there is a report that the Captain of Bewcastle with 500 men 
of the Middle and West Wardenry came six or seven miles 
within Scots ground and carried off 300 kine and oxen and 
twenty-four score sheep, pertaining to “ Johnnie Armstrong of 
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Hoilhous.” This is evidently the same expedition of which 
Thomas Musgrave, Captain of Bewcastle, gave the following 
naive explanation to the Privy Council: ‘ Upon the return 
of the poor men of Bewcastle from your Lordships, I received 
your letter that if no justice could be had otherwise | might 
recover the worth of their goods as I can. Whereon with 
my kinsmen and friends, | took from John Armstrong of the 
Hollus (the Hollows?), the leader of these incursions, some six 
or seven score cattle, and made restitution to the poor men. 
Your letter of command will be my discharge, presuming to 
remind you of the same.” 

The East Marches seem to have been no more peaceable 
than the West, for Sir Robert Carey, the Warden, in a letter 
to the Privy Council, gives an account of a very fierce 
attack made by the Scots on Kilham, in which Renian 
Routledge and others were nearly killed. Hesays: ‘“ On the 
14th instant, at night, four Scotsmen broke up a poor man’s 
doors at Kilham on this March, taking his cattle ; the town 
followed, rescued the goods, sore hurt three of the Scots, and 
brought them back prisoners. The fourth Scot raised his 
country meanwhile, and at daybreak forty horse and foot 
attacked Kilham, but being resisted by the town, who behaved 
themselves very honestly, they were driven off, and two more 
taken prisoners. Whereon the Scots raised Tyvidale, being 
near hand, and to the number of 160 horse and foot, came 
back by seven in the morning and not only rescued all the 
prisoners, but slew a man, left seven for dead, and hurt very 
sore a great many others, as the note enclosed will show your 
honours . . . humbly beseeching you to have due consideration 
for redress.” 

Renian Routledge is the first name on the list of those 
‘left for dead,” and though he apparently recovered from his 
wounds on this occasion, he did not long survive, for six 
months later, in October of the same year, 1597, he was 
returning home with his “wayne,” bringing home his hay, 
when he was attacked by fifteen men, who gave him twenty 
wounds, not leaving him until he was dead. If Renian was 
alone at the time, and the account makes no mention of a 
companion, he seems to have made a very desperate struggle 
for his life. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth an attempt was made 
to keep peace and ensure justice on the Border by means of a 
system of hostages. A certain number of each surname 
on either side, being of equal rank and named by the 
opposite realm, were delivered over as “pledges” and kept 
till full redress was made on either side. The system was not 
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a great success, for there was constant difficulty over the 
pledges; somtimes they escaped from prison, and generally 
there was a difficulty about feeding them. They seldom had 
money enough to pay their own expenses, which was apparently 
expected of them, and their keepers were equally ill supplied 
with the means of providing for them. Of course, there was 
also trouble between the Wardens if the right number of 
pledges was not delivered to them. On one occasion, when 
Riche Rutledge of Cancroupe had been named as one of the 
twelve from the West March of England, it was found when 
the time came for delivery that four of the pledges from that 
March were absent, whereas on the Scottish side none of 
those from the West Wardenry was there at all! This led 
to much correspondence and probably very heated arguments, 
which have not been recorded, before the matter could be 
amicably settled. 

The death of the last of the Tudors, and the Scottish 
King’s ascent to the throne of England, nominally of course 
put an end to the fighting between the English and Scots ; 
but the fierce rivalry and clan hatred which had existed for 
centuries could not be wiped out by such a union of the two 
countries, and King James and his successors had as much 
difficulty in maintaining their authority on the Borders as any 
of their predecessors had had. It was only when very harsh 
measures had been used to break up the power of the greater 
clans, and some of the most famous surnames of the Border 
were practically wiped out by transportation and so-called 
justice, that the old state of turbulence and riot gradually died 
out. The man who was finally responsible for establishing 
order, if such a matter can be attributed to any one man, was 
the Laird of Buccleuch, who had many times escaped the just 
retribution for his misdeeds by marvellous good fortune and 
his own audacity, and who returned to Scotland from a 
campaign in the Low Countries, to be called upon by his 
King to undertake the seemingly impossible task of putting 
an end to the hereditary pastimes of Border life, in which he 
himself had played so notorious a part. 

So at last the picturesque figure of the Border rider, 
galloping at night over the heather and through the woods 
and mosses of his enemy’s country, rode away in the back- 
ground of the past, while his descendants settled down to the 
peaceful, drowsy life of the Cumberland farmer of to-day, and 
Scot and Englishman could meet at market or on their native 
hills, and greet one another as friends and neighbours with 
no thought of violating Border custom, or suffering the 
penalties of bygone Border law. 





THE DARK AGE OF IRISH 
HISTORY* 


By Ropert GRIERSON 


HE printed rentals or lists of owners in Tipperary, Kil- 
kenny, Wexford, and the Pale counties show us that the 
greater part of these was held by a mass of owners, most 

of whom were comparatively small people. The figures given 
in the hostings of the Pale, printed among the Halliday 
Manuscripts by the Historical Manuscripts Commission in 
1897, indicate that West Meath and Louth were owned, or at 
least dominated, by a few large men; most of the remainder 
of the English district was far more broken up, and the 
baronies within it were not as a rule under the feudal influence 
of any particular lord. The fact that the Pale nobles (except 
obviously the Earl of Kildare) were not men of very great 
possessions is distinctly stated. 

Any such mode of dealing with the country is unsatis- 
factory, for the very simple reason that there was no uniformity 
in the size of the divisions. The O’Neill’s lands covered 
Tyrone, Armagh (except one barony) and part of London- 
derry. Burke of Clanrickard dominated six baronies in the 
best part of Galway, and from County Waterford only two 
names are given. On the other hand, the poor County of 
Sligo supplied six names, as did only part of West Meath. 
The two poor King’s and Queen’s Counties supplied seven 
names; one (O’Colgan) was omitted, and one (O'Fox) was 
too small). The fact was that the lists contained a few great 
people, some considerable men, and many small ones. Gene- 
rally speaking, the names of chiefs given from Ulster repre- 
sented larger territories, and those from the midlands and 
Sligo smaller men. 

To treat each of these ninety men as independent was 
one way of looking at the position of matters; it was true in 
a sense, but in one sense only. They could declare war and 
peace at their pleasure, without violating any recognised law, 
and they could deal with their subordinates at their discre- 
tion; they were independent, that is to say, within their own 
territories. Yet in reality they might be the vassals of a 
vassal. M‘Carthy More or M‘ Carthy Reagh were under 
Desmond, and had under them again others in the list, such 
as O'Sullivan Beare, or O'Driscoll. O’Connor Sligo was 
under O’Donnell, but had some five of those given subject to 

*Continued from page 83 of the previous issue. 
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him. In point of fact there were in all Ireland about eight or 
ten leading chiefs or lords who dominated the rest, and were 
paid or forced from them services or contributions. 

Both Froude and Stanish O'Grady have drawn attention 
to this state of things. The position of matters seems to 
have been somewhat as follows: Leinster and most of Munster 
were dominated by the three great Anglo-Norman Earls, 
Kildare, Desmond, and Ormond; but probably the Pale, 
South Wexford and the towns were rather under the Crown 
than under any great lord. Most of Ulster and Sligo were 
subject to O'Neill and O’Donnell. These were the five 
greatest men in Ireland. O’Brien of Thomond held what 
now forms the county of Clare, and at one time dominated 
also a small part of Limerick, The MacWilliam Burke of 
Mayo was lord over the lesser people in that county, except 
Prendergast or M‘Morris, who was under Clanrickard. The 
O’Malleys were the only native clanin Mayo. They rendered 
these Burkes military services, but no money payment. Burke 
of Clanrickard held that district which comprised the most and 
the best of Galway ; he had some sort of lordship over the 
rest of County Galway, with the greater part of what is now 
County Roscommon, and the Barony of Clanmorris in Mayo. 
These three men formed the second class. After them came 
some almost as great but hardly so independent. The 
M‘Carthys of the South, with their sub-clans or septs, con- 
trolled a wide but poor country. They paid tribute to 
Desmond, and were much divided up. This clan had four 
heads to it; M‘Carthy More was the chief; M‘Carthy Reagh 
was independent of him, and almost as powerful ; M ‘Carthy 
of Muskerry and M‘Donough of Duallo were influential, but 
were to some extent under M‘Carthy More. All four men 
were very considerable chiefs; the division among them 
prevented anyone being really great. At one time the 
O'Neills of Clandeboy were influential people holding much 
of Down and Antrim. Their territory seems to have become 
split up in sections, and later on in the sixteenth century they 
had apparently lost much of their power. The Macdonnells 
of the North were a body distinctly powerful; they were a 
Scotch family. 

To go into the relative importance of the other people 
would take up too much space. There were several native 
chiefs who dominated territories which now form one of the 
less valuable counties of Ireland; of these O'Reilly of Cavan 
seems to have been the most considerable, and after him, 
Maguire of Fermanagh. Lord Barry was the greatest Anglo- 
Norman Lord after the three Earls. He had very large 
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estates, yet the difference between his position and theirs was 
wide. 

Of all the great men of Ireland, the O’Donnells of Tyr- 
connell were the most interesting. They held what now 
forms the County of Donegal. That family only became the 
head of it after the date of the Norman Conquest. Originally 
the Baronies of Raphoe and Innishowen, which now take up 
much of that county, were not in Tyrconnell, but formed part 
of the lands of its rivals, the Kinnell Owen, whose heads 
were latterly the O’Neills. The O’Donnells conquered these 
baronies. In addition they exercised a precarious superiority 
over Sligo. For centuries these two territories were at war. 
The contest between them began long before Ireland had 
seen a Norman, and lasted till their final downfall, or shortly 
before that event. It was rather a drawn battle between 
them in the end, but according to accounts given by the 
native Irish annalists the O’Donnells had the best of it. How 
they managed this is wonderful. The territory of the 
O’Neills in Tyrone and Armagh had far greater resources ; 
that family claimed most, if not all the remaining tribes in 
Ulster, as their Urriagh or vassals, yet we find the O’Donnells 
repeatedly forcing many of these, particularly the Maguires, 
who should have been nearly as influential as the O’Donnells 
themselves, to follow them. The ordinary account of the 
position of these two clans, which represents the O’Neills as 
much the more powerful, is in accordance with the information 
contained in the State Papers, and is borne out by their 
greater possessions, but it is contrary to the result of the 
fighting between them given by the Celtic historians; the 
O’Donnells had fully the best of this. 

The Earl of Kildare was a great man, yet it is more 
difficult to specify any great territory as distinctly under him 
than in the case of the other four men of the first class. This 
Earl had wide lands of his own; he dominated the county of 
Kildare ; he had influence and possessions in the Pale, Car- 
low, etc. ; the Marcher lords and the degenerate English of 
West Meath looked up to him as their head; nearly all the 
native chiefs of Leinster paid him tribute, and so did M‘Mahon 
and O’Reilly of Ulster, and M‘Dermot of Connaught. It is 
curious to notice that some of the very chiefs who received 
blackmail from English districts rendered tribute to Kildare. 

Ormond’s territory has been already given. Some of the 
Leinster tribes paid him tribute, and those in Tipperary served 
him as well. The south-west was under Desmond ; the best 
of this was held by degenerate English, whom he treated as 
his vassals ; the rest was occupied by native Irish, who paid 
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him tribute or rendered him services; but the powerful 
M‘Carthys, whom he described to the Emperor about 1528 
as his vassals, and who did owe him tribute, seem to have 
been quite as ready to fight him as to serve him. 


To sum up the matter, most of Ulster, with Sligo and 
Clare, was entirely under native Irish control. In the rest of 
Ireland, the best of the country was held by people of English 
descent ; what remained paid tribute or rendered services to 
some five lords of Anglo-Norman descent. A great deal of 
the land had fallen away from the King ; the most of this had 
not fallen into native Irish ownership, and the superiority of 
Norman lords over the greater part still continued. 


There was much more in the Pander, who went at iength 
into other matters, particularly into the means advisable to 
strengthen the English interest, but this article only deals 
with one aspect of that writer's account. 


THE FUTURE OF THIS MAGAZINE 


Although some of my readers have responded in a gener- 
ous way to my appeal for subscribers, the net result is not 
sufficiently encouraging for me to continue the publication of 
this magazine after the next number. One reader in 
Somersetshire secured half a dozen new subscribers without 
undue exertion, by which it is easy to infer what could be 
accomplished by earnest, active interest elsewhere. If the 
friends of History appreciate its value—I presume it has 
that quality—may I suggest that they speak of it to their 
acquaintances? This is the eleventh hour, and obituary 
notices, whether of persons or things, are not pleasant to 
write. We have hearda great deal of ‘regrettable necessities” 
of late ; I hope I may be spared this one. To all those who 
have helped I tender my grateful thanks ; to those who have 
not I have shown the way. 


Someone has written that ‘In the story of the past lie 
the secrets of to-day. When you know the motives of men 
in the past, their desires and their ambitions, then you can 
understand the history that is being made so fast to-day.” 
Assuming the correctness of this statement, there should be a 
niche in the library available for this magazine. Consider 
what it would mean if you had to purchase books in order to 
“dig out” the information contained in one article—frequently 
the result of many months of patient research on the part of 
the writer—in a single number of History. 








JOHN BULL IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE* 


By A. G. Heatn, Mew College, Oxford 


— or later an essayist will disappoint his audience; I 
intend to do so at once. I know from a respectful 

distance the methods of modern history. I am aware 
that for months past I ought to have been busy with micro- 
scope and magnifying glass in search of a few hitherto 
unsuspected specimens for the great museum of the past But 
my own troubles lie in other directions, and | intrude on this 
occasion in a province not my own where mere knowledge of 
the proper rules of the road is not enough to keep the way- 
farer straight. In this new sphere I feel it best to forego 
ambition, and to ask your attention not for any new thesis but 
only for a few quotations largely familiar to you already. | 
wish only to present some of the literary forces that have 
built up the John Bull tradition. 

Into the celebrated figure of John Bull English good sense 
has projected itself for its own veneration. We may laugh at 
him, but few of us have ceased to respect him. He may not 
be clever, or amusing, or artistic. He is in fact solid and 
phlegmatic, unemotional, insensitive, unenlightened : qualities 
that are in no great favour among educated men. Yet he is 
fitted for his natural task of business and government by a 
certain masterful stubbornness and resolution ; he is reserved, 
dull, yet still efficient governor of men. How is it that the 
English character has come to be conceived in this way? Or 
to narrow the question down to a manageable topic, what part 
has English literature played in the creation of this national 
type ? 

The literary historian will produce his analysis of the 
sources, his pedigrees and genealogies, his refutation of all 
plainly correct traditions. The mere trifler like myself simply 
takes down a few books from the shelves, and marks here and 
there a passage for quotation. It is an inexact and arbitrary 
procedure worthy ofall scholars’ execration. Yet the Philistine 
within us cannot help thinking that this kind of subject is 
most attractive when treated least thoroughly. In any case 
one cannot really mitigate the offence of an essay by saying 
that it ought to have been a book. 

The traditional Englishman, the national type of character, 
is then the centre of our inquiries. And the advanced 
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thinkers among my readers will already be denying that 
national types exist at all. They may go further and hold 
that this is a very good thing, that the sooner Englishmen 
cease to think of Germans as coarse beer drinking wifebeaters, 
of Frenchmen as witty and immoral sensualists, the better 
for all parties concerned. I must warn these leaders of 
modern thought that the cosmopolitan spirit must not deprive 
human nature of its most certain and most elementary enjoy- 
ments. It is bad enough that the vigorous, manly exercises of 
war and massacre should be so often summarily condemned. 
But if these new fangled notions are to be still further ex- 
tended : if ideals of peace and good will, appropriate for one 
period of the year, are thoughtlessly prolonged with no regard 
for season and no sense of the value of contrast : if the nations 
are not only to learn war no more but are no longer to be 
granted the simple pleasure of defaming one another’s character, 
then the improvement of human nature becomes not a pleasant 
dream but a hideous reality. 

However if at times the millennium seems an imminent 
danger, our newspapers will be enough to reassure us. From 
them you may discover that the ordinary Englishman, the 
typical Englishman, is still in the heyday of his full-blooded 
existence. John Bull shows no signs of decay. He is revived 
in every political cartoon ; appeal is made to him in most 
political speeches ; he is distorted in foreign caricatures ; and 
the general belief in his stolid good sense has not abated. 
How was this remarkable figure created? How was the 
usual definition of an English character reached? To ramble 
through a few centuries of literature and to take here and 
there a writing or a passage must suffice for answer. 

The earlier stages of the tradition I shall pass over very 
rapidly. For the Englishman as explorer and adventurer 
one turns naturally to the stories of the Elizabethan seamen. 
John Bull in later times is quick tempered and a stubborn 
adversary, but there is little recklessness of daring about him. 
It is noticeable indeed that when the cartoonists wish to 
represent England in a warlike temper they abandon John 
Bull and draw a queen of battles with a great trident in her 
hands, for Britannia herself was militant before any of her 
daughters. Again, the Englishman is usually supposed to be 
cautious and unimaginative, full of sound common sense but 
not in the least a subtle or quick-witted thinker. Yet one of 
the Puritans wrote a sentence still famous which suggests a 
very different view of English capacity. ‘Lords and 
Commons of England! Consider what nation it is whereof ye 
are and whereof ye are the governors: a nation not slow and 
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dull, but of a quick, ingenious and piercing spirit: acute to 
invent, subtile and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach 
of any point the highest that human capacity can soar to.” 

When it is remembered how many of the experiments and 
discoveries in business and government have been and are 
the work of English minds, Milton’s opinion may not seem a 
a mere paradox. But it must be admitted that quick wit is 
not a sign of the Englishman in the ordinary tradition. And 
to understand the tradition there is no book more important 
than the writing in which John Bull first appears. It is only 
fitting that he should be the creation of a political controversy 
and a Scotch pamphleteer. In 1712, when the War of the 
Spanish Succession had outwearied the most patient, and the 
Tories were making rapid headway against Marlborough and 
the war party, Dr. Arbuthnot, the friend of Pope, wrote a 
tract for the times with this engaging title, Law zs a dottom- 
less pit: exemplified in the case of The Lord Strutt, John Bull, 
Nicholas Frog, and Lewis Baboon, who spent all they had in a 
fawsuzt. The four characters typify the Spanish, English, 
Dutch, and French, and the whole story is rather a thin allegory 
of the war. The Lord Strutt is a nobleman for whose 
patronage the other three characters—all of them drapers—- 
are fighting a lawsuit. 

The treatment of the theme is what might be expected 
from a Tory pamphleteer. At this distance of time the only 
interesting part of it is the account of John Bull. He is 
introduced in these terms: ‘ Bullin the main was an honest 
plain-dealing fellow, choleric, bold and of a very inconstant 
temper. He dreaded not old Lewis either at back sword, 
single falchion, or cudgel play ; but then he was very apt to 
quarrel with his best friends, especially if they pretended to 
govern him. If you flattered him you might lead him like 
a child. He was easily cheated for he was a boon companion, 
loving his bottle and his diversion; for to say truth no man 
kept a better house than John or spent his money more 
generously.” Elsewhere it appears that he was led astray by 
his servants during five years of glorious drunkenness. How- 
ever, he pulls through somehow, and at the end of the story 
gets not only the estate he has been coveting but also a 
reformed character, as appears from the following passage: 
‘John had by some good instructions that were given him 
got the better of his choleric temper. He began to leave off 
some of his old acquaintances, his roaring and bullying about 
the streets. He put on a serious air, knitted his brows, and 
for a long time had made a very considerable progress in 
politics: considering that he had been kept a stranger to his own 
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affairs. However he could not help discovering some remains 
of his nature when he happened to meet with a football or a 
match at cricket.” 

Clearly a great deal of the traditional English character 
can be found in Arbuthnot’s John Bull. He loves games and 
the table, he enjoys a fight, he has a mind to understand 
though he does not care to use it, he finds honesty the best 
policy. But he shows one or two notable points of difference 
from the John Bull of Pazch and the present day. This John 
Bull is a draper, not a country squire ; and the less dignified 
occupation goes along with a certain lack of dignity in 
manners. We can imagine the present day John Bull 
wasting his time at football or finding his temper too strong 
for his reason ; but we should not expect him to go roaring 
and bullying about the streets nor even to tolerate such 
conduct in his dependents. How did John Bull become a 
gentleman? I leave it to the ever ready historians to explain. 
My own account of the matter will be quite arbitrary. If 
any one likes to hold that there is no evidence for the 
working of the influences to which I appeal, he is quite free 
to doso. To any mind unwarped by history what might in 
the nature of things have been is quite as interesting as what 
actually was. If we were to reconstruct John Bull out of 
English literature from Arbuthnot’s time onwards where 
should we seek the first and most necessary renovations ? 

Just about the time that Arbuthnot wrote his pamphlets 
two journalists on the other side invented a character which 
may well have influenced the John Bull tradition. When 
men praise the English country squires of the good old days 
that were just before any assignable period, do they never 
think of Sir Roger de Coverley? Sir Roger has become 
a national ideal and even to some extent, as we do not like to 
admit that our ideal is unrealized, a national type. The ideal 
landlord and master whose tenants all grow rich, whose servants 
all look satisfied: the acute justice who explains amid 
universal applause an obscure passage in the Game Laws: a 
courtier and a duellist in his youth: even in the respectability 
of old age hail fellow well met with everyone, calling all 
the servants by their names when he comes into the house, 
and talking all the way upstairs: to the last a sentimentalist 
haunted by unrewarded love for the perverse beautiful widow : 
Sir Roger shows a dangerous streak of originality, but he will 
represent for the most part the type of man that comfortable 
landed gentry of his own or later times would like to see in 
themselves. Contrast him with Mr. Pendyce in Galsworthy’s 
powerful novel Zhe Country louse and you have the measure 
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of eighteenth century cheerfulness as contrasted with the 
artistic pessimism of our own times. But some pointsrin the 
type remain unaltered; and the validity of the type for 
Englishmen as a whole is largely admitted by our cartoonists. 
Even in these days of ethics and machinery the typical 
Englishman is apt to be represented as a countryman, a Tory, 
a Churchman, and an infallible judge of a horse. It may be 
our aristocratic traditions, it may be the most hollow mockery, it 
may be all that the advanced thinkers once again urge in 
indignant protest. Still such are the facts. Now most of 
these characteristics and many others not less agreeable are 
combined in Sir Roger, and it is not unfair to suppose that 
Steele and Addison drew in him an idealised portrait of the 
Englishman of that period. At any rate, mix Arbuthnot’s 
John Bull and Sir Roger in judicious proportions, and you 
come as near the modern John Bull as possible: to derive so 
famous a politician from the combined efforts of the two 
traditionally opposed political parties is further an act of 
synthesis and reconciliation such as true history only too 
seldom makes possible. 

Here then let us find the foundations of our national type 
so far as literature is responsible for it. Important super- 
structures have been added at various dates; especially, | 
think, in the nineteenth century by two very widely read 
authors, Charles Dickens and Matthew Arnold. But let the 
journey we make in their direction be leisurely and gentle, 
content to enjoy one or two less influential writers en route. 
Of these the most charming is Oliver Goldsmith. Himself a 
stranger in the capital he adorned, a sentimental, witty Irish- 
man in the midst of eighteenth century good sense, he 
conceived the happy idea of describing the impression made 
by England on a distinguished visitor, a Chinaman coming 
to Europe for the first time with a large stock of celestial 
philosophy and a satiric humour that much moralising cannot 
wholly extinguish. 

The mandarin sees England steadily and whole, and if at 
times laughter overcomes him, on the whole he is compli- 
mentary tous. He takes us back from farms and game woods 
and Sir Roger to London and the fashions of the town. These 
are described in a number of desultory but vivid chapters. The 
man of fashion and no pence, the envious and quarrelsome 
actors, the fear of mad dogs, the races of Newmarket, the 
passion for gaming among ladies, and the absurd taste 
for obscene and pert novels, such as 7ristram Shandy, are 
impartially ridiculed. But what makes the Chinaman’s com- 
ments on English character especially interesting after 
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Arbuthnot and Addison is that he takes into his survey what 
our newspapers call the ‘man in the street.” ‘“ The vulgar 
English,” he says, ‘‘ may be easily distinguished from all the 
rest of the world by superior pride, impatience, and a 
peculiar hardness of soul.” They treat one another harshly, 
but on the other hand they do not fear harshness themselves ; 
and danger only calls forth their courage. They are generous 
too, and some of them, the highwaymen, ¢.g., are even gentle. 
They have no politeness to strangers, but they are the firmest 
of friends. Like the original John Bull they are devoted to 
politics, and above all to the great name of liberty, for which 
they would lay down their lives. Towards the end of the 
book the Chinaman describes the great political feast 
celebrated by the English every seventh year when Parliament 
is dissolved. His comments are perhaps sufficiently applicable 
to the present day to be quoted : 


“To say the truth eating seems to make a_ grand 
ingredient in all English parties of zeal, business or amuse- 
ment. When a church is to be built or an hospital to be 
endowed, the Directors assemble, and instead of consulting 
upon it, they eat upon it, by which means the business goes 
forward with success. When the Poor are to be relieved, 
the officers appointed to dole out public charity assemble and 
eat upon it; nor has it ever been known that they filled the 
bellies of the poor till they had previously satisfied their own. 
But in the election of magistrates the people seem to exceed 
all bounds ; the merits of a candidate are often measured by 
the number of his treats ; his constituents assemble, eat upon 
him and lend their applause, not to his integrity or sense, but 
to the quantities of his beef and brandy. 


‘“And yet I could forgive this people their plentiful meals 
on this occasion, as it is extremely natural for every man to 
eat a great deal when he gets it for nothing; but what 
amazes me is that all this good living in no way contributes to 
improve their good humour. On the contrary, they seem to 
lose their temper as they lose their appetites; every morsel 
they swallow and every glass they pour down serves to 
increase their animosity. Many an honest man, before as 
harmless as a tame rabbit, when loaded with a single election 
dinner has become more dangerous than a charged culverin. 
Upon one of these occasions I have actually seen a bloody- 
minded man-milliner sally forth at the head of a mob deter- 
mined to face a desperate pastry-cook who was general of the 
Opposite party.” 

Times have changed and political animus does not now 
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need these artificial stimulants. But we may recognise some- 
thing of ourselves both in this fragment and in what follows. 
Another way in which the Englishman’s passion for 
politics comes out, says the Chinese philosopher, is in his 
curiosity for the latest news ; to gratify which newspapers are 
published with reports from all the capitals of Europe. He goes 
on to moralise about the value of these reports in showing the 
character of the inhabitants whose doings are recorded. ‘The 
superstition and erroneous delicacy of Italy,” he says ‘the 
formality of Spain, the cruelty of Portugal, the fears of 

Austria, the confidence of Prussia, the levity of France, the 

avarice of Holland, the pride of England, the absurdity of 

Ireland and the national partiality of Scotland are all con- 

spicuous in every page.” He then gives a specimen news- 

paper from which a few extracts may be interesting. 

“ Vienna.—We have received certain advices that a party of 20,000 Austrians 
having attacked a much superior body of Prussians put them to flight 
and took the rest prisoners of war. 

“ Berlin.—We have received certain advices that a party of 20,000 Prussians 
having attacked a much superior body of Austrians put them to flight 
and took a great number of prisoners with their military chest, cannon 
and baggage. 

“Dublin.—We hear from Germany that Prince Ferdinand has gained a 
complete victory and taken 12 kettle drums, 5 standards, and 4 
waggons of ammunition prisoners of war. 

“‘ Edinburgh.—We are positive when we say that Saunders McGregor who 
was lately executed for horse stealing is not a Scotchman but born in 
Carrickfergus. 

“‘England.—Wanted an usher to an academy. N.B.—He must be able to 
read, dress hair, and must have had the smallpox.” 


The attractions of this quotation have led us far from John 
Bull. But there isa moral in the last paragraph which the 
wise man from the East is quick to draw ; pride is the source 
of England’s national views and of the national virtues also. 

I have said that Goldsmith already finds the typical 
Englishman in the workman rather than the squire. By his 
time indeed England was becoming an industrial country, 
and the faint breath of democracy was stirring. If there is 
any proof needed of the innate national conservatism, it is 
that John Bull remained a squire long after squires had fallen 
into disrepute. But even though John himself still kept his 
top boots and gaiters, the opposition to the landed interests 
may already be felt in this account of Englishmen; it is 
expressed violently in a book written some fifty years later. 

A year before the Great Reform Bill this passage appeared 
in Crotchet Castle: “ Sir Simon Steeltrap of Steeltrap Lodge 
is Member for Crouching Curtown, Justice of the Peace for 
the county, and Lord of the United Manors of Springgun and 
Treadmill ; a great preserver of game and public morals. By 
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administering the laws which he assists in making, he disposes 
at his pleasure of the land and its live stock, including all the 
two-legged varieties, with and without feathers in a circum- 
ference of several miles round Steeltrap Lodge. He has 
enclosed commons and woodlands ; abolished cottage gardens ; 
taken the village cricket ground into his own park, out of pure 
regard to the sanctity of Sunday; shut up footpaths and 
alehouses (all but those which belong to his electioneering 
friend, Mr. Quassia the brewer); put down fairs and fiddlers ; 
committed many poachers; shot a few; convicted one-third of 
the peasantry; suspected the rest and passed nearly the whole 
of them through a wholesome course of prison discipline which 
has finished their education at the expense of the country.” 

Peacock was a professional satirist, it is true. But much 
the same things were being said about the country landlords 
generally. Their power was steadily being broken, and a 
new England was being formed, in which the manufacturers 
were the leading force. Fora description of English character 
under this new végzme I suppose Emerson’s English Tracts 
is as useful a book as can be found. It is contradictory, 
certainly. On one page we are told that eccentricity is in the 
English blood; on the next that the English love routine and 
conventional ways. The Englishman, it seems, worships the 
truth of fact, yet later on manages somehow to remain always 
an idealist at heart. The great difference between Emerson’s 
view of the English and the eighteenth century descriptions is 
that to Emerson the English are above all things wealth- 
producers. It makes them wealth-worshippers too, he thinks, 
but at any rate they wield the hammer of Thor whose sons 
they are. The whole country is one vast workshop and the 
people slaves to their own machines. For the rest he says 
very much what Arbuthnot and Goldsmith said about the 
Englishman’s personal character. Like the Chinaman, he is 
amazed at the Englishman’s power as a gastronomist— 
‘good feeding is a chief of national pride among the vulgar” 
—and he quotes with approval the remark made by Lord Chief 
Justice Fortescue in Henry VI.'s time, “The inhabitants of 
England drink no water, unless at certain times on a religious 
score and by way of penance.” He sees the Englishman 
as naturally slow of temperament, possessor of a_ soul 
naturally Tory, but endowed with an immense reserve of 
energy and a degree of vigour in his ordinary movements 
that makes travel in England for a foreigner a strain on the 
constitution. To quote more detailed observations, ‘“‘ The 
Englishman speaks with all his body. His elocution is 
stomachic—as the American’s is labial. The Englishman is 
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very petulant and precise about his accommodation at inns 
and on the roads: a quiddler about his toast and his chop, and 
every species of convenience, and loud and pungent in his 
expressions of impatience at any neglect. His _ vivacity 
betrays itself at all points, in his manners, in his respiration, 
and the inarticulate noises he makes in clearing the throat— 
all significant of burly strength.” Yet at the same time he 
admits the Englishman to be a sentimentalist in certain ways, 
with a taste for the merits of house and parish that has its 
doting side, to illustrate which he tells how ‘‘Cobbett attributed 
the huge popularity of Perceval, Prime Minister in 1810, to 
the fact that he was wont to go to church every Sunday with 
a large quarto gilt prayer-book under one arm, his wife 
hanging on the other, and followed by a long brood of children.” 
Readers of Mr. Shaw will not need this reminder that the 
Englishman is a born and trained sentimentalist. 

Still for the most part Emerson’s Englishman is an 
embodiment of hardy, rather cruel vigour. To correct and 
soften this portrait let me appeal to one of the two writers 
whom I asserted not so long ago to have contributed most 
to the popular conception of Englishmen since Addison and 
Arbuthnot. In Mr. Pickwick Dickens provides an antidote 
to the stern taskmasters whom Emerson found and described 
among us. Mr. Pickwick was a retired business man of some 
sort, if not a manufacturer. And he is there to prove to us 
not merely that the business of wealth-producing in England 
does not extinguish but rather stimulates passion for learning 
and research ; but, more than that, the benevolence that shines 
from his spectacles and illuminates his gaiters wins the affection 
of the most stony-hearted reader and agreeably proves that 
one great writer at least could love his fellow countrymen. 
Consider Mr. Pickwick and his fellows further and you will 
not fail to be struck with certain reforms in the national type 
which Dickens attempted and in some cases achieved. Since 
his day a stronger element of kindness and good nature has 
made itself prominent in John Bull. The warm heart of the 
writer has requickened affection in his creations. Our foreign 
critics do not, it is true, quite appreciate the change. But in 
spite of them there are things in our legislative code and our 
national manners that make it not absurd to talk of English 
humanity. Dickens was the first great writer to make us feel 
that truth. In another branch of his beneficent activity 
Dickens was less successful. He made a determined effort 
to revive the tradition of Merrie England. His country as 
he sees it is full of truth and good living. In spite of wicked- 
ness and poverty laughter is resounding in every street. 
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And on certain occasions he would have us believe that the 
whole nation indulges in a Saturnalia of honest, though 
sentimental gluttony. Alike on its carnal and on its spiritual 
side the Dickensian Christmas is a hard tradition to maintain. 
And whether he was right or wrong it must be admitted that 
his view of England as a home of song and laughter has not 
won its way into the tradition of a national type. In spite 
of Dickens, John Bull remains more than a trifle melancholy 
and too slow-witted for genuine humour. The tradition may 
be wrong, but it has held its ground. 

A certain air of Philistinism hard to separate from most 
of Dickens’ characters—for they are happily neither scholars 
nor gentlemen—has been accepted more definitely than ever 
since his day. Dickens would not have criticised the national 
character for want of task. It may be safely asserted that a 
nation of connoisseurs would have pleased him far less than a 
nation of Philistines. But some of his successors have not 
been so patient. They have emphasized with more firmness 
than kindness our national deficiencies in art and letters. 
Matthew Arnold pushed the charge home with the greatest 
vigour,and he more than anyone else seems to be responsible for 
this new feature in the John Bull tradition. His indictment 
of Englishmen as mad worshippers of the name of liberty was 
not new. Goldsmith had already handled that theme with 
greater delicacy and skill, and if Arnold wanted declamation 
rather than subtlety he could not hope to use such hard words 
as Daniel Defoe: 

Their Liberty and Property’s so dear 

They scorn their laws or governors to fear, 

So bugbeared with the name of Slavery 

They can’t submit to their own liberty! 

Restraint from ill is freedom to the wise 

But Englishmen do all restraint despise, 

Slaves to the liquor, drudges to the pots 

Their mobs are statesmen and their statesmen sots. 
For better or worse in fact, all observers must have noticed, 
Britons never will be slaves; and it was no fresh discovery 
of Arnold that freedom may be a name only. But in another 
respect he was a true pioneer. He succeeded in convincing 
the world that the Englishman is a half literate person born 
to admire bad books and to despise high art. Emerson, 
though admitting the Englishman to be above all things 
practical, still believed him to be at heart an idealist. The 
Chinaman in Goldsmith rather found fault with the fashion 
of zstheticism in England than with any callousness to art. 
And so though there were perhaps anticipations of Arnold's 
discovery in previous literature, still the principal credit is his. 


(To be concluded in the next issue, on sale October 25th. ) 
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A CHAPTER IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


W: are told on high authority that Fortune favours fools and 
the brave—Fortuna favet faturs ; Fortes fortuna juvat. 
The maxims are difficult to reconcile, but in the matter 
of this magazine both are comforting. Neither as a fool 
nor as a brave man has Fortune been particularly kind to me 
in my self-imposed task. Yet I frankly confess that when | 
conceived the idea of History I thought there was at least 
the possibility that it might be of use to the public who are 
interested in the no mean subject of its title. 

The tracking of first causes is fascinating and traditional. 
HisTory owes its existence to two contributing sources. 
One, the obvious necessity for a link between the Historical 
Association as a corporation and its members as individuals ; 
two, the knowledge that in 1911 Germany had some 200 
regular periodical publications exclusively devoted to historical 
research. In some respects it would appear that this 
magazine has succeeded in its effort to further and co-ordinate 
the excellent work of the Historical Association. As to the 
number of German periodicals dealing with our special study 
which continue to flourish in 1915 I have no knowledge. 
What concerns me is that the students and teachers of history 
in Great Britain will no longer have a representative in the 
Press unless wholehearted co-operation steps into the breach 
and saves History. 

Since the publication of the last issue I have received a 
number of kind letters from readers who value this quarterly. 
Many of them are good enough to say that “it must not 
die”; a few have rendered first aid by securing new sub- 
scribers. Now, I am very grateful for the fact that I live on 
an island, but I am even more grateful to the British Navy 
for keeping it so. Without the Grand Fleet England, 
Scotland, and Wales would be merely a_ geographical 
expression. In the same way I am thankful to those readers 
who have shown their sympathy with the patient by assuring 
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him that he must not be relegated to the limbo of things 
that have ceased to be, but my heart goes out to those who 
have definitely contributed practical help. 

Forgive me for putting the matter so bluntly. One must 
face unpleasant facts boldly or not at all. If every reader of 
these lines secures ove new subscriber the patient will recover; 
if not it will die. As Editor of History my occupation has 
not been remunerative in the monetary sense, but it has been 
a labour of love, and therefore its own valued reward. The 
magazine has enabled me to publish the work of many of the best 
historians at their best, and it has contributed to knowledge. 

Fortuna favet fatuzs/ | should like it to prove true. 

Let me put the matter in another way. ‘“‘ L'offensive va 
se poursutvre sans tréve et sans reliche. Souvenez vous de la 
Marne. Vazincre ou mourir” was General Joffre’s Order of 
the day before the grand assault of last month. Can we 
carry on the offensive without truce and without respite in 
our far humbler way? Are we to conquer or die? It remains 
with my readers to answer these questions. I cannot advance 
without munitions, and you can supply them. I have faith 
and hope enough to believe that when the matter of carrying 
on comes up at the end of the year I shall be able to plan a 
very interesting first number of our fifth volume. One is too 
young to die at four years when there is so much work to be 
accomplished. 

If your subscription ends this month and you are in 
sympathy with the aims of History, do not forget to renew 
it without delay. You can help me still further by interesting 
an acquaintance and sending his subscription with your own, 
as I have already suggested. A copy sent every quarter to a 
friend in the colonies would be a reminder that he or she— 
and I am proud to say that I have many women readers—is 
not forgotten, and it would be valued. But there are so many 
ways in which the campaign may be brought to a successful 
issue if we are all determined. I like that last word. Let me 
repeat it—determzned. 

If the publication is discontinued and we die, all subscrip- 
tions will be returned in full. Thus in our case the Order 
becomes interrogative : ‘‘Vazncre ou mourir?” let me just 
add that I have no intention of permanently reducing History 
to 32 pages. If you will support me I shall go back to 64 
pages without unnecessary delay. I like a healthy, robust 
magazine brimful of life—in a word, vital. 

Harotp F. B. WHEELER. 


89 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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HISTORY TEACHERS AND THE 


BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT 
By Avan F. Harrerscey, B.A. 


Late Scholar of Downing College, Cambridge 
Scoutmaster 11th Cambridgeshire Troop 

" W" must remove the shell of things, and reach the 

essence,” wrote Von Ranke, in his plea for a thorough 

examination of the problems of History. To the 
history teacher, the danger of reading into events of the past 
a meaning which our hopes and wishes of the present desire 
to find there, will be by no means neglected. Certainly we 
may trace a slow but definite tendency towards the realization 
of great ideals. But to use Dr. Emil Reich’s phrase, “ things 
in history happen in ¢hezy way.” We shall not break this 
shell of baffling uncertainties and mysterious causation by any 
plummet line or mathematical rule. ‘ Histories make men 
wise,” according to Bacon, but not so unless the historian is 
well equipped in those departments of thought which help a 
man to grasp the subtler, non-rational inspirations of peoples, 
and to comprehend the play of personality in the making of 
history. 

Men like Sir John Seeley and Lord Macaulay cared little 
for the study of the past, except in so far as it enabled them 
to interpret rightly the events of the present. It has yet to 
be suggested that the surest guide of the historian may well 
be the depth and reality of his experience of the present. 
What is to be our judgment of the great ideals and move- 
ments of the Middle Ages? How are we to explain this 
great awakening of the nation’s soul in the early stages of the 
present war? It may be said that the life of a nation depends 
on the recurrence of such crises evoking the latent impulses of 
the people. At such times the beaten tracks of history—the 
ordered development laboriously traced by the historian—is 
apt to be obliterated by a confusion of crosspaths, which can- 
not be explained except by the man with some grasp of 
psychology, and in touch with great movements and domin- 
ating personalities. 

The qualities required by the student or teacher of history 
can be searchingly tested by the treatment and explanation of 
the position of Luther. It is a common criticism of Bishop 
Creighton’s effort, that no one would have guessed from it 
that Luther was a great man. In other accounts, the great 
reformer appears as an insoluble riddle, a violent conservative 
in politics, and a headstrong revolutionist in religion—a man, 
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whose doctrines and opinions were all out of focus. To 
conceive the situation rightly, there is needed, firstly a wealth 
of imagination in order to grasp the true historical background, 
and secondly a knowledge of personality and depth of insight 
into character. The practical fear of mob-action and general 
insecurity to life and property was what caused Luther to 
abandon his original appeal to popular sovereignty; and a wide 
imagination is necessary to grasp the tremendous needs of the 
time, the necessity, as Machiavelli put it, for men who would 
prefer their country to their own salvation. Once understand 
the conditions which called for all this degree of heroic daring 
in statebuilding, and much of Luther's “conservatism” is under- 
stood. The history teacher must also understand the depth 
of Luther's religious experience, the facility of expression 
which enabled the whole German people to follow every stage 
in this spiritual experience of a great popular hero, and the 
acute realism of a mind to which the devils of his dreams and 
reading were bodily devils. His sayings and contentions, at 
times, seem perversely extreme and out of balance. ‘“ Sin 
lustily, only believe more lustily ” is an example of them. Yet 
character is not given to compromise and balancing, and in 
some stages of history, personality, ever imperative, is the 
supreme power. 

Clearly, the history teacher of the future will need con- 
fidence in his powers of sympathetic insight, his knowledge of 
psychology and his power to grasp the meaning of great 
ideals and the nature of personalities which control them. 
The great interest of history lies in the fact that it is a living 
study, replete with possibilities as to human achievements and 
powers. The true historian will be a man of personality, 
possessing besides insight, a true conception of purpose, a 
belief in the ultimate triumph of right over wrong. The 
history teacher will need to develop his personality, to live 
as it were in the full tide of national life, in close touch with 
its youthful aspirations, buoyed up by the great traditions 
of its history. 

How is he to do this? What help can he expect to find 
in the present, to guide his understanding of the past ? 

The Boy Scout movement has now built up a tradition of 
its own. When Sir Robert Baden-Powell founded the Boy 
Scouts, it was regarded by many as a means of preparing the 
youth of the nation for military service, and by a few as a 
philanthropic idea for taking them out into the country. It is 
now seen to be a great brotherhood of service, an effort to 
change the entire outlook of the young generation by a subtle 
process of suggestion and encouragement. The old maxims 
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of medizval chivalry are there, but widened very much in 
their scope ; and by the wonderful intuition of the Chief Scout, 
so presented as to form an irresistible attraction to the boy. 
These maxims need not be outlined here: it came to this, 
that men were found who were ready to devote themselves to 
good deeds dictated by the best that isin man. No student 
of medizval history will be ignorant of the part played by 
chivalry in the noblest movement of those times, or of the 
result of its decadence in the fifteenth century. 

The significance of General Baden-Powell’s idea to the 
history teacher, lies not so much in the fact that he has 
gathered together what is the best of the old chivalry and 
made it a living code of honour for the boy, as in the fact that 
he has indicated and made use of the idea that the boy in his 
growth to manhood recapitulates the history of the development 
of mankind. There is a stage in a boy’s life which cor- 
responds to the chivalry period in the world’s history, and 
during which the boy lives over again the ambitions and 
emotions of that period. This is a fact—long known to 
psychologists—of capital interest and significance to the 
history teacher. It vitalizes his study and teaching of the 
feudal period to find that there is a sphere in present-day life 
in which he may come into contact with impulses and 
interests similar in nature. This period in a boy, lasting 
roughly between the ages of thirteen and sixteen, is a time of 
active devotion to the chosen leader of the gang. There is a 
general atmosphere of loyalty and hero-worship. The boys 
enjoy competitions between gangs, and slowly develop their 
initiative in emulation of their leader. The Boy Scout train- 
ing is based on a correct perception of the needs and qualities 
of the boy during this feudal period. It directs his natural 
energies and loyalty into channels of service to the community. 
With the generosity and idea of service of the medizval 
chivalric period, it combines the resourcefulness, the 
modesty and courtesy of the modern explorer, such as 
Roald Amunsden and Captain Scott. The whole is bound 
together into the Scout Law—a code of honour which is the 
great tie binding together the Scout brotherhood throughout 
the world. 

Have the students and teachers of history nothing to say 
of this great movement? The central idea of the Scout 
movement lies in its insistence on character-training. In a 
speech delivered at the recent Birmingham conference, Sir R. 
Baden-Powell spoke as follows: ‘We can teach them that 
duty to their neighbour which is the foundation of religion . . 
. and we can give them character. By character, I mean 
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the attributes of manliness, self-reliance, sense of duty, deter- 
mination, patience, endurance and chivalry, and kindness to 
others, and all those points which go to make up a manly 
fellow, who can look after himself during life.” Now, to the 
history teacher, the main difficulty is precisely this question of 
character. History is one long record of great achievements, 
of spreading empires, of periods of wonderful institutional 
growth and of achievements in literature. But all these things 
have come to nought, because the national character was 
not strong enough to preserve what it had won. It has 
been truly said that a nation’s power over an ideal is con- 
ditioned by its past. Character is, indeed, very far from being 
the only important factor in history. The Spartans, who laid 
great stress on character, went down before Rome no less 
than the Athenians, who did not. But the history student 
will not fail to notice that at great crises, the soul of the nation 
is agitated, and the whole spiritual and social experience of 
the people finds expression in some dominating ideal. It is 
not easy to diagnose accurately the meaning of such outbursts 
of national consciousness, and it would be scarcely profitable. 
At these times, the dispositions to act in certain directions, 
dictated perhaps by race or habit, seems to be warped by 
non-rational and sub-conscious impulses. No descriptive 
writing of the usual kind will serve the future historian of the 
present war in his attempt to sum up the meaning of the 
spontaneous British uprising on behalf of Belgium in the first 
days of the war. This is not going to be expressed 
adequately by the specialist writing in his study. But what 
chance has the man with his hand on the pulse of young 
Britain, in touch with aspirations and impulses akin to those 
found in earlier stages, and whose personality has been 
developed by association with a movement which has caught 
up and embodied in its spirit the noblest ideals known to 
history ? 

The interests of the Scoutmaster are really very similar in 
nature to those of the historian. In each case it is the human 
interest which appeals. The history teacher is under the 
inspiration of close contact with the ideals and great characters 
of the past. The Scoutmaster’s work is to present many of 
these ideals to his boys in a form which shall appeal irresistibly 
to the boyish mind. He needs a close study and experience 
of the different stages of boyhood. If he is also a historian, 
his sympathy and personal touch with his boys will be the 
surer for his keen perception of the way the growing boy 
recapitulates the stages in world history. Thus, the earlier 
period of boyhood, between the ages of ten and fourteen, is 
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marked by a spirit of comradeship, expressing itself in loyalty 
to the gang. This corresponds with the Tribal Epoch, the 
time of limited democracies, governing by councils of braves. 
Then the early adolescence or chivalric period, during which 
the boy’s allegiance is transferred to the hero or chosen leader, 
may be compared to the Feudal Period. Finally, the time 
from fifteen to eighteen years of age is the self-assertive 
stage, characterized by the struggle for individual achievement, 
and corresponds historically to the Constitutional Monarchy 
and Revolutionary Period.' 

The great attraction of the Boy Scout movement lies in its 
boundless possibilities. There is nothing stereotyped or 
formal about the training. The very spirit of boyhood 
breathes throughout the whole conception of the scheme. 
Trained in the self-resource of the backwoodsmen, and the 
chivalry of ‘peace scouts” throughout history, the Boy Scout 
has already proved his value to the nation. Hundreds of 
them during the present war have been engaged on public 
service, guarding reservoirs and telegraph wires, acting as 
messengers, orderlies, and coastguards. No one who has 
come into contact with them can fail to have been struck by 
their readiness to do anything and go anywhere, and by their 
invulnerable cheerfulness and simple courtesy. What is the 
other side of this picture? In another part of the speech at 
Birmingham already quoted, Sir R. Baden-Powell spoke of 
‘the awful waste of human life that is going on in our midst 
as not only one of our greatest problems, but a great danger, 
and it seems awful to think of the large number of our fellow 
creatures, living in our own land, who never see a ray of sun- 
shine in their existence here.” That way lies national decay 
—the slow but sure loosening of our grip, as a nation, on our 
heritage. The Chief Scout continues, speaking to an audience 
of Scoutmasters, ‘‘ For God’s sake do not let it be our fault, 
as it is at present.” 

Is there no significance here for the history teacher? 
He, more than most people, is alive to the greatness of our 
national past, to the part played in history by character 
and personality, and to the danger of decadent ideals. In 
England, our national traditions are exceptionally rich, and very 
near tous. We have had no sudden catastrophes cutting us 
adrift from historical associations, which in fact surround the 
Briton in everything he does. We have always been peculiarly 
tenacious of our old customs and laws. ‘ Nolumus leges 
Angliz mutari” is the traditional expression of this conserva- 
tism, at the Parliament of Merton. But history is full of 


1The writer is indebted to Prof. Geo. W. Fiske’s Boy Life and Self Government for the 
details in the comparison between race history and boy life. 
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examples of nations which have lost their grip on success 
owing to the failure of the national character. The history 
teacher will not save his subject from the frequent charge of 
being merely academic, unless he comes forward to offer his 
expert counsel in the work of regeneration. 

The history teacher, if he is worth his salt, will not merely 
be an optimist. His work is a continuous one stretching into 
the present as much as delving into the past. History will be 
to him a source of inspiration and sympathy in the conduct of 
his personal life. If he is a schoolmaster, he will be working 
out schemes to improve his methods, and will be giving his 
life and training to the cause of his boys. Now, the historian 
has this advange: he is trained to see every side of a man’s 
character, and all round difficult problems. His admiration 
for the gentleness and cheerful optimism of Luther's 
home life will not be unbalanced by his recognition of the 
harsher, less tolerant moods of the great reformer. The 
French general Dumouriez has an ugly reputation for 
treachery and intrigue, but what would have been said of 
General Monk, had he too been unsuccessful? We must 
allow that the history teacher will commonly have a superior 
insight into the many-sidedness of human character, and into 
the influences which govern action. How valuable would be 
such talents if exercised to develop the initiative and character 
of the Boy Scouts of our nation? It is not easy, it is true, to 
take up a new subject, with the methods of which one is 
totally unacquainted. And yet the work is, after all, not so 
very strange. The spirit of scouting is much the same thing 
as the spirit of the great men who have made history in past 
generations. The charm of boyhood, with its wealth of 
possibilities leading through stages of wild imagination to the 
recognition, in adolescence, of service to the community, has 
an irresistible appeal to the man seeking to illumine and guide 
the present by means of the ideals of the past. The young 
tenderfoot who takes the scout’s promise with a seriousness 
new to the life of the boy of twelve years is doing the history 
teacher’s work for him. He knows his duty to God and the 
King, his obligation to help others at all times and his plighted 
word to keep the Scout Law. He will know already the 
inner meaning of the chivalry of the Middle Ages, the feelings 
of the new knight during his all-night vigil before the altar, 
and the nature of the crusader’s ardour. It is not merely that 
he will tell you, intelligenty enough, the knight's code of 
honour, the history of the Union Jack, and the great deeds of 
our explorers. He has caught the spirit of the past. He 
knows what is expected of him, and that a Scout’s honour is 
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to be trusted. He understands Scouting because its appeal is 
to what is deepest in a boy’s nature. The backwoodsman’s 
trek, the tracking games and the camp fire yarns are 
delightfully attractive to the boy passing through the period of 
gang loyalty, when his chief aim in life seems to be to develop 
his initiative in emulation of his gang or patrol leader. The 
Scoutmaster is teaching his boys history as surely as the 
historian; or rather, he is seeing that the boys learn and 
appreciate for themselves the meaning of past achievements. 

Nowadays, the tendency is all against the solution, in the 
light of history, of social questions. Natural science has 
nothing whatever to say of the past. It deals with a world in 
which no time exists. At the same time the past has little 
meaning to the masses, There is a great danger that the 
lessons of history will be neglected in the near future, and that 
there will be a consequent failure to understand the national 
character. 

There is some reason for thinking that the two greatest 
needs of the present are closer co-ordination and union 
between the methods of the past and the present and between 
the various peoples of Europe. There seem to be on the one 
hand, an unreasoning faith in internationalism, and on the 
other, a narrow spirit of self-sufficiency. No good is served 
by minimising the reality and the value of national character. 
At the same time, the history teacher will usually be impressed 
by the need of softening national animosities and sowing 
the seeds of a new inter-national sympathy. 

The Boy Scout movement has justly taken credit for its 
insistence on the universal character of its organisation, rest- 
ing on the brotherhood of man. Section four of the Scout 
Law, is to the effect that a ‘‘ Scout is a brother to every other 
Scout.” It provides an instructive proof of the fact that 
patriotism, and a keen sense of the greatness and traditions 
of a nation need not be conceived in terms of hostility to 
other nations. 

A great future lies before the Scout movement after the 
close of the present war. Its greatest need is for Scout- 
masters of high ideals and steady purpose. Its future is 
already assured, but there is a special work ahead for men 
whose training has given them a unique insight into the 
peculiar characteristics and achievements of the British race. 
On his part, the history teacher will find his efforts amply 
repaid by the development of his powers of sympathy and 
insight, and by that close touch with the aspirations of young 
Britain which will enrich his memories of the past, and 
brighten his prospects of the future. 
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Frederick the Great and Kaiser Joseph* 
A Review sy Proressor F, J. C. Hearnsuaw, M.A., LL.D. 


7" book deals with the politics of Prussia and Austria in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. Though it is 
singularly opportune in its appearance, for it throws a 
good deal of light upon the present-day principles of the 
Germanic states, it is in no sense a “ war book.” It had its 
origin nearly five years ago in the Public Record Office, and 
the greater part of it was written some two years later in the 
Royal Library at Berlin. The delay of its publication has 
been due primarily to the labour entailed by the verification 
of references. 

Mr. Temperley has drawn his materials from many 
sources, and the generous acknowledgement which he makes 
respecting some of these brings home to us the havoc which 
the present lamentable conflict has made in the Common- 
wealth of Letters. ‘I have to acknowledge,” he says, “‘ much 
assistance from those in other lands, most of all from 
Professor Henrik Marczali of the University of Budapest ; 
from Professor Paul Mitrofanov of the University of 
Petrograd ; from Professor Hans Delbriick of the University 
of Berlin, and from Professor R. H. Lord of Harvard Uni- 
versity, U.S.A.” When will it be possible for these men to 
co-operate again in the advancement of learning ? 

Among the new sources of information of which Mr. 
Temperley has made use the most considerable and important 
are the despatches sent to the British Government by its 
diplomatic representatives at Vienna, Munich, and Berlin. 
Some of these are given in an appendix to the volume before 
us, and they provide excellent examples of both the political 
ability and the literary skill of our ambassadors and ministers 
in the period under review. The information which they 
contain supplements that yielded by the archives of the 
foreign chancellories, all of which have been explored by 
continental scholars. 

The episode which Mr. Temperley relates at length and 
analyses in detail was a comparatively transient and trivial 
one, viz. the Bavarian Succession Dispute of 1777-8, and the 
Austro-Prussian War of 1778-9 which flowed from it. But 
though transient and trivial, it called into play the greatest of 
the actors at that time operative on the European stage, and 

*By Harold Temperley (pp. xvi. + 273. Duckworth and Co., §s.) 
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it displayed in a vivid light the principles (or unprinciples) of 
their actions. It revealed “ the intense personal influence of 
rulers, naked aggression veiled by genealogical pedantry, the 
struggle for the balance of power, the assertion of vazson a’ 
état as a plea for all crimes, the rapier play of contending 
forces, the ruthless crushing of small or neutral powers by the 
military aggression of larger ones.” 

On the 30th December, 1777 (not 1778 as stated in an 
unfortunate misprint on p. xiv) died Max Joseph, the last of 
the Bavarian branch of the House of Willetsbach. At once 
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Kaiser Joseph, following the precedent set five years before 
in the partition of Poland, proceeded to divide up his 
dominions, retaining for himself the ‘delectable duchy” of 
Lower Bavaria. At first all seemed to go well for him. 
Bavaria was in no condition to resist. The Powers were 
distracted by other great concerns, of which the American 
Civil War and a Turkish conflict were the most serious. 
Frederick of Prussia, however, was determined either to 
frustrate Kaiser Joseph’s scheme, or to secure for himself 
counter-balancing compensations. The story unfolded by 
Mr. Temperley shows how, partly by fighting, but much more 
by exceptionally astute diplomacy, Frederick compelled 
Joseph to disgorge his prey. Never before has the campaign 
of 1778 been described so fully or so lucidly, It is surprising 
how fascinating the incidents of an inglorious and indecisive 
struggle become in the skilled hands of a military historian of 
Mr. Temperley’s experience and insight. Frederick's triumph 
was not due to military success, for in this, his last, campaign 
he showed none of his old dash or resource. It was due to 
the skill with which he won Russia to his side, and at the 
same time deprived Austria of French support. The Treaty 
of Teschen, 13th May, 1779, crowned his success. 

Mr. Temperley’s study is enlivened by admirable 
character-sketches of the leading actors in the drama, e.g. 
Frederick the Great, Joseph, Maria Theresa, Kaunitz, Max 
Joseph of Bavaria, and his successor Karl Theodor of the 
Palatinate. It is possible, however, that Mr. Temperley 
reads too much into the portraits of these distinguished 
persons. He has all Carlyle’s zeal to gaze upon and interpret 
the authentic features of the men and women with whom he 
has to deal. But the science of physiognomy is a risky one, 
and it lends itself to the same sort of pit-fall as that into which 
the expert in handwriting fell when he delineated the character 
of a correspondent from a single telegram which he had 
received from him. 

Of Mr. Temperley’s literary skill and of the charm and 
vigour of his style it is unnecessary tospeak. They are well 
known from his earlier works. ‘‘It has never seemed to 
me,” he says, “the business of the historian to be non-moral, 
any more than it should be his pleasure to be dull. But 
where I have pronounced judgment I have tried to give my 
reasons for so doing.” It is enough to say that in the book 
before us he has made a notable contribution to our knowledge 
of eighteenth century diplomacy. 

The map on the previous page is reproduced from 
Frederick the Great and Kaiser Joseph. 
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Wales in the Wars of the Roses* 
ReviewepD by Rocer H. Sottau, M.A. 
Lecturer in History, Bristol University 


a his first year at Oxford the writer was told by his 
tutor how curious it was that hardly any undergraduate 
ever seemed to know anything about the Wars of the 
Roses ; and indeed it is a story of dynastic rivalry and baronial 
jealousies that makes but dreary reading. No one, however, 
who has felt the fascination of the Middle Ages has a right 
to ignore the period of anarchy inevitably brought on by the 
less lovely elements in the medizval life. 
Mr. Evans shows us how the Wars of the Roses affected 
the life of Wales, and does so in a book that is the reverse of 
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dreary and singularly full of information. To Welshmen the 
whole interest of the struggle lay not in the dynastic question 
but only in the use that could be made of it in the only cause 
which mattered, that of nationalism. They cared little who 
won, provided they were able to secure their long-desired 
liberties. If Wales was on more than one occasion the last 
refuge of the Lancastrian cause, it was only owing to the way 
in which Jasper Tudor appealed to Welsh national feeling ; 
and the success of the Tudor administration of Wales came 
mainly from the fact that to Welshmen Henry VII. was one 
of themselves. 
*By H. T. Evans, M.A. (Cambridge University Press). 10/- net. 
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This brings us to what is perhaps the main interest of Mr. 
Evans’ book, and that is how Wales herself influenced the 
fortunes of her conqueror. To the Lancastrians Wales gave 
Jasper Tudor, the one leader on either side to have lived 
right through the struggle, and to whose patient, steady work 
much of the final triumph was due. To the Yorkists she gave 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, to the importance of 
whose career Mr. Evans makes full justice. After showing 
how Herbert’s early support of the Lancastrians went far to 
explain their victory at Ludford, Mr. Evans gives a singularly 
interesting picture of Herbert as the mainstay of the Yorkist 
cause, to which he went over after the battle of Northampton. 
Warwick was largely responsible for the change, and gave to 
himself, as it were, his most formidable rival in the Royal 
Councils. Mr. Evans sees in Herbert the man at the wheel under 
Edward 1V.—the real forerunner of the Tudor ministers and 
one of the principal builders of the absolutism which followed 
the civil wars. Finally, Wales gave to England a royal 
dynasty. Truly the story of the part played by Wales in the 
Wars of the Roses was well worth telling; and we only 
regret that Mr. Evans’ book should come to an unpleasantly 
abrupt conclusion. We reproduce one of the battle plans. 


John Bull in English Literature* 
By Lieut. A. G. Heatu, Mew College, Oxford 


IKE so many other sweeping doctrines, Arnold’s may be 
disputed. But it has been accepted and incorporated 

in the John Bull legend. One of the first things that a 
German will tell you is that your nation has no serious interest 
in drama. It is obvious to most critics that there is no 
English music. And if the existence of English literature can- 
not be ignored, we may at least deny that Englishmen enjoy it. 
But to return to Dickens. A third contribution he made 

to the “national type” was perhaps even more important 
than the others we have noticed. The man in the street 
foreshadowed in Goldsmith secures his place once for all in 
Dickens; he has a glorious friend in the person of Sam 
Weller, and in later times he becomes an indispensable 
addition to John Bull, almost in fact a substitute for him. In 
Emerson we had already seen that the national type had 
turned from agriculture to business. In Dickens that change 
is maintained. But though we find in him the jolly English- 
man, we do not find the efficient Englishman. The heaven- 
*Continued from page 129 of the last issue. 
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sent governor of subject races is the creation of Kipling and 
the Zimes; Dickens would have viewed him with surprise 
and aversion. Even the great merchant prince is hardly a 
Dickensian character. Messrs. Cheeryble make their 
fortunes, but Heaven only knows how. There is no emphasis 
on the business man in Dickens. And the modern man in 
the street, at any rate in his more unpleasant aspects, appears 
to be a very acute business mind. He is always putting 
unanswerable questions that will overthrow governments and 
crush politics for ever. He dismisses authority with an 
epigram, reform with a wave of the hand. He is supposed 
to advocate business government and to read papers that 
recommend it. None of these traits appears in the street 
characters with whom Dickens delights us. In spite of his 
supreme capacity Sam Weller is no politician and only a 
business man when occasion demands. Critical power he 
does however possess ; and in his better moments the man in 
the streets retains some of that ready humour which enlightens 
the every day events of Sam Weller’s life. In any case the 
humorous asides that workmen and voices in crowds con- 
tinually pass in Dickens do seem an expression of some 
real element in national character, the last bright appearance of 
the merry Englishman. Everyone will remember how in the 
heat and turmoil of nomination day at the Eatanswill election, 
when the Mayor is trying in vain to quell the uproar, a voice 
is heard, ‘‘ Success to the Mayor and may he never desert the 
nail and sarsepan trade as he made his money by.” Un- 
timely interruptions of that kind seem to be typical of English 
meetings ; the Mayor of Eatanswill could hardly have been 
more disconcerted than a noble Lord at the last election who 
indignantly asked his hearers if they wished for a dummy 
House of Peers, only to receive the inconsequent but 
devastating reply from a voice in the background, ‘‘ Might as 
well be a dummy as sit and listen to a dummy.” 

Whether this new man in the street can be incorporated 
in John Bull seems a hard question to answer. John Bull 
has been a squire, a farmer, and a manufacturer; can he 
become a working man? It is easy to show that many of 
John Bull’s most prominent qualities reappear in our new 
national type, the man in the street. And if this faculty of 
observation and criticism be added we ought to be the more 
pleased. But whether the working class in spite of all affinities 
will recognise their typical character in old-fashioned John 
Bull it is difficult to say. Mr Robert Blatchford, it is 
interesting to notice, gives him up altogether. He addresses 
his books chiefly to “ John Smith, a typical English working 
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man not yet converted to Socialism.” Is John Smith very 
different from John Bull? Does the change of name cover a 
change of character ? 

If we start asking questions in this way it is not easy to 
stop. If Milton could revisit a country where Calvinism is 
said to be dead, though Parliament may still perhaps be supreme 
and the Puritan spirit is not wholly departed, would he still 
call us a nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious 
and piercing spirit? Would Goldsmith’s Chinese philosopher 
find us as proud as ever, as fierce in our kindness, as rude in 
our hospitality ? Would Matthew Arnold be persuaded by the 
millions of cheap reprints to think that his countrymen have 
at last come to know good books from bad? But of all the 
characters I have noticed in this rambling, illjointed paper, Sir 
Roger de Coverley is the one I would most gladly question. 
If he could return to the village where he ruled, or could 
pay one more visit to London, what would he say to all the 
changes that have transformed England since his death? He 
would find the game laws only a poor abridgment of the code 
which he used to explain. He would find the Tillotson and 
Barrow that he used to administer in well regulated doses to 
his villagers left on the shelf by a generation which finds more 
stimulating messages in Hackel or Karl Marx. He would 
find Spring Gardens deserted by the nightingales and occupied 
by County Councillors, some called Progressives, others 
Municipal Reformers; both names of ill omen for his honest 
conservative ears. If he went to the park to breathe such 
fresh air as has still been left in London by our new inventions 
and to recover from his shock, he might be still more horrified 
to hear women addressing public meetings and propounding 
schemes for the coercion of the Government; he would be 
offered a dozen new religions in as many minutes; and he 
might even stumble on a meeting of silent attentive revolu- 
tionaries and hear himself denounced by some rhetorical 
comrade as one of the idle rich. We may imagine his English 
heart fired within him by the insult ; we can hear him replying 
in the words he once used to Mr. Spectator, ‘‘ I would only 
advise you to take care how you meddle with country Squires. 
They are the ornaments of the English nation, men of 
good heads and sound bodies.” But his testimony would come 
too late. It could only raise an incredulous laugh and the 
meeting would proceed to affirm the single tax or the social 
revolution. Sir Roger would go away disappointed and 
bewildered by the spirit of the age, an easy victim to any 
of the innumerable societies for maintaining present abuses or 
reviving the worst scandals of the past. It is too melancholy 
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a thought to be entertained forlong. Let us relieve ourselves 
by hoping that he would feel his countrymen, in spite of out- 
ward and inward changes, to remain the kindly blunderers he 
had known and loved. Or if that be too much to expect, he 
might take refuge for once with the advanced thinkers ; he 
might deny that there is any such thing as a_ national 
character ; he might subscribe to Mr. Wells’ Blue Weekly till 
its brilliant young authors had proved the fact; or if he still 
preferred the writers he had known in his youth, he might 
quote with humorous resignation the pilloried Defoe 

The true born Englishman’s a contradiction— 

In speech an irony ; in fact a fiction. 


THE MEDIA-VAL APPRENTICE 


By Monica Ewer 
ig ee migrations are not the product of the Industrial 
Revolution, and the struggle between agriculture and 
industry for the body of the young worker was waged 

just as vigorously in the days of the medizval guilds as now. 
We get from the thirteenth century onward, an increasing 
desire to put children to trade rather than to husbandry. 
From what we know of the rural conditions of labour, this is 
far from surprising, for, while the plowman went ill-fed and ill- 
clad, the artisan was bettering his position every day. Of 
the former we read— 
‘‘ His cote was of a cloute/that cary was y-called 
His hod was full of holes/and his heer oute, 
With his knopped schon/clouted full thykke 
His ton toteden out/as he the londe treddede ”. 

Besides this gloomy picture we get the guildsmen riding 
to Canterbury 

clothed alle in o liveree, 

Of a solempne and greet fraternitee.” 

Further, while the plowman’s wife went 
‘Wrapped in a wynwe schete/to weren hire for weders, 
Barfote on the ijs/that the blod folwede ”, 
the Guildsman’s wife was 

y-clept ma dame, 

And goon to virgilyes al bifore, 
And have a mantel roialliche y-bore ”. 

But it is the children of the plowman that concern us. 
Of them we read the most pitiful tale of all : 
‘“‘ And at the londes ende laye/a litell crom-bolle, 
And theron lay a litell childe/lapped in cloutes, 
And tweyne of tweie yeres olde/that sorwe was to heren ; 
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They crieden alle o cry/a carefull note. 
The sely man sighede sore, and seide/‘ children, beth stille!’” 

It was natural that their parents should be anxious to 
rescue them from such misery. But there were other factors 
shaping their destiny. The landowners would not give up 
the labours of the child without a struggle. Even young 
children can be useful on the land. In Aelfric’s Dialogues, 
he tells us how the oxherd has “a boy driving the oxen with 
a goad, who is yet hoarse with the cold and with shouting”. 
In an age of notoriously precocious children we find them put 
to work amazingly young. Quite early we get the surprising 
enactment that lays down that every child is “to abide at the 
same labour” which it has followed up to the age of ezghd. 
In consequence of this parents were anxious to apprentice 
their children before this age, and seeing the long years of 
apprenticeship they served, they must have entered the trade 
very young. 

But the landowner still fulminates against the ambitious 
parents, who set their children to trade “for pride of clothing 

so that there is great scarcity of labourers and other 
servants of husbandry, that the gentlemen and other people of 
the realm be greatly impovrished for the cause aforesaid ”. 

In 1389 we get the age raised to twelve years. If they 
work on the land after that they must stay there for ever. 
That is the law for ‘ those which used to labour at the plough 
or cart or other labour or service of husbandry till they be of 
the age of twelve without being put to any mystery or handi- 
craft, and if any covenant from henceforth be made to the 
contrary it shall be holden for none”. 

Here and there some enterprising lad might run away 
from the claims of the manor, and if he could reside in the 
town without being challenged for a year and a day, he was 
free. 

In London, the guilds looked with disfavour on any 
apprentice under fourteen years of age, but this rule was 
frequently broken. It was, moreover, in London that the long 
terms of apprenticeship were most rigidly enforced, so that a 
lad might be twenty-one before he was a full member of the 
guild, and earning anything but a nominal wage. On the 
other hand he was all this time fed, clothed, and boarded 
at his master’s expense. 

In 1405, a further restriction was placed on the entry of 
the poorer people into the guilds. It attacked the problem of 
retaining the children as rural labourers in a new and probably 
more effective, way. ‘‘ No man or woman shall put their son 
or daughter to serve as apprentice, to no craft or other labour 
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within any cite or borough of the realm, except he have land 
or rent to the value of 20/- by the year”. 

Nor was this all the outlay required. We find, for 
instance, that the tailors of Lincoln enacted that “If any 
master takes any one to live with him as an apprentice, in 
order to learn the work of the tailor’s craft, the apprentice 
shall pay 2/- to the guild or his master for him, or else 
the master shall lose his guildship ”. 

Another new convention was arising, that a master should 
make some class enquiry before he took on an apprentice. In 
the ‘ Constitutions of Masonry ” it is several times insisted on 
that masters should take none but free-born apprentices, while 
they are always urged to refuse bastard children. 

There was also a constant limiting of the number of 
apprentices allowed, and a steady tendency to replace them by 
journeymen. We find under Edward IV. that the tailors of 
Exeter are only allowed one apprentice and three servants. 
Similar enactments are to be found in nearly all the trades. 

Girls were apprenticed as freely as boys. When in 1413 
the Corporation of London wanted to raise money for new 
work on the Guildhall, it ordered that every apprentice, 
‘Male and female”, shall pay certain fees at the beginning 
and end of the period of apprenticeship. In London there 
were special rules regarding the apprenticeship of “les 
femmes couverts ge usent certeyns craftes deinz la citee par 
eux mesmes saunz loure barouns”. When in 1455 the women 
petitioned against the importation of wrought silk, they spoke 
of “many gentilwymmen and other in grete noumbre like as 
there nowe be moo than a thousand, have be drawen under 
theym in lernyng the same craftes and occupation ”. 

When the parents had found both a craft and a master for 
their child the indenture was drawn up. There is a con- 
siderable sameness in these documents, and we find that in the 
greater number the master takes the child for seven or eight 
years. We read how, in 1459, a fisherman and his wife take 
a lad into their employment. The boy undertakes that he 
will “keep their secrets, shall everywhere willingly do their 
lawful and honourable commands, shall do his masters no 
injury, nor see injury done to them by others, but prevent the 
same as far as he can, shall not waste his master’s goods nor 
lend them to any man without his special command”. The 
fisherfolk undertake on their part to teach him their trade. 
‘“‘ John Gibbs and Agnes his wife shall teach, train, and inform, 
or cause the aforesaid John Goffe their apprentice to be 
informed in the craft of fishing, in the best way they know, 
chastising him duly, and finding him for the same John, their 
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apprentice, food, clothing, linen and woollen, and _ shoes, 
sufficiently as befits such an apprentice to be found during the 
term aforesaid ”. 

We feel sorry that John should have been “ chastised 
duly ”, but read of the same provision being made in the 
Worcester Ordinances of 1467, “ provided alwey that it shalle 
be lefulle to eny inhabitaunt to correct his seruant or appren- 
tice accordynge to the lawe ”. 

We read earlier of another fisherman who taught his trade 
for love. When Grim, the one-time serf, fled with Havelok 
and his own three sons, he soon taught them his craft, though 
they were but children. He even sacrificed his tools to clothe 
Havelok, who had to journey to Lincoln : 

‘‘ But wo is me! thou art so naked, 
Of mi seyl y wolde the were maked 
A cloth, thou mitest inne gongen, 
Sone, no cold that thou ne fonge. 
He tok the sheres of the nayl, 

And made him a couel of the sayl, 
And Havelok dide it sone on: 
Havende neyther hosen ne shon.” 

Quite other was the case with John, who was to be 
provided with “ clothing, linen and woollen”. 

In 1480 we get a typical indenture where the master 
undertakes to pay the apprentice a little every year. ‘“ The 
saide Walter hath covenanted with the saide John Gare for 
the time of viii yeres, and that the saide John Gare shall find 
the saide Walter mete and drink and clothing during the 
saide time as to saide Walter shall be according. Also the 
saide John Gare shall teche the saide Walter his craft, as he 
may and can, and also the said John Gare shall give him the 
first yere of the saide viii yeres iii.d in money, and the second 
yere vid and so after the rate iiid to an yere, and the last 
yere of the saide viii yeres the saide John Gare shall give unto 
the saide Walter x shillings of money. And the said Walter 
shall well and truly kepe his occupacyon and do such things 
as the saide John shall bid him do, as unto the saide Walter 
shall be lawful and lefull, and the saide Walter shall be none 
ale goer neyther to ne rebeld nor sporte during the saide viii 
yeres without the licence of the saide John ”. 

When such indentures were made, they had to be given in 
charge of the Guild. ‘‘ Every citizen desirynge or havynge 
prentice withyn the seid cite, by terme of vii yeres, that ther be 
endentures made bitwen hem for the seid terme, as the lawe 
requirith, and after the seid endentures ben ensealed, that 
they brynge them aforn the Baillyz of the cite for the tyme 
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beynge the seid endentures shortly to be enrolled, and therfore 
to paye v.d; that ys to sey to the use of the seid comyalte, 
iiiid and to the Townclerk for the enrollynge i.d, under peyn 
of the maister of the apprentice, vi shillings and viii.d, and 
also the seid endentures of every suche apprentice to stonde 
voye and of none effect ”. 

From that time on the Guild, having as it were become a 
party to the contract, kept a watchful eye on both master and 
apprentice. 

The young man was now set to learn his trade, but of the 
actual process we have little record. We get in Chaucer the 
most complete picture of the young apprentice, who did all 
these things against which Walter was so carefully warned, 
‘At every bridale wolde he synge and hoppe, 

He loved bet the Taverne than the shoppe. 
For when ther any riding was in Chepe, 

Out of the shoppe thider wolde he lepe ; 

Til that he hadde al the sighte y-seyn ; 

And daunced wel, he wolde not come ageyn ; 
And gadered hym a meynee of his sort, 

To hoppe and synge and maken swich disport ; 
And ther they setten stevene for to meete, 

To pleyen at the dys in swich a streete.” 

His unfortunate master paid for his frivolities : 

‘‘ That fond his maister wel in his chaffare, 
Ful often tyme he foond his box ful bare ; 
For sikerly a prentys revelour, 

That haunteth dys, riot, and paramour 
His maister shal it in his shoppe abye, 

Al have he no part in the mynstralcye ”. 

Not every apprentice had such a gay time, and in the 
Constitutions of Masonry we learn how an apprentice should 
conduct himself, and above all how he shall keep a discreet 
silence on the mysteries of his craft : 

‘The prentyse of the chamber telle he no mon, 
Ny yn the logge whatsever they done ; 
Wharsever thou heryst, or syste hem do, 

Tell hyt no mon, whersever thou go.” 

We read quite early of masters sending their apprentices 
to conduct their business for them abroad, 
shebee I sent over see/my seruantz to Bruges, 

Or in-to Pruslonde my prentys/my profit to wayten, 
To marcaunden with monoye/and maken her eschaunges.” 

Sometimes, if they found favour, the apprentices get rich 
legacies. For instance, in 1413 Richard Yonge, a brewer, 
provided for his lad. ‘ Also y wy] that Ion, my prentys, have 
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a relis of a zer of hys hol termys, of thys condicyon, that he be 
gode and trewe to my wyf. Also I be-quethe to the for-sede 
lon, i graners, an a flot, an a planer.” 

In 1428 John Toker, a vintner of London, made even 
more elaborate and generous bequests. ‘Also I be-quethe 
Thomas Henry Thommissone, myn apprentice, vi li, xiii.s, 
lili.d, and also | forggeff and relece to the seid Henry alle his 
termes to me comyng of his apprentisehod. Also I will that the 
same Henry have alle the termes and possession that is com- 
ing to me of my mansion that is cleped the Mermaid in 
Bredstreet, berying the charges and the rentes ther-of during 
the seide termys. Also I will that the same Henry have in 
possession to his profite and easment duryng an hool zere next 
aftur myn obit day, alle the encrece that is comyng of my 
wyne a-bove the stok. And more over al! my peces and 
kuppes of silver, pewder pottes, naapri, and all the utensilmentes 
longyng to my kechyn as for that forsaid yer enduryng. Also 
I will that upon this reward be truly doon and treuly fulfeld 
to the same Henry up-on this, that he gouerne hym goodly 
and onestly as he oweth forto do, aftur the rewle and 
discrecioun of myne executours. Also I will that the same 
Henri have all the termes comyng to me of Henry Clopton 
myn other apprentice. And also I be-quethe to that same 
Henry Clopton, xl shillings ”. 

This is a peculiarly interesting will, for it deals with 
Shakespeare’s ‘Mermaid Tavern. We note with interest that 
the vintner kept two apprentices, and left the second to finish 
his term in the employ of the first. 

If a master had not enough work for his apprentice, he 
sometimes lent him to another so that the boy might not waste 
his time. Ifthe change worked out unfairly, the master was 
liable to be punished. In the famous Paston Letters we read of 
such a case, and find the Masters and Wardens of the Guild 
protecting the boy. ‘And as for hise comyng, ye like to 
understande that your nevew, my Maister Filongley, hatte 
laboured and doon what he cowde or myght to his preferaunce; 
but as for to make hym freman and at his ease, to hise profite and 
worship, it can not bee with oute William Lyne be here, that 
boughte hise prentishode of his maister, to hise grete hurte and 
castyng of backe ii or iii yere of tyme loste: and ne were it 
that the maister and wardeyns of the Taillours tendre hym, 
be cause of you and of Fynynglee, hise firste maister, that solde 
hym to William Lyne, as weel as the seide Lyne and Richard 
shuld alle lese ther fredoms ”. 

Though it was allowable to buy an apprentice, it was 
strictly forbidden to entice him away. As the Tailors of 
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Exeter put it, “ Ye schall not withdraw no man’s apprintes, 
ne no man ys servant, tyll that reasonabell depatyng be made 
be-twyxt the Maister and his servant ”. 

Occasionally an apprentice ran away. We read the com- 
plaint of a master in 1425, whose apprentice had “ departed 
from his service here in London, and has been the whole time 
SiNce...... wandering in divers towns, as in Winchester, 
Bristol and elsewhere, so that the said beseecher could not find 
him until now of late suddenly”. We hear too of one Robert 
Gaunley who took an action against his master at the Common 
Law, but no particulars are forthcoming as to the result. 

When the term of his apprenticeship was up the lad was 
solemnly received into the Guild. ‘At the ynd of his tarme 
ye schall bryng hym to the Masters and Wardens, that he 
may take the charge of the craft, leke as ye do now.” 

Moreover a festive breakfast was held at the young man’s 
expense; “Every prentes of the sayd craft that is inrolled 
and trewly servethe his command, shall pay a spone of selver, 
wayyng a nonssé,...... and shall elde a brekefast to the 
forsayds Masters and Wardons, afore the day that he be abull 
to be made fre-man of the Cite forsayd ”. 

But once all this is behind him, he too will surely be 
* snensgeann oss a fair burgeys, 

To sitten in a Yeldhalle on a deys”. 

Then can he strive for liberty and justice in a world where 
he may see “the great treading down the little, and the 
strong beating down the weak, and the cruel man fearing 
not, and kind men daring not, and wise men caring not, and 
the saints in Heaven forbearing...... ” But he will not strive 
alone, and “he who doeth well in fellowship, and because of 
fellowship, shall not fail though he seem to fail to-day, but in 
days hereafter shall he and his work be alive, and men be 
holpen by them to strive again and yet again”, till Lydgate’s 
Golden Age is realised when 
‘The true marchant by measure bought and sold, 

Deceit was none in the artificer, 

Making no balkes, the plough was truly hold, 

Abacke stode Idlenes, farre from labourer. 

Discrecion martial at dinner and supper, 

Content with measure, because Attemperaunce 

Had in that world wholy the Governance ”. 
And so it shall be again. 
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History Master of the William Ellis Endowed School, 
London, N.W. 


HEN Niccolo Machiavelli first wrote the skeleton of // 
Principe in the year 1513, his object was twofold. In 
his desire to see the creation of a strong, united, and 

independent State in Italy he sought a man who could call 
such a State into being; while in addressing himself to one 
of the great Florentine family of Medici as the possible 
restorer of Italian unity and prestige, he hoped to gain 
employment for himself in the task of his heart. Machiavelli 
originally intended to dedicate his little book to Giuliano de’ 
Medici, but on that prince’s death he turned to young 
Lorenzo, and eventually the work was dedicated to him. 

The terrible condition of Renaissance Italy was largely 
due to the multiplication of Powers in the peninsula, to the 
absence of anything approaching a strong and effective unity, 
and to the lack of anything that could pretend to be a national 
army. 

he the French nation in the confusion and anarchy arising 
out of the Revolution turned to the strongest man in the 
country to restore order, to expel the alien enemy, and to 
bring back peace and prosperity, so there were many of those 
who had the interests of Italy at heart who saw their country’s 
salvation in the appearance of an Italian Strong Man, a 
forceful King who would, by mere strength of will and force 
of arms and diplomacy compel the Italian nation to accept 
him as their governor and their saviour. Then at last would 
order be restored to the turbulent cities and States of Italy, 
commerce and agriculture would be at liberty to develop free 
from the blight of constant foreign invasion and warfare, the 
petty tyrants who divided the country between them would 
be crushed, the unruly nobles fettered, and the hated 
‘ Barbarians ” would be for ever swept out of the country. 

With the businesslike and far-sighted eye of a man of the 
world, Machiavelli saw that in any attempt to bring the petty 
Italian States under the rule of his ideal national Prince, 
virtue must be sacrificed for the time being to the essential of 
strength, that a virtuous ruler who tried to tackle the corrupt 
and slippery little Italian States would be bound to fail in his 
task, that in fact an unscrupulous man alone could deal 
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effectively with the unscrupulous set of intriguers who passed 
as Italian statesmen in the early sixteenth century. 
Machiavelli, then, demanded a Prince who could be un- 
scrupulous in his political dealings. Let it be noted that he 
did not suggest that it was necessary for his Prince to possess 
any private immoralities ; it was only in his public life that he 
was to ignore the precepts of virtue. 

The Prince was never openly published to the world 
during the author's lifetime, but almost as soon as he was 
dead the work was put into print. Machiavelli died in 1527; 
The Prince was first printed in 1532. But if it had not been 
set up in type before this, it is known to have been circulated 
in manuscript to a considerable extent. There seem to have 
been several manuscripts going about Italy at this time 
purporting to be the political observations of Niccolo 
Machiavelli; one of these we now know to have been a 
forgery, the work of the philosopher Nifo di Sessa. 

When once the work had been printed its circulation was 
rapid. Almost at once hostile criticism sprang up. In 
Florence itself, the restoration of the Medici after the brief 
republic of '27 resulted in a tyranny which alienated many 
thinking Florentines from their rulers, and the author of Zhe 


Prince was, of course, attacked by them as the counsellor of 
the hateful Medicean despotism, as the enemy of Liberty, and 
and as the servile instrument of the tyrants. 

In the middle of the century came the Catholic reaction 
and the counter-reformation, with its undoubtedly genuine 
improvement in Papal morals and principles. Now Catholic 
statesmen wished as far as possible to forget the “bad old 


” 


days” of Alexander VI. and his son. Here again 
Machiavelli, who holds some of the Popes up to admiration 
on the score of their capacity for intrigue, deceit and sharp 
dealing, was obnoxious, and in this series of attacks on Zhe 
Prince the Jesuits took the lead. 

With the growth of the ideas of paternal and popular 
government, on which subject Machiavelli has hardly a word 
to say, being mainly concerned with the establishment and 
defence of power rather than with its exercise, statesmen be- 
came inclined to condemn him for omitting to deal with the 
subject. He was now branded as a theoretic supporter of the 
doctrines of unbridled despotism, who called on princes to 
sacrifice everything to purely personal and dynastic aims. 
Writers of the eighteenth century could not or would not dis- 
tinguish between the age of Czsar Borgia and the age of 
Frederick the Great and Louis XV. ; they also failed to grasp 
the elementary fact that order must precede liberty, and 
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that erder cannot be evolved out of anarchy except by the 
interposition of the despotic authority of a single monarch or 
line of monarchs. Some writers, among them Rousseau, 
even tried to show that Niccolo was a cunning old Democrat, 
whose purpose was to bring about the overthrow of the 
Medicean tyranny by inciting it to excesses which would 
bring on a popular revolt ending in the establishment of the 
reign of liberty. 

Yet the great practical wisdom which shines from almost 
every page of Zhe Prince was recognised by great statesmen. 
Charles V. was an admirer of the book, and it is said that 
both Henry III. and Henry IV. of France carried a copy of 
the book about with them. At a later date the eccentric 
Queen Christina of Sweden studied it closely, and gave a 
partial approval to its maxims, whilst her annotated copy, 
which has been preserved, bears several notes of disapproval 
on the margin on the grounds of religion. 

Frederick the Great’s youthful refutation of Machiavelli is 
well known to everyone. Its extraordinary contrast with 
Frederick’s actual conduct has been the subject of much 
ingenious speculation. We do not need, however, to suppose 
that Frederick wrote it in order to misguide people as to his 
real character, nor need we divide Zhe Antt-Machiavel 
(which was really a good deal tuned up by Voltaire) into 
those parts that Frederick really meant and those that were 
mere general observations; the critics of Frederick have 
usually overlooked the most obvious fact that he was a young 
prince when he wrote Zhe Anti-Machiavel, and that the 
opinions of young men in tutelage are apt to be somewhat 
modified by contact with the world. 

As would be expected, the great Napoleon was an un- 
qualified admirer of a man whose genius was able to lay hold 
on the practical aspect of matters of State. The same may 
be said of Metternich, whose professed disgust with Zhe 
Prince was undoubtedly a truly Machiavellian ruse to appear 
faithful and virtuous. 

The great secret of the antipathy with which Machiavelli 
was, and is stili toa large extent, regarded, lies in the con- 
fusion of mind which often applies his maxims to private life. 
They were meant purely for the politician; the private man 
as such is not brought within the range of Machiavelli's 
observations. Zhe Prince is a book of political philosophy, 
not of general morality. 

Machiavelli was never really studied in a true historical 
light until the advent of the modern school of historians in the 
nineteenth century. Ranke devoted some considerable time 
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in his younger days to the study of the man and his works, 
and since the issue of his book on the subject in 1824 there 
have been numerous works on Machiavelli in a variety of 
languages.’ Chief among the English critics, and certainly 
the best known, is Lord Macaulay, who, as in all his historical 
writings, sacrifices accuracy and truth to literary excellence 
and effect. His well-known essay really apologises for the 
Italian writer’s wickedness on the ground of his unfortunate 
surroundings in the Italy of the sixteenth century, a defence 
which is quite good, though not altogether on the lines that 
Macaulay pursues. 

When all is said and done there will probably never be 
any unanimity in the criticism of Machiavelli. Those who 
hold that, though we cannot see any other way of frustrating 
the plans of the wicked, we yet ought not to adopt high- 
handed or underhand methods of doing so, will always con- 
demn Zhe Prince ; those who hold that the weapons of the 
swindler and the scoundrel may legitimately be turned into two- 
edged instruments that will recoil on those that first adopt 
ther, will hold that Machiavelli was justified in his advice to 
the ideal liberator of the Italy of the early sixteenth century. 


THE LORD KEEPERSHIP 


By T. Bruce Drixs, B.A. 


Wwe: did the Lord Keeper keep? Was it the Privy Seal, 
or the Cocket Seal, or the Griffin Seal, or the Secret 

Seal? Or was it the Exchequer Seal or even the 
Great Seal which lay in his care? It would be an interesting 
question to put to any history student, from the Sixth Form 
boy to the Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. And 
when he has learned that it was the Great Seal, then what 
about the Lord Chancellor? ‘The two offices seem rather 
muddled up,” as a student friend confessed to me only the 
other day. 

It is in order to clear up the muddle, at least as far as 
modern history is concerned, that this note is written. I say 
‘modern history,” for I do not propose to speak of any Lord 
Keepers earlier than 1485. The title disappeared with the 
accession of George III., so that the period under review 
covers well nigh three centuries. 

During these years the office of Lord Keeper was bestowed 
by the Sovereigns of England on twenty-four of their subjects. 
Twelve of these were raised to the higher dignity of Lord 


1See also article on Machiavelli by J. W. Horrocks, D.Lit., which appeared in the July- 
September 1914 issue of History (Vol. III., No. 3, pp. 141-147). 
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Chancellor. Fifteen Lord Chancellors received the office 
without having borne the lesser title. These figures ignore 
those periods of Revolution when the Great Seal was in com- 
mission, and Sir Edward Herbert, who was nominal Lord 
Keeper for five years of Charles’ exile, is omitted from the 
calculation. 

The duties of the Lord Keeper were identical with those 
of the Lord Chancellor. During this period the two offices 
never existed side by side. If there was a Lord Keeper, 
there was no Lord Chancellor ; if there was a Lord Chancellor, 
there was no Lord Keeper. Save in dignity, the offices did 
not differ in the least, and during the Keepership of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, it was thought advisable to silence doubts 
which had been raised as to the validity of his judicial 
authority by passing an act of parliament (5 Eliz. c. 18) 
asserting that the Keeper of the Great Seal ‘‘ from hence- 
forth may have, perceive, take, use, and execute, as of right 
belonging to the office, of the Keeper of the Great Seal of 
England for the time being, the same and the like place, 
authority, pre-eminence, jurisdiction, execution of laws, and all 
other customs, commodities, and advantages as the Lord 
Chancellor of England for the time being lawfully used, had 
and ought to have, use, and execute, as of right belonging 
to the office of the Lord Chancellor of England for the time 
being, to all intents, constructions, and purposes as if the same 
Keeper of the Great Seal for the time being were Lord 
Chancellor.” 

Why then was one made Lord Keeper and another Lord 
Chancellor? Was it mere caprice on the part of the 
Sovereign, or is any reason to be found for what appears an 
arbitrary distinction ? 

It has been suggested that Elizabeth did not care to 
bestow honours too lavishly and that she therefore preferred to 
give Sir Nicholas Bacon the lesser title. She treated Sir 
John Puckering and Sir Thomas Egerton similarly. But on 
the other hand Sir Thomas Bromley and Sir Christopher 
Hatton held the higher title only. We may therefore conclude 
that she did not altogether disapprove of being served by a 
Lord Chancellor. 

On the other hand James I. cannot be accused of niggard- 
liness where titles were concerned. He found Sir Thomas 
Egerton in possession of the Seal and he raised him to the 
higher dignity, but his successor, Sir Francis Bacon, was not 
immediately gratified by the Chancellorship though he was 
afterwards promoted, and until Charles II. came into his own, 
there was an unbroken succession of Lord Keepers. 
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Lord Northington, like Sir Thomas Egerton, was 
advanced on the accession of a new sovereign, Lord Harcourt 
appears to have been indued with the higher title that he 
might have more dignity and weight in the negotiation of the 
Treaty of Utrecht. But it would be very difficult to say why 
in most cases the distinction was made. Before Elizabeth's 
N accession, 2.é. in the period 1487-1558, all Lord Keepers with 

two exceptions became Lord Chancellor, and after Charles 
II.’s restoration there were again only two Lord Keepers who 


lacked promotion. 
LorD KEEPERS PROMOTED Lorp CHANCELLORS. 
Alcock 
Morton 
Deane 
Warham Warham 
Wolsey 
More 
Audley Audley 
Wriothesley Wriothesley 
Paulet 
Rich 
Goodrich Goodrich 
Gardiner Gardiner 
Heath 
Nich. Bacon 


Bromley 
Hatton 
Puckering 
Egerton Egerton 
Fr. Bacon Fr. Bacon 
Williams 
Coventry 
John Finch 
Littleton 
Lane, 
Hyde 
Bridgeman 
Cooper 
Heneage Finch _H. Finch 
North 
Jeffreys 
Somers Somers 
Wright 
Cowper Cowper 
Harcourt Harcourt 
Parker 
King 
Talbot 
Yorke 





(HE Editor’s final appeal for your co-operation will be found 
on page 139. He thanks you in anticipation of your support. 


A DISPUTED INCIDENT IN 
SCOTTISH HISTORY 


By Witiram SAuNDERS 


n the “ Historical and Genealogical Account of the Royal 
Family of Scotland, and of the Surname of Stewart,” by 
Duncan Stewart, M.A., published in 1739, and now some- 

what rare, the following statement is made with regard to Sir 
John Stewart of Bonkyll, brother of James, Lord High 
Steward of Scotland, and founder of the family of the Stewarts 
of Garlies, whose present representative is the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Galloway: ‘He in his Brother’s Absence, 
commanded his Vassals and Military Tenants at the Battle of 
Falkirk ; where he acted as Steward of Scotland, and con- 
tended with the renown’d Wallace for the Place of Honour; 
where he was deserted both by Wallace, and by Sir John Cumin 
of Badzenoch, a third Competitor for that Place.” 

The opinion so boldly stated in the passage which I have 
taken the liberty of italicising, was commonly held, as Lord 
Hailes expresses it, ‘by our writers from Fordun to Aber- 
crombie.” He, however, entirely rejects it, giving in his 
Annals an account of the battle based upon the reports of the 
English writers, the chief of whom is Hemingford, and the 
scornful manner in which the relations of our own earlier 
historians are treated can best be expressed in his own words : 

‘‘ It would be tedious and unprofitable to recite all that has 
been said on this subject by our own writers from Fordun to 
Abercrombie. How Wallace, Stewart and Comyn quarrelled 
on the punctilio of leading the van of an army which stood on 
the defensive: How Stewart compared Wallace to ‘an owl 
with borrowed feathers. How the Scottish commanders, 
busied in this frivolous altercation, had no leisure to form their 
army: How Comyn traiterously withdrew with 10,000 men ; 
how Wallace, from resentment, followed his example: How 
by such disastrous incidents, the Scottish army was enfeebled, 
and Stewart and his party abandoned to destruction. Our 
histories abound in trash of this kind: There is scarcely one 
of our writers who has not produced an invective against 
Comyn, or an apology for Wallace, or a lamentation over the 
deserted Stewart.” 

He then proceeds to give his own version of the engage- 
ment :— 

“The English cavalry greatly exceeded the Scottish in 
numbers, were infinitely better equipped, and more adroit : 
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The Scottish cavalry were intimidated and fled. Had they 
remained on the field, they might have preserved their 
honour ; but they never could have turned the chance of that 
day. It was natural, however, for such of the infantry as sur- 
vived the engagement to impute their disaster to the defection 
of the cavalry. National pride would ascribe their flight to 
treachery rather than to pusillanimity. It is not improbable 
that Comyn commanded the cavalry; hence a report may 
have been spread, that Comyn betrayed his country; this 
report has been embellished by each successive relator. 
When men were seized with a panic, their commander must 
from necessity, or wz// from prudence, accompany them in 
their flight.” 

Such an authority as that of Lord Hailes cannot be lightly 
dismissed, and more especially if, as the ultra-patriotic school, 
whose most characteristic representative was the late Mr. P. 
H. McKerlie, assert, he had no great love for Wallace and 
his party. But the illustrious author, with all his legal 
acumen, failed to perceive that the English authorities, while 
doing ‘justice to the courage and steadiness of their 
enemies,” were at the same time enhancing the credit of 
their own countrymen. Then Fordun, who lived about the 
reign of Robert II. (1371-1390), and may reasonably be 
supposed to have had particulars of the fight at second hand, 
probably even from the sons of men who were present, is 
surely worthy of some consideration. There can be no doubt 
about the fact that the story of Wallace’s treachery was 
generally believed in Scotland at that time, and for many 
years afterwards, as Blind Harry gives substantially the same 
version. This is really the strongest argument against the 
probability of Hailes’ account being the correct one. 

We can well imagine the rage of Lord Hailes upon hear- 
ing one of his statements refuted by the testimony of Blind 
Harry. Only one of the earlier authorities was, in his 
opinion, less trustworthy than the Minstrel, viz.: Boece. But 
of late there has been a kind of revival in Blind Harry’s 
favour. This has been beautifully expressed by Hugh Hali- 
burton, in the following passage : 

‘The sage historian has looked askance at this Scottish 
Homer, as if he were a little more than a romancer whose one 
object was at all hazards to glorify his hero. Ve has been 
found wrong in some of his dates, and some of his statements 
are undeniably false. Let it be granted: the sage historian 
himself is fallible. But there is an air of robust realism in the 
rude lines of the homely minstrel, such a circumstantiality of 
1 Annals (Ed. 1776), Vol. I., p. 262. 
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detail in the incidents, and consistency in the characters, 
combined with such restraint of feeling and rapidity of move- 
ment, that you find yourself inclined to accept his guidance, and 
to believe that he is at least expressing the general belief and 
opinion of the historical times with which he deals. True, he 
was blind, and lived a couple of centuries after the deeds he 
narrates ; but he had the traditionary voice of the country in 
his ears, and he had the written record of Arnold or John 
Blair, Wallace’s own Chaplain, for his ‘‘ staff and his rod,” as 
he perambulated the land, making and moulding, and chanting 
his metrical history as he went. Of late, too, his credit, 
which has always been repectable, has been rising: where he 
was doubted he has been proved to be trustworthy ; independ- 
ent, documentary evidence, recently discovered, has been his 
guarantee.” 

The charge against Blind Harry is summed up in the 
italicised passage, yet the fact that he relates at great length 
in his tenth Book the contention between Stewart and 
Wallace, and the subsequent conduct of the latter, which con- 
duct does not by any means reflect to the credit of his hero, 
surely proves that the details were well known to the public 
for which he wrote, and could only be suppressed at the cost 
of his own reputation. 


There are few finer passages in the poem than 


‘The gret debait in Wallace wit can waid, 
Betwix kyndnes and wyllful vow he maid,” 


when he saw Stewart hard pressed by the enemy ; how kind- 
ness urged him on to the rescue, and how will argued with 
such success against this course, that he left his late ally and 
rival to succumb to the overwhelming superiority of the 
English. 

It seems to me then that there is much to be said for the 
account given by our older historians, and if in our investiga- 
tion of history truth is our goal, we cannot shirk consideration 
of all the evidence available, even at the risk of detracting, in 
a measure, from the fair fame of Scotland’s National hero. 
Historians, since Hailes wrote his famous work, have been 
too prone to dismiss the subject in a word, or, as is rather 
frequently the case, ignore it altogether. Hailes boldy 
asserts that it is impossible for us to know what took 
place before the battle, but so much has lately been discovered 
that had long been considered impossible of ever being known, 
that it is not easy to say what further research may bring to 


light. 
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